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THE  WILD  TURKEY.* 


BT  JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON,  T.  R.  E. 

The  great  size  and  beauty  of  the  wild  turkey,  its  value 
as  a  delicate  and  highly  prized  article  of  food,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  being  the  origin  of  the  domestic  race  now 
generally  dispersed  over  both  continents,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  birds  indigenous  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  unsettled  parts  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Indiana,  an  immense  extent  of  country  to  the 
North-West  of  these  districts,  upon  the  Mississippi  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  the  vast  regions  drained  by  these  rivers  from 
their  confluence  to  Louisiana,  including  the  wooded  parts 
of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  are  the  most  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  this  magnificent  bird.  It  is  less  plen¬ 
tiful  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  becomes  still  scarcer  in 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  very  rarely  seen  to 
the  eastward  of  the  last  mentioned  States.  In  the  course  of 
my  rambles  through  Long  Island,  the  State  of  New- York, 
and  the  country  around  the  Lakes,  I  did  not  meet  with  a 
single  individual,  although  I  was  informed  that  some  exist 
in  those  parts.  Turkeys  are  still  to  be  found  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  where  they  have 
become  so  wary  as  to  be  approached  only  with  extreme 
difficulty.  While  in  the  Great  Pine  Forest,  in  155*29, 1  found 
a  single  feather  that  had  been  dropped  from  the  tail  of  a 
female,  but  saw  no  bird  of  the  kind.  Father  eastward  I  do 
not  think  they  are  now  to  be  found.  I  shall  describe  the 
manners  of  this  bird  as  observed  in  the  countries  where  it 
is  most  abundant ;  and  having  resided  for  many  years  in 
Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  may  be  understood  as  referring 
chiefly  to  them. 

The  Turkey  is  irregularly  migratory,  as  well  as  irregu¬ 
larly  gregarious.  With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  have  to  state,  that  whenever  the  iruul*  of  one 
portion  of  the  country  happens  greatly  to  exc**ed  that  of 
another,  the  turkeys  are  insensibly  led  toward  that  spot,  by 
gradually  meeting  in  their  haunts  with  more  fruit  the  nearer 
they  advance  toward  the  place  where  it  is  most  plentiful. 
In  this  manner  flock  follows  after  flock,  until  one  district  is 
entirely  deserted,  while  another  is,  as  it  were,  overflowed 
by  them.  Bat  as  these  migrations  are  irregular,  and  ex¬ 
tend  over  a  vast  expanse  of  country,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  describe  the  manner  in  which  they  take  place. 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  when  scarcely  any  of 
seeds  and  fruits  have  yet  fallen  from  the  trees,  these  birds 
assemble  in  flocks,  and  gradually  move  toward  the  rich  bot¬ 
tom  lands  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  males,  or,  as 
they  are  more  commonly  called,  the  gobblert,  associate  in 
parties  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred,  and  search  for  food  apart 
from  the  females ;  while  the  latter  are  seen  either  advancing 
singly,  each  with  its  brood  of  young,  then  about  two-thirds 
grown,  or  in  connection  with  other  families,  forming  par¬ 
ties  often  amounting  to  seventy  or  eighty  individuals,  all 
intent  on  shunning  the  old  cocks,  which,  even  when  the 
young  birds  have  attained  this  size,  will  fight  with,  and  of¬ 
ten  destroy  them  by  repeated  blows  on  the  head.  Old  and 
young,  however,  all  move  in  the  same  course,  and  on  foot, 
unless  their  progress  be  interrupted  by  a  river,  or  the  hunt¬ 
er’s  dog  force  them  to  take  wing.  When  they  come  upon 
a  river,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  highest  eminences, 
and  there  often  remain  a  whole  day,  or  sometimes  two,  as 
if  br  the  purpose  of  consultation.  Daring  this  time  the 
males  are  heard  gobbling^  calling,  and  making  much  ado, 
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and  are  seen  strutting  about,  as  if  to  raise  their  courage  to  a 
pitch  befitting  the  emergency.  Even  the  females  and  young 
assume  something  of  the  same  pompous  demeanor,  spread 
out  their  tails,  and  run  round  each  other, /mrrtng  loudly, 
and  performing  extravagant  leaps.  At  length,  when  the 
weather  appears  settled,  and  all  around  is  quiet,  the  whole 
party  mounts  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  whence,  at  a 
signal,  con.xisting  of  a  single  c/ucA,  given  by  a  leader,  the 
dock  takes  flight  for  the  opposite  shore.  The  old  and  fat 
birds  easily  get  over,  even  should  the  river  be  a  mile  in 
breadth  ;  but  the  younger  and  lesa  robust  frequently  fall  into 
the  water — not  to  be  drow'iied,  however,  as  might  be  ima¬ 
gined.  They  bring  their  wings  close  to  their  body,  spread 
out  their  tail  as  a  support,  stretch  forw’ard  their  neck,  and, 
striking  out  their  legs  with  great  vigor,  proceed  rapidly  to¬ 
ward  the  shore ;  on  approaching  which,  should  they  find  it 
too  steep  for  landing, |they  cease  their  exertions  for  a  few 
momenta,  float  down  the  stream  until  they  come  to  an  ac¬ 
cessible  part,  and,  by  a  violent  eflbrt,  generally  extricate 
themselves  from  the  water.  It  is  remarkable,  that  immedi¬ 
ately  after  thus  crossing  a  large  stream,  they  ramble  about 
for  some  time,  as  if  hewildervd.  In  this  state  they  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  hunter. 

Good  dogs  scent  the  turkeys,  w'hen  in  large  flocks,  at  ex¬ 
traordinary  distances — I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  half  a 
mile.  Should  the  dog  be  well  trained  to  this  sport,  he  sets 
ofl'  at  full  speed,  and  in  silence,  until  he  sees  the  birds, 
when  he  instantly  barks,  and  pushing  as  much  as  possible 
into  the  centre  of  the  flock,  forces  the  whole  to  take  wing 
in  different  directions.  This  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
hunter,  fur  should  the  turkeys  all  go  ona  way,  they  would 
soon  leave  their  perches  and  run  again.  But  when  they 
sefiurate  in  this  manner,  and  the  weather  happens  to  be 
calm  and  lowering,  a  person  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
sport  finds  the  birds  with  ease,  and  shoots  them  at  pleasure. 

VV’’hen  turkeys  alight  on  a  tree,  it  is  soHietimes  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  them,  which  is  owing  to  their  standing  perfectly 
motionless.  Should  you  discover  one,  when  it  is  down  on 
its  legs  upon  the  branch,  you  may  approach  it  with  lesa 
care.  But  if  it  is  standing  erect,  the  greatest  precaution  is 
necessary,  for  should  it  discover  you,  it  instantly  flics  off, 
frequently  to  such  a  distance  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  fol¬ 
low. 

When  a  turkey  is  merely  winged  by  a  shot,  it  falls 
quickly  to  the  ground  in  a  slanting  direction.  Then,  in¬ 
stead  of  losing  time  by  tumbling  and  rolling  over,  as  other 
birds  often  do  when  wounded,  it  runs  off  at  such  a  rate, 
that  unless  the  hunter  be  provided  with  a  swift  dog,  he  may 
bid  farewell  to  it.  I  recollect  coining  on  one  shot  in  this 
manner  more  than  a  mile  from  the  tree  where  it  had  been 
perched,  my  dog  having  traced  it  to  this  distance,  through 
one  of  those  thick  canebrakes  that  cover  many  portions  of 
our  rich  alluvial  lands  near  the  banks  of  our  Western  rivers. 
Turkeys  are  easily  killed  if  shot  in  the  head,  the  neck,  or 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast  ;  but  if  hit  in  the  hind  parts 
only,  they  often  fly  so  far  a-s  to  be  lost  to  the  hunter.  Dur¬ 
ing  winter,  many  of  our  real  hunters  shoot  them  by  moon¬ 
light,  on  the  roosts,  where  these  birds  will  frequently  stand 
a  repetition  of  the  reports  of  a  rifle,  although  they  would 
fly  from  the  attack  of  an  owl,  or  even  perhaps  from  his  pre¬ 
sence.  Thus  sometimes  nearly  a  whole  flock  is  secured  by 
men  capable  of  n>^ing  these  guns  in  such  circumstances. 
They  are  often  destroyed  in  great  numbers  when  most 
worthless,  that  is,  early  in  the  fall  or  autumn,  when  many 
are  killed  in  their  attempt  to  cioss  the  rivers,  or  inmiedi- 
ately  after  they  reach  the  shore. 

While  speaking  of  the  shooting  of  turkeys,  I  feel  no  hes¬ 
itation  in  relating  the  following  circumstance,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  myself  While  iu  search  of  game,  one  afternoon, 
late  iu  autumn,  when  the  males  go  together,  and  the  femalss 
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are  by  themselves  also,  I  heard  the  clucking  of  one  of  the 
latter,  and  immediately  hnding  her  perched  on  a  fence, 
made  toward  her.  Advancing  slowly  and  cautiously,  1 
heard  the  yelping  notes  of  8(>me  gobblers,  when  I  slopped 
and  listened,  in  order  to  aaceitain  the  direction  in  which 
they  came.  I  then  ran  to  meet  the  birds,  hid  myself  by  the 
side  of  a  large,  fallen  tree,  cocked  my  gun,  and  waited  with 
impatience  for  a  good  opportunity.  The  gobblers  (onlinued 
yelping  in  answer  to  the  female,  which  all  this  while  re¬ 
mained  OB  the  fence.  I  looked  over  the  log,  and  saw'  about 
thirty  fine  cocks  advancing  rather  cautiously  toward  the 
vary  apoC  whore  I  lay  eoaoealed.  They  came  so  near  that 


the  light  of  their  eyes  could  ea.'^ily  be  perceived,  when  I 
fired  one  barrel  and  killed  three  The  rest,  instead  of  fly¬ 
ing  ofli  fell  a  strutting  around  their  dead  companions,  and 
had  I  not  looked  on  shooting  again  as  murder  without  le- 
cessity,  I  might  have  secured  at  least  another.  So  I  shewed 
myself,  and  marching  to  the  place  w  here  the  dead  birds 
were,  drove  away  the  survivors.  I  may  also  mention,  that 
a  friend  of  mine  shot  a  fine  hen,  from  his  horse,  with  a  pis¬ 
tol,  as  the  poor  thing  w'as  probably  returning  to  her  nest  to 
lay. 

Sihould  you,  good-natured  reader,  be  a  sportsman,  and  row 
and  then  have  been  fortunate  in  the  exercise  of  your  ciaft, 


the  following  incident,  w’hich  I  shall  relate  to  you  as  I  had  j 
it  from  the  mouth  of  an  honest  farmer,  may  prove  interest¬ 
ing.  Turkeys  were  very  abundant  in  his  neighborhood, 
and,  resorting  to  his  corn  fields,  at  the  period  when  the 
maize  had  just  shot  up  from  the  ground,  destroyed  great  | 
quantities  of  it.  This  induced  him  to  swear  vengeance  | 
against  the  species.  He  cut  a  long  trench  in  a  favorable  I 
situation,  put  a  great  quantity  of  worn  in  it,  and  having 
heavily  loaded  a  famous  duck  gun  of  his,  placed  it  so  as  ; 
that  he  could  pull  the  trigger  by  means  of  a  string,  when  i 
quite  concealed  from  the  birds.  The  turkeys  soon  di'cov-  [ 
ered  the  corn  in  the  trench,  and  quickly  disposed  of  it,  at 
the  same  time  continuing  their  ravages  in  the  fields.  He  ; 
filled  the  trench  again,  and  one  day  seeing  it  quite  black  : 
with  the  turkeys,  w-histled  loudly,  on  which  all  the  birds  1 
raised  their  heads,  when  he  pulled  the  trigger  by  the  long 
string  fastened  to  it.  The  explosion  followed  of  course,  | 
and  the  turkeys  were  seen  scampering  off  in  all  directions, 
in  utter  discomfiture  and  dismay.  On  running  to  the  trench, 
he  found  nine  of  them  extended  in  it.  The  rest  did  not 
consider  it  expedient  to  visit  his  corn  again  for  that  season.  > 

During  spring,  turkeys  are  caUed,  as  it  is  termed,  by 
drawing  the  air  in  a  particular  way  through  one  of  the  sec- ) 
ond  joint  bones  of  a  wing  of  that  bird,  which  produces  a  : 
sound  resembling  the  voice  of  the  female,  on  hearing  w'hich 
the  male  comes  up,  and  is  shot.  In  managing  thif,  how-  ' 
ever,  no  fault  must  be  committed,  for  turkeys  are  i|uick  in  I 
distinguishing  counterfeit  sounds,  and  when  hdj'  civilised 
are  very  wary  and  cunning.  I  have  known  many  to  an¬ 
swer  to  this  kind  of  call,  without  moving  a  step,  and  thus 
entirely  defeat  the  scheme  of  the  hunter,  who  dared  not  ■ 
move  from  his  hiding  place,  lest  a  single  glance  of  the  gob-  ! 
bier’s  eye  should  frustrate  all  funher  attempts  to  decoy  him.  ■ 
Many  are  shot  when  at  roost,  in  this  season,  by  answering 
with  a  rolling  gobble  to  a  sound  in  imitation  of  the  cry  of 
the  barred  owl. 

But  the  most  common  method  of  procuring  wild  tur¬ 
keys,  is  by  means  of  pens.  These  are  placed  in  parts  of 
the  woods  where  turkeys  have  been  frequently  observed  to 
roost,  and  are  constructed  in  the  following  manner.  Young 
trees  of  four  or  five  inches  diameter  are  cut  down,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  pieces  of  the  length  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feel. 
Two  of  these  are  laid  on  the  ground  parallel  to  each  other, 
at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Two  other  pieces  are 
laid  across  llie  ends  of  these,  at  right  angles  to  them  ;  and 
in  this  manner  successive  layers  are  added,  until  the  fabric 
is  raised  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet.  It  is  then  covered  I 
with  similar  pieces  of  wood,  placed  three  or  four  inches 
apart,  and  loaded  with  one  or  two  heavy  logs  to  render  the 
whole  firm.  This  done,  a  trench  about  eighteen  inches 
in  depth  and  width  is  cut  under  one  side  of  the  cage,  into 
which  it  opens  slantingly  and  rather  abruptly.  It  is  con 
tinned  on  its  outside  to  some  distance,  so  as  gradually  to 
attain  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  Over  the  part 
ef  this  trench  within  the  pen,  and  close  to  the  wall,  .some 
sticks  are  placed  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bridge  about  a  foot 
in  breadth.  The  trap  being  now  finished,  the  owner  places 
a  quantity  of  Indian  corn  in  its  centre,  as  well  as  in  the 
trench,  and  as  he  walks  off  drops  here  and  there  a  few 
grains  in  the  woods,  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
This  is  repeated  at  every  visit  to  the  trap,  after  the  turkeys 
have  found  it.  tfometimes  two  trenches  are  cut,  in  which 
case  the  trenches  enter  on  opposite  sides  of  the  trap,  and 
are  both  strewn  with  corn.  No  sooner  ha.s  a  turkey  dis¬ 
covered  the  tram  of  corn,  than  it  communicates  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  the  flock  by  a  cluck,  when  all  of  them  come 
up,  and  searching  for  the  grains  scattered  about,  at  length 
come  upon  the  trench,  which  they  follow,  squeezing  them¬ 
selves  one  after  another  through  the  passage  under  the 
bridge.  In  this  manner  the  whole  flock  sometimes  enters, 
but  more  commonly  six  or  seven  only,  as  they  are  alariiied 
by  the  least  noise,  even  the  cracking  of  a  tree  in  frosty 
weather.  Those  within,  having  gorged  themselves,  raise 
their  heads,  and  try  to  force  their  way  through  the  top  or 
sides  of  the  pen,  passing  and  repassing  on  the  bridge,  but 
never  for  a  moment  looking  down,  or  attempting  to  escape 
through  the  passage  by  which  they  entered  Thus  they 
remain  until  the  owner  of  the  trap  arriving,  closes  the 
trench,  and  secures  his  captives.  I  have  heard  of  eighteen 
turkeys  having  been  caught  in  this  manner  at  a  single  visit 
to  the  trap.  I  have  had  many  of  these  pens  myself,  but 
never  found  more  than  seven  in  them  at  a  time.  One  win¬ 
ter  I  kept  an  account  of  the  produce  of  a  pen  which  I  visited 


daily,  and  found  that  seventy-six  had  been  caught  in  it,  in 
about  two  months.  When  these  birds  arc  abundant,  the 
owners  of  the  pens  sometimes  become  satiated  with  their 
flesh,  and  neglect  to  visit  the  pens  for  several  days,  in  some 
cases  for  weeks.  The  poor  captives  thus  pensh  lor  want 
of  food  ;  for,  strange  a.s  it  may  seem,  they  scarcely  ever 
regain  their  liberty,  by  descending  into  the  trench  and  re¬ 
tracing  their  steps.  1  have,  more  than  once,  found  four  or 
five,  a-<d  even  ten,  dead  in  a  pen  through  inattention. 
When  wolves  or  lynxes  are  numerous,  they  are  apt  to  secure 
the  prize  before  the  owner  of  the  trap  arrives.  One  morn¬ 
ing  I  had  the  pleasure  of  securing  in  one  of  my  pens  a  fine, 
black  wolf,  which,  on  seeing  me,  squatted,  supposing  me  to 
be  passing  in  another  direction. 

Wild  turkeys  often  approach  and  associate  with  tame 
ones,  or  fight  with  them,  and  drive  them  oil'  from  their 
food.  Th-'  cocks  sometimes  pay  their  utldreasea  to  the  do¬ 
mesticate;!  females,  and  are  generally  received  by  them 
with  great  pleasure,  as  well  us  by  their  ow'nera,  who  are 
well  aware  of  the  advantages  reaultmg  from  such  intrusions, 
the  half-breed  being  much  more  hardy  than  the  tame,  and, 
consequently,  more  easily  reared. 

While  at  Henderson,  on  the  Ohio,  I  had,  among  many 
other  wild  birds,  a  fine,  male  turkey,  which  had  been  reared 
from  its  earliest  youth  under  my  care,  it  having  been  caught 
by  me  when  probably  not  more  than  tw’o  or  three  days  old. 
It  became  so  tame  that  it  would  follow  any  person  who 
called  it,  and  was  the  favorite  of  the  little  village.  Yet  it 
would  never'ruost  with  the  tame  turkeys,  but  regularly  be¬ 
took  itself  at  night  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  until  dawn.  W’hen  two  years  old,  it  began  to  fly 
>o  the  woods,  where  it  remained  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  day,  to  return  to  the  enclo.sure  as  night  approached.  It 
continued  this  practice  until  the  following  spring,  w  hen  I 
saw  it  several  limes  fly  from  its  roosting  place  to  the  lop 
of  a  high  cotton  tree,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  from  which, 
after  resting  a  little,  it  would  sail  to  the  opposite  shore,  the 
river  being  there  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  return  to¬ 
ward  nieht.  One  morning  I  saw  it  fly  off  at  a  very  early 
hour  to  the  wood-*,  in  another  direction,  and  look  no  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  the  circumstance.  Several  days  elaiwed, 
but  the  bird  did  not  return.  I  was  going  toward  some  lakes 
near  Green  River  to  shoot,  when,  having  walked  about  five 
miles,  I  saw  a  fine,  large  gobbler  cruse  the  path  before  me, 
moving  leisurely  along.  Turkeys  being  then  in  prime  con¬ 
dition  for  the  table,  I  ordered  my  dog  to  chase  it  and  put 
it  up.  The  animal  went  eff  with  great  rapidity,  and  as  it 
approached  the  turkey,  I  saw,  w’ith  great  anrpriae,  that  the 
latter  paid  little  attention.  Juno  was  on  the  point  of  seiz¬ 
ing  it,  when  she  suddenly  stopped  and  turned  her  head  to¬ 
ward  me.  1  hastened  to  them,  but  you  may  easily  conceivo 
iny  surprise  when  I  saw  my  own  favorite  bird,  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  had  recognised  the  d«g  and  w’onid  not  fly  from 
it ;  ulthuudi  the  sight  of  a  strange  dog  would  have  canseti 
it  to  run  off  at  once.  A  friend  of  mine  happening  to  be  in 
search  of  a  wounded  deer,  took  the  bird  on  his  saddle  before 
him  and  carried  it  home  fur  me.  The  following  spring  it 
was  accidentally  shut,  having  been  taken  for  a  wild  bird, 
and  brought  to  me  on  being  recognised  by  the  red  ribbon 
which  it  had  around  its  neck.  Pray,  reader,  by  what  word 
will  you  designate  the  recognition  made  by  my  favorite 
turkey  of  a  dog  which  had  been  long  associated  with  it  in 
the  yard  and  grounds!  Was  it  the  result  of  instinct  or  of 
reason — an  unconsciously  revived  impression,  or  the  act  of 
an  intelligent  mind  1 

At  the  time  when  I  removed  to  Kentucky,  rather  more 
than  a  fourth  of  a  century  ago,  turkeys  were  so  abondaiit 
that  the  price  ef  one  in  the  market  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
a  common  barn  fowl  now.  I  have  seen  them  offered  for 
the  sum  of  three  pence  each,  the  birds  weighing  from  ten 
to  twelve  pounds.  A  first  rate  turkey,  weighing  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  avoirdupois,  was  considered 
well  sold  when  it  brought  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 

Luck  among  EmTons. — We  lately  observed  the  msr- 
riage  ol  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  Osage  Banner,  guisg  the  round 
of  the  papers.  It  seems  Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  8t.  Louis  Re¬ 
publican,  has  followed  suit,  and  is  ts  be  includod  among 
the  fortunate.  Oh,  dear!  how  slow  matrimony  is  in  Irav- 
elling  our  way.  There  are  five  of  us  in  the  Star  office,  and 
net  a  married  man  in  the  whole  kit.  Heigh-ho !  What 
CHH  the  matter  be  ! — [Western  (Missouri)  Star. 


O  let  uot  tears  be  •  dim  thiae  eye.  Nor 
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lie  Soon  Shall  Meet  Again. 


soon  ehali  meet  a 


Think 't  ia  bat  for  a 


lit  -  tie  while,  And  when  I’ m  o’er  the  main 


SKCOND  VIRSK. 

Thou  wouldst  not  have  thy  Soldier  love. 
Forget  his  Country’s  call ; 

Thou  wouldst  not  have  it  said,  he  fear’d 
To  triumph  or  to  fall ! 

Thou  hast  relied  on  Providence, 

And  found  thy  faith  not  vain  ; 

And  why  not  now  1  if ’t  be  His  will. 

We  soon  shall  meet  again !  :||: 


THIRD  VERSE. 

I  go  to  win  a  glorious  name  ; 

And  in  my  Country's  right 
I  go  to  save  the  good  we  have, 

From  stem  Oppression’s  might ! 

:||:  Now  by  that  glaace,  this  fond  embrace, 
New  vigor  fills  each  vein ; 
Farewell !  remember  me  ;  we  part. 
Ere  long  to  meet  again!  :|1: 
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SwetUnhorgianism, 


SWEUKNIJORC.IAMSM,  ' 

The  RECBivBEf  or  the  Doctrinfs  or  the  New  Jerdialem 
Chchch,  A*  Keve-'leU  in  the  WriiioK^of  Emanuel  Hwidlnborg, 
to  Cbruiiiui*  of  all  DcooaiiuaUoa«.  I 

Brethrew  :  That  some  spiritual  event  is  considered  as  ! 
near  at  hand  by  vast  bodies  of  Christians  throughout  the  j 
world,  is  manifest.  Within  the  last  few  years  numerous  j 
volumes  have  been  written  to  prove  that  the  second  i 
c<miing  of  the  Lord,  or  the  Millennium,  is  not  very  distant ;  ' 
and  some,  from  interpretations  which  they  have  given  to  | 
the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  fix 
the  period  at  a  verj’  early  day.  Some  of  the  circumstances  ! 
which  have  given  rise  to  this  wide-spread  impression,  are  1 
a  more  than  ordinary  spirit  «  f  inquiry  into  religious  doc-  { 
trines,  which  characterizes  all  sects  of  the  church  ;  aii  en-  | 
deavor,  hitherto  unknown,  to  disseminate  the  truths  of  j 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  naiiuns,  by  missionaries,  and 
by  printing  in  their  various  languages  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  the  prevalence  of  a  less  warlike  spirit  among 
Rome  of  the  nations  of  Christendom,  and  a  general  dispo¬ 
sition  to  reform  civilized  mankind  by  Sunday  and  Infant- 
schools,  by  Bible  and  Temperance  societies,  and  by  a  great 
variety  of  institutions  designed  to  advance  religion,  morals, 
and  social  happiness.  That  these  “signs  of  the  times” 
should  be  considered  as  the  forerunners  of  some  mighty 
event,  is  very  natural ;  and  when  we  behold  the  wonderful 
discoveries  of  science  and  philosophy,  which,  by  means  of ' 
steam,  have  brought  nations  and  families  nearer  to  each  j 
other,  and  by  various  improvements  in  the  arts,  have  ! 
greatly  augmented  the  powers  of  human  production  for  the 
supply  of  physical  wants,  w’e  are  led  to  conclude  that  pre¬ 
parations  are  making  for  placing  man  in  a  more  elevated 
position  in  the  scale  of  being,  than  he  has  heretofore  occu¬ 
pied  ;  and  especially  as  these  improvements  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  means  of  introducing  a  more  general  educa¬ 
tion  through  public  schools,  and  a  cheaper  acquisition  of  i 
know'ledge  through  the  press.  j 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  displays  of  the  Divine  | 
Atrency,  most  of  which  have  made  their  first  appearance  i 
w'ithin  the  last  fifty  years,  Christians  are  by  no  means  [ 
agreed  as  to  the  precii*e  time  at  which  the  anticipated  event  | 
will  fake  place,  or,  as  to  the  particular  circumstances  with  ! 
which  it  will  be  accompanied.  With  most  of  them  there  j 
exists  d  mere  belief  in  some  undefined,  incomprehensible  ; 
event,  the  period  of  which  human  reason  cannot  ascertain, 
for,  “  of  that  day  and  hour  know’eth  no  man,”  and  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  an  immediate  revelation  alone  is 
competent  to  settle.  But  is  an  immediate  revelation  on 
this  subject  es-sential  to  that  end  I  This  is  a  question  which 
deeply  concerns  the  whole  Christian  church.  Of  the  posri- 
hitity  of  such  a  revelation  no  believer  in  the  Scriptures  can  ! 
•entertain  a  doubt ;  and  as  we  have  authority  for  the  asser-  j 
tion,  that  “  w'here  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish,”  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  be  too  ready  to  reject  [u probability,  i 
Of  those  who  believe,  not  only  in  the  possibility  of  an  ini-  j 
mediate  revelation,  but  in  the  absolute  need  of  one  in  the  ; 
present  divided  state  of  the  church,  are  to  be  classed  the  j 
Receivers  of  the  Writings  of  Eniunuel  Swedenborg ;  and  , 
as  a  committee  of  that  body,  appointed  by  the  Middle  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  the  United  States, 
to  put  forth  this  address,  we  do  here  most  solemnly  affirm, 
as  we  shall  have  to  answer  at  a  lutHre  day,  our  entire  and  I 
deliberate  conviction,  that  in  the  writings  of  that  com¬ 
missioned  servant  -f  the  Lord,  is  to  be  found  such  a  reve- 
lation.  *  .  .  .  i 

In  making  this  public  avowal,  and  in  giving  our  reasons  | 
for  this  conscientious  belief,  we  are  aware  that  we  shall  in-  I 
cur  the  imputation  of  superstition  «r  fanaticism  ;  but  con¬ 
sidering  it  a  duty  to  make  known  to  others  what  we  have 
so  much  reason  to  huno  to  be  trur,  we  cannot  shrink  from 
its  performance.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  other  far  more 
enlightened  and  more  worthy  than  ourselves  to  be  scofied 
at,  derided,  and  even  put  to  death,  for  promulgating  the 
truth.  But  whilst  we  remember  that  the  early  Christians, 
who,  amidst  odium  and  persecution,  proclaimed  the  first 
advent  of  the  Lord,  succeeded  in  gaining  to  their  side  many 
who  at  first  believed  that  too  much  learning  had  made  them 
mad,  or,  that  it  too  little  disqualified  them  from  instructing 
others,  we  do  not  despair  of  some  success  In  our  announce¬ 
ment  of  His  second  advent,  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  pow¬ 
er  and  glory  of  His  Holy  Word  through  His  revelation  of 
its  spiritual  sense. 


Many  of  you,  to  w'hom  this  appeal  is  addressed,  have  no 
doubt  heard  of  the  name  of  Swedenborg,  and  most  of  you 
have  probably  believed  that  he  was  a  deluded  mystic,  or  a 
madman.  The  same  thing  once  happened  to  most  of  us 
who  now  acknowledge  the  authenticity  of  his  writings. 
We  were  all  like  yourselves,  brought  up  and  educated  in 
one  or  other  of  the  various  sects  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
until  we  looked  into  the  writings  of  that  gifted  man,  had 
no  other  opinion  of  him  than  that  which  is  above  express¬ 
ed.  To  us  as  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Quakers,  Catholics,  Arc.,  the  idea  that  a  man  like  ourselves 
could,  at  this  day,  have  had  his  spiritual  eyes  opened,  and 
could  have  been  permitted  to  behold  the  things  of  the  invisi¬ 
ble  world,  as  !^l.  John,  Ezekiel,  and  the  other  early  prophets 
were,  appeared  to  us  so  irreconcileable  with  all  our  precon- 
ceived'opinions  of  divine  arrangement,  that  we  rejected  it 
as  not  to  be  for  a  moment  entertained.  Like  others  of  old, 
we  very  naturally  inquired,  “  Have  any  of  the  rulers  be¬ 
lieved  on  him  1”  and,  receiving  a  negative  reply  to  this 
question,  and  finding,  besides,  that  “  not  many  wi^  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,”  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  testimony,  w'e  thought  ourselves  not  called  upon 
to  examine  hi.s  claims  to  a  hearing.  Curiosity,  however, 
with  some,  the  recommendation  of  pious  friends  with 
others,  and  a  desite  to  become  acquainted  with  supposed 
heresies,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  and  refuting  them, 
w'ith  others  again,  induced  us  to  inquire  who  w'as  Sweden¬ 
borg,  whose  name  had  been  associated  with  Joan  of  Arc, 
Jemima  Wilkinson,  Joanna  Southcote,  and  various  other 
fanatics  that  flourished  for  a  season  ;  w'hat  wts  his  charac¬ 
ter;  what  were  his  attainments,  and  his  title  to  credibility  ; 
and  what  were  the  doctrines  which  he  taught  1  In  Ihe 
prosecution  of  these  inquiries,  we  found  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tions,  as  we  are  persuaded  thousands  of  others  would  do,  if 
they  could  divest  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  intercourse 
between  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds  is  at  this  day  tm- 
poxaibie.  What  these  solutions  were,  it  would  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  in  an  address  of  this  sort  to  state  in  detail,  and  we  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  following  brief  sum¬ 
mary. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  the  son  of  Jasper  Swedenborg, 
Bishop  of  Skara  in  Sweden,  and  at  one  time  superintendent 
of  the  Swedit-h  churches  in  Peiin.sylvania.  He  was  bom 
on  the  2yfh  of  January,  1688,  at  Stockholm,  and  was  en¬ 
nobled  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  under  the  name  ofSweden- 
borg,  on  account  of  important  services  he  had  rendered  the 
state  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  ns  assessor  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Mines,  to  which  office  he  had  been  appointed  by 
the  celebrated  Charles  the  Twelfth.  As  a  philosopher  and 
a  man  of  science,  his  talents  were  of  the  highest  order,  as 
is  conclusively  establUhed  by  a  number  of  works  written  by 
him  on  mineralogy,  and  on  various  other  philosophical  sub¬ 
jects,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  and  perhaps  in  other  libraries  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  perfect  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  had  a  reputation  for  general  learning  inferior 
to  that  of  very  few  men  of  the  age.  Ills  character  was 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  modesty,  and  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  exemplary  morals  and  piety  The  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  Hartley,  a  pious  and  learned  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  knew  him  personally  and  intimately,  spoke 
of  him  thus  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : — “  Our  author  ever  kept 
the  holy  Scriptures  in  his  view  ;  they  were  his  light  and 
guide,  his  shield  and  buckler  on  all  occasions  and  if  addi¬ 
tional  testimony  were  wanted,  we  have  it  in  the  uniform  tenor 
of  his  writings,  the  evidence  of  numerous  friends,  whose 
declarations  are  upon  record,  and  in  the  following  brief 
compendium  of  rules  which  he  established  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  life.  ‘ 

I.  To  read  often,  and  to  meditate  well  on  the  Word  or 

CjOD. 

II.  To  be  always  resigned  and  content  under  the  dispen¬ 
sations  of  Providence. 

III.  Always  to  observe  a  propriety  of  behavior,  and  to 
preserve  the  conscience  clear  and  void  of  ofience. 

IV.  To  obey  that  which  is  ordained  ;  to  be  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our  employment,  and  to  do 
every  thing  in  our  power  to  render  ourselves  as  universally 
useful  as  possible. 

Thus  prepared  for  the  important  duties  he  was  raised  up 
to  perform,  like  Moses,  who,  preparatory  to  his  mission  to 
Pharaoh,  was  “  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,” 
was  Swedenborg,  in  the  year  1743»  at  the  age  of  fiity-five. 


Swedenborgianism.  G3 

called  to  asstime  the  etlice  of  H  se«r,  and  to  communicate  to  what  we  now  assert,  that  not  only  are  all  these  stories 
mankind  matters  which  the  degenerate  and  iiitidel  condi-  u//e>7y  untrue,  but  that  no  receiver  of  Swedenborg’s  w’riiings 
tion  of  the  world  rendered  essential  to  be  known,  for  the  in  this  or  any  other  country,  as  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  has 
salvation  of  the  human  race.  What  he  saw,  what  he  was  '  ever  been  guilty  of  the  fully  described,  a.s  to  any  of  these 
commanded  to  reveal,  and  what  liv  has  w’rittcn,  is  contained  '  particulars,  inasmuch  as  the  suppo.-itiun  is  impossible  and 
in  a  series  of  near  thirty  octavo  volumes,  all  written  in  i  absurd,  on  the  principles  of  the  Xew  Jerusub  m  church, 
Latin,  and  not,  therefore,  designed  to  captivate  the  ignorant  w  hich  maintain  that  space  ainJ  locality  are  not  predicable 
or  credulous;  for  who  would  publish,  with  such  an  object,  of  spiritual  beings. 

books  which  could  be  read  by  none  but  the  learned,  w  ho  With  these  remarks,  designed  with  the  sole  object  of  en- 
are  least  likely  to  be  attracted  by  theological  investigations,  abling  others  to  enjoy  the  light  which  we  onr>elves  possess, 
and  especially  by  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  involved  in  we  shall  conclude  this  short  and  humble  appeal  with  a  de- 
the  marvellous;  or  by  the  clergy,  who  are  too  much  at-  claration  of  a  few  of  the  leading  doctrines  upon  which  the 
tached  to  their  respective  crt'cds  to  be  induced  to  listen  to  Xew  Cliurch  is  founded,  from  wliieb  it  will  be  seen,  that 
one  whose  views  differ  so  essentially  from  their  own  1  Xor  ^  great  injustice  has  been  done  us  by  those,  w  ho  without  in- 
wa.s  Swedenborg  a  preacher  or  seeker  of  proselytes  ;  and  in  tjuiring  into  eur  laitli,  have  ascribed  to  us  tenet*  which  are 
this  particular  he  differed  from  all  who  appeared  before  the  very  opposites  of  what  we  believe, 
him,  or  have  since  appeared,  and  have  been  known  to  the  :  They  are  as  follows: 

world  as  fanatics  or  visioimrit'^s  ;  and  thus  he  has  proved  1.  God  is  One  both  in  es-^ence  and  in  person,  in  whem, 
himself  as  not  belonging  to  that  class  of  propagandists.  His  nevertheles.-,  is  a  Divine  Trinity,  ci)n->-isting  of  Father,  ^^011, 
works  were  printed  chiefly  at  London  and  Amsterdam,  at  '  and  Holy  Spirit,  like  soul,  bod> ,  and  operation  in  man  ;  ami, 
his  own  private  expense,  during  a  series  of  twenty  eight  j  that  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  JesusChri>f,  is  that  (.tod. 
years,  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  personal  profit  j  Hence,  when  the  Lord  said  to  Fliilip,  “1  and  my  Father 
from  their  sale;  for,  had  a  profit  resulted,  we  are  assured,  1  are  one  *•  he  that  seeth  me  seeth  the  Father  atul  when 
upon  cotemporary  authority,  that  it  was  his  design  to  have  |  St.  John  said,  “the  Word  was  (.Io»l,'’  and  “  the  Word  w.i.s 
presented  it  to  a  Hriti-li  society,  established  fur  propagating  made  fle>li  and  dwelt  among  U' and  when  St  I’aiil  said, 
the  Gospel.  Of  his  theological  writings,  all  have  been  trans-  i  “in  JesnsChri.'-tdwelletli  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  lx -dily 
lated  into  English,  many  into  Swedish  and  German,  and  and  in  him  ye  are  rompleie,”  and  when  the  I.,ord  said  lo 
some  into  French,  and  all  by  the  gratuitous  labor  of  scholars  St.  John  in  the  Kevelaiioii>,  “  1  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
wh»  have  been  actuated  by  the  sole  desire  to  (lis.se mi nate  beginning  and  the  emring,  saitb  the  Lord,  which  is,  and 
what  they  believed  to  be  truth.  He  died  at  London  on  the  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Alimglity,*’  “  1  am 
2!1th  of  .Vlarch,  1772,  at  the  advanced  agij  of  eighty-four  the  first  and  the  lost :  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead” — 
years,  without  ever  having  been  married.  ,  they  all  spoke  in  accordance  with  this  doctrine. 

And  now  we  will  ask  the  candid  Christian  reader  who  ■  ‘2.  That  the  word  of  the  Lord,  or  sacred  S^rripture,  was 

believes  in  the  po'nn'nlity  of  revelation  in  these  latter  days,  written  by  Divine  inspiration;  that  it  contains  tliiee  distinct 
and  who  is  of  opinion  that  an  authoritative  exposition  would  sense.-*,  cel-stial,  spiritual,  and  natural,  w  hich  are  unite,4  tiy 
be  beneficial,  of  those  parts  of  Scripture,  the  various  inter-  correspondence,  and  that  in  each  sense  it  is  Divine  truth, 
pretations  of  which  have  caused  the  Church  of  the  Lord  to  uccommudated  respectively  to  aiigeD,  spirits,  and  men. 
be  split  into  fragment-*,  whether  he  can  imagine  a  man  bet-  3.  That  all  evils,  whether  of  ufiectioii,  of  tiimight,  or  of 
ter  fitted  to  p.  rforrn  such  a  duty,  than  such  a  one  as  we  life,  ought  tube  shunned  as  sins  against  God,  because  thc-y 
have  described  I  If  he  cannot,  let  us  be.seech  him  to  go  ;  proceed  from  the  devil,  that  i.-*,  from  hell,  and  destroy  m 
one  step  further,  and  bring  himself  to  believe  that,  7)«s«i/Wy,  man  the  capacity  of  enjoying  the  happiness  of  heaven  Hut 
Swedenborg  may  have  been  commissioned  to  write  w  hat  that,  on  the  other  hand,  good  .tfl'eetions,  good  thunglits,  and 
he  has  written,  and  that,  po.Mt6/^,  a  refusal  to  examine  his  good  actions,  ought  lobe  clieri>hed  and  performed,  becau.-e 
claims  to  credibility,  may  be  a  voluntary  closing  of  the  they  are  of  God  and  from  God  :  and  that  every  act  of  Uve 
mind  to  the  reception  of  truth,  and  a  rejection  of  knowledge  i  and  charily,  of  justice  and  eijiiity,  both  towariJs  society  in 
which  may  lead  t.-»  salvation.  Let  not  the  cry,  “  he  has  a  general,  and  towards  individuals  in  partiiuil.ir,  oiiglit  to  be 
devil  and  is  mad,”  deter  him  from  looking  at  hi.s  w’rilings  ;  done  by  man  an  of  hiin.-*elf;  nevertiiele.-.-*,  under  the  ac- 
in  a  spirit  of  soberness,  the  only  spiritin  which  serious  sub-  krivwledgemenl  and  belief  thuttliey  are  rtallj  and  truly  frtm 
jects  ought  lo  be  approached.  Let  him  recollect  that  the  the  Lord,  operating  in  him  and  by  him 
Christian  church  wms  established  in  the  age  of  ike  apostles,  4.*  That  every  event  or  occurrence  in  human  life,  w  liether 
not  by  those  w  ho  rejected  their  testimony  without  an  ex-  of  prosperity  or  of  adver?ity,  is  under  ihe  immediute  super- 
amination,  bm  by  those  who  were  willing  to  hear  them.  '  intenderice  and  direction  cf  the  Divine  Providence  ;  and 
Let  him  recollect  that  there  is  such  an  internal  evidence  in  '  that  nothing  does  or  c?n  befall  man,  either  in  his  colJetlive 
religious  truth,  a.s  that  a  man  may  “  know  of  the  doctrine  ;  or  individual  capacity,  but  wh.  t,  even  llu-  most  minute,  as 
whether  it  be  of  God,”  and  let  him  ponder  well  upon  the  |  well  as  in  the  most  important  eircum.-tunee.s  attending  it,  is 
quGstion,  why  shou'd  men,  who  never  condemn,  without  a  made  to  contribute,  in  a  way  known  only  to  luliuile  Wis- 
perusal,  works  w'hich  profess  to  point  out  the  road  to  tein-  dom,  to  his  final  benefit  and  advantage, 
poral  riches  and  happiness,  condemn,  without  a  perusal,  5.  That  man  ha.s  free  will  in  spiritual  things,  and  that, 
works  which  profess  to  point  out  the  road  to  eternal  riches  consequently,  if  he  be  not  ^aved,  it  is  his  own  fault, 
and  happiness  1  We  are  aware  of  the  prejudices  that  many  Fifty  five  years  liavn.  puh.-ed  away  .-inee  the  writings  of 
must  overcome  before  they  can  be  induced  to  comply  with  Swedenborg  were  first  intro(iiicrd  into  the  I  'nited  States  ; 
this  invitation.  ;  and  twenty-five  years  have  thus  day  elap.-*ed  since  notice 

Silly  stories  have  been,  time  after  time,  within  the  last  ;  was  given,  throu!;li  the  public  papers,  that  an  organized 
forty  years,  circulated  in  this  community,  respecting  the  |  society  for  disseminating  those  writings  had  jii.-*t  been  es- 
followers  of  Swedenborg,  some  of  whom  have  been  eonfi-  tablish^d  at  Philudelpliia.  The  number  of  known  receivers 
deafly  represented  to  set  plates  at  their  tables  for  their  de-  at  that  period,  throughout  the  United  h^tates,  did  act  exceed 
ceased  relatives  ;  to  pay  for  seaLs  in  stage  coaches  fur  invis-  a  hundred.  Their  number  is  probably  now  about  four 

ible  travelling  compinion.o,  and  to  have  been  seen  in  the  :  thousand,  showing  a  gradual  increase,  but  rn<t  .-.ucli  a  one 

streets  confessedly  taking  otf  their  hats  to  Moses,  or  some  as  might  have  been  expected  bad  the  doctrines  taught,  and 
of  the  prophet-!.  A  denial  at  this  enlightened  day  of  such  !  the  principles  devaloped,  been  adapted  to  caplivat**  the  Hi¬ 
stories,  which  have  had  their  origin  in  the  levity  or  falsity  j  tentioii  of  the  simple,  the  superstitious,  or  the  illio  rale, 
of  those  who  fabricated  them,  and  in  the  credulity  of  those  Three  magazines  for  the  dirseminution  of  the  truths  of  the 
who  have  been  induced  to  believe  their  fables,  may  appear  ]  Church,  are  now  published  in  this  country,  viz  :  “  The 
as  an  uncalled-for  measure  ;  and  so  we  should  have  consid-  j  New  Jerusalem  Magazine,”  at  Lost'nn  ;  “  Tlie  Precurs«>r,” 
ered  it,  had  not  the  fact  come  lo  our  knowledge,  that  very  I  at  Cincinnati,  and  “  The  Xew  Churchman,”  at  I’liiladel- 
recently,  in  a  company  in  Philadelphia,  compo^d  in  part  *  phia,  and  in  each  of  those  cities  are  t«  be  found  depositories 

of  clergymen,  one  of  them  related,  to  all  appeirrances  as  if  i  for  the  sale  of  the  w'riiings  of  the  Church.  Twenty-five 

he  truly  believed  it,  that  a  minister  of  the  church  in  ques-  j  years  ago  there  was  but  one  clergyman  of  the  Church  in 
tion,  who  had  fir?t  received  orders  in  the  Episcopal  cliurch  j  the  United  States.  There  are  now  abrmt  thirty-eight  or- 
in  that  city,  had  been  known  to  take  ofi'bis  hat  to  Moses  in  1  dained  andjlicensed  mini.'iters,  of  whom  twelve  are  graduates 
the  street  and  to  secure  a  seat  at  table  on  board  of  a  steam-  of  New  England  universities,  and  there  arc  societies  who 
boat,  for  a  fellow-traveller  whom  nobody  could  see.  Be  it  hold  meetings  for  publir  worship  in  the  three  cities  that 
tken  known,  and  we  pledge  oar  characters  for  the  truth  of  have  been  named,  as  well  as  in  New’  York,  Baltimore,  and 
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Washington,  and  in  several  of  the  towns  of  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Western  .States,  the 
members  of  which  would  gladly  assist  sincere  seekers  of 
the  truth,  in  obtaining  the  books  recommended  to  their 
perusal. 

“  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all. 
Amen.” 

On  behalf  of  the  Middle  Convention  of  Receivers  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States. 

CHADLKS  J.  DOUGHTY,  President. 


WILLIAM  CHAUVKNET,  Secretary. 

DANIEL  LAM.MOT,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

JO.SEPiI  RANDAL,  Treasurer. 

CoNDY  Kaguet, 

CoDDI NOTON  ChESBROUGH, 
Daniel  Goddard, 

William  M.  Chauve.net, 
Samuel  Hkmple, 

Leonard  Whitney, 
Richard  M’Cabe, 

Lemuel  C.  Ukldino, 
SoLYMAN  Brown, 

Joseph  Jacobson, 

William  B.  Van  Nortwick, 
James  Chestekman, 

Actinq 


o 
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PiHLAOELPHTA,  JiDuary  1,  IK4I— 85. 


WINTER  EVENINGS. 

During  the  winter  season,  most  of  the  youth  of  our  land, 
particularly  those  of  the  country,  have  the  evening  at  their 
own  di.'^posal,  to  devote  to  amusement,  recreation,  or  what¬ 
ever  pur.- uit  they  choose.  We  speak  now  of  those  who 
are  employed  in  some  active  or  necea-ary  pursuit  during 
the  day,  and  to  whom  evening  brings  their  only  leisure  ;  for 
t  le  youth  who  hasnotsainesuchemployment.or whodoesnot 
seek  It,  is  not  the  one  to  be  benelitted  by  any  thing  that  may 
be  said  on  the  iinprovtment  ol  his  leisure  hours.  We  there¬ 
fore  address  our  remarks  to  the  industrious  youth  of  our 
country,  who  are  trained  to  useful  and  laudable  purposes. 
Such  young  men  will  hail  the  lung  evenings  of  this  season 
with  delight,  and  bless  the  glad  hours  which  they  may  de¬ 
vote  uninterruptedly  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 

Few  young  men  are  at  all  aware  of  the  amount  ot  valua¬ 
ble  knowledge  of  which  they  might  become  the  masters  and 
possessors,  by  a  careful  and  judicious  improvement  of  the 
leisure  afforded  by  the  evenings^of  a  single  winter ;  and 
when  we  add  to  this  the  acipiisiiioii  of  ten  or  fifteen  winters, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  what  a  youth  of  common  capacity 
might  attain  would  make  him  a  learned  man  in  any  section 
of  the  Union.  Many  who  rendered  themselves  eminent 
and  useful  in  their  day — the  Franklins,  the  Sherman.‘>,  the 
Rittenhuuses,  and  the  Bowditches  of  our  own  country — the 
Watts,  the  Fergusons,  and  the  Simpsons  of  England — names 
namesconspicuousin  the  list  of  contributors,  and  the  benefac 
lors  of  that  species — made  themselves  what  they  were  by  a 
diligent  use  of  less  leisure  time  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  young  men  of  the  United  States  The  greatest 
men  of  every  age  have  in  general  been  self  taught  and  self- 
made.  They  have  risen  from  obscurity,  and  struggled  with 
adverse  circumstances.  A  diligent  use  of  their  tune,  (stu¬ 
dying  and  laboring  while  others  slept  or  played,)  a  steady 
perseverance,  and  an  indomitable  energy,  gave  them  their 
attainments  and  their  eminence.  Cicaro,  by  far  the  most  | 
learned  man  of  all  antiquity,  a.s  well  as  the  greatest  orator 
of  Rome,  lets  us  at  once  into  the  secret  of  all  his  vast  and 
varied  learning,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  time  which  others 
gave  to  feasts,  and  dice,  and  sports,  he  devoted  to  patient 
study. 

It  mitters  not  what  may  be  a  young  man’s  intended  pur¬ 
suit  of  life  ;  he  cannot  choose  any  for  which  reading  and 
study,  during  his  leisure  hours,  will  not  the  better  qualify 
him.  If  he  is  to  be  a  farmer,  let  him  read  books  and  trea¬ 
tises  on  agriculture ;  if  he  is  to  be  a  mechanic,  let  him 
study  the  mathematics  and  works  on  mechanism,  architec¬ 
ture,  &c. ;  if  he  is  to  be  a  merchant,  let  him  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  principles  of  political  economy,  the  statistics 
of  trade,  and  the  history  of  commerce  ;  and,  finally,  if  he 
is  to  be  an  American  citizen,  one  of  the  millions  to  whom  | 
is  to  be  intrusted  the  rich  heritage  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  bequeathed  to  us  b)r  our  fathers,  let  him  study  well 
th«  hiftory,  the  Constitution,  and  the  institutions  of  the 


I  United  States,  and  let  him  contemplate  frequently  the  lives 
I  and  character  of  those  who  wrought  out  and  framed  our 
I  liberties. 

i  Nor  is  the  knowledge  to  be  thus  acquired  the  only  in- 
■  ducement  for  a  young  man  to  devote  the  hours  of  his  lei- 
I  sure  to  reading  and  study.  The  pleasure  to  be  found  in 
such  pursuits  is  as  much  superior  to  that  transient  and  gid¬ 
dy  excitement  attendant  merely  on  the  gayer  amusements, 
as  it  is  purer,  more  elegant,  and  more  refined.  The  young 
I  man,  too,  who  habituates  his  mind  to  find  pleasure  and 
gratification  in  reading  and  study,  can  never  want  for  secie- 
I  ty ;  for  he  creates  around  him  a  society  of  which  he  can 
!  never  be  deprived — a  society  which  will  never  weary  of  his 
I  presence,  which  has  nothing  cold  or  artificial  or  false — a 
society  composed  of  the  very  elite  of  the  earth — the  mas- 
I  ter  minds  of  all  ages  and  all  countries.  With  them  he  can 
retire  into  his  library,  to  spend  a  leisure  hour,  whenever 
opportunity  occurs,  certain  of  finding  them  ever  ready  to 
delight  and  instruct. — [Prentice’s  Louisville  Journal. 


A  CHRISTIAN  VIEWING  DEATH. 

I  have  seen  one  die :  she  was  beautiful ;  and  beautiful 
were  the  ministries  of  life  that  were  given  her  to  fulfil. 
Angelic  loveliness  enrobed  her  ;  and  a  grace  as  if  it  were 
caught  from  heaven,  breathed  in  every  tone,  hallowed 
every  afi'vction,  shone  in  every  action — invested  as  a  halo 
her  whole  existence,  and  made  it  a  light  and  blessing,  a 
charm  and  a  vision  of  gladness,  to  all  around  her :  but  she 
died  !  Friendship,  and  love,  and  parental  fondness,  and  in¬ 
fant  weakness,  strwtched  out  their  hand  to  save  her;  but 
they  could  not  save  her  :  and  she  died  !  What !  did  all 
that  loveliness  die  !  Is  there  no  land  of  the  blessed  and  the 
lovely  ones,  for  such  to  live  in !  Forbid  it  reason,  religion ! 
bereaved  affection,  and  undying  love  !  forbid  the  thought ! 
It  cannot  be  that  such  die,  in  God’s  counsel,  who  live,  even 
in  frail  human  memory,  forever ! 

I  have  seen  one  die — in  the  maturity  of  every  power,  in 
the  earthly  perfection  of  every  faculty ;  when  many  temp¬ 
tations  had  been  overcome,  and  many  hard  lesions  had 
been  learned ;  when  many  experiments  had  made  virtue 
easy,  and  had  given  a  facility  to  action,  and  a  success  to  en¬ 
deavor  ;  when  wisdom  had  been  learnt  from  many  mistakes, 
and  a  skill  had  been  laboriously  acquired  in  the  use  of  ma¬ 
ny  powers ;  and  the  being  I  looked  upon  had  just  compass¬ 
ed  that  most  useful,  most  practical  of  all  knowledge,  how 
to  live,  and  to  act  well  and  wisely ;  yet  I  have  seen 
such  an  one  die  !  Was  all  this  treasure  gained,  only  to  be 
lost  1  Were  all  these  faculties  trained,  only  to  be  thrown 
into  utter  disuse  I  Was  this  instrument — the  intelligent 
soul,  the  noblest  in  the  universe — was  it  so  laboriously 
fashioned,  and  by  the  most  varied  and  expensive  apparatus, 
that,  on  the  very  moment  of  being  finLlied,  it  should  be 
cast  away  forever  I  No,  the  dead,  as  we  call  them  do  not 
so  die.  They  carry  our  thoughts  to  another  and  a  nobler 
existence.  They  teach  us,  and  especially  by  all  the  strange 
and  seemingly  untoward  circumstances  of  their  departure 
from  this  life,  that  they,  and  w«,  shall  live  forever.  They 
open  the  future  world,  then,  to  our  faith. 

Oh !  death  ! — dark  hour  to  hopeless  unbelief!  hour  to 
which,  in  that  creed  of  despair,  no  hour  shall  succeed  !  be¬ 
ing’s  last  hour!  to  whose  appalling  darkness,  even  the 
shadow's  of  an  avenging  retribution,  w'ere  brightness  and 
relief — death  !  what  art  thou  to  the  Christian’s  assurance  I 
Great  hour  answer  to  life’s  prayer — great  hour  that  shall 
break  assunder  the  bond  ef  life’s  mystery  :  hour  of  release 
from  life’s  burden — hour  *of  re-union  with  the  loved  and 
lost — what  mighty  hopes,  hasten  to  their  fulfilment  in  thee  ! 
What  longings,  what  aspirations — breathed  in  the  still 
night,  beneath  the  silent  stars— what  dread  emotions  of 
curiosity — what  deep  meditations  of  joy — what  hallowed 
imaginings  of  never  experienced  purity  and  bliss — what 
possibilities  shadowing  forth  unspeakable  realities  to  the 
soul,  all  verge  to  their  consummation  in  thee  !  Oh  !  death ! 
the  Christian’s  death  !  What  art  thou,  but  a  gate  of  life, 
the  portal  of  heaven,  the  threshold  of  eternity ! — JJeteey. 

(Icy-  There  are  outstanding  at  the  pre.sent  time  $750,005 
of  the  notes  of  the  old  United  States  Bank,  most  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  destroyed,  as  they  have  almost  entirely 
ceased  to  make  their  appearance  for  redemption. 
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BY  SIR  E.  L.  BULWER. 

AVTHOB  or  “THE  LADY  Or  LYONS,”  “  BICH ELILO,”  “  BILNZI,”  A.C. 

’T  is  a  very  food  world  we  live  in. 

To  lend,  to  »tteiid,  or  to  five  lu ; 

But  to  her,  or  lo  borrow,  or  get  a  man’s  own, 

’I’is  the  very  worst  world  that  over  wes  kiivwn! 

OU  Truitta, 

Uud,  es  horrbht  dor  Erde  Uott,  das  Ueld.— SrAsBcr. 

Dedicated  to  John  Forsteb,  Es(|.,  author  of  The  Lives  of  Slates 
men  ot  the  CoioNjonwe^lth  ;  a  slight  iue*-urial  of  sincere  respect  and 
cordial  friendship,  although  (f  >r  we  are  all  hum  tn  !)  he  has  lu  one  in¬ 
stance,  and  but  one,  suffered  his  judgement  to  be  misled  by  too  great 
a  regard  for  “Money!” 

ZiSNdaN,  Noveniber,  1840. 


PERSONS  or  THE  DHAMAs 

AS  PERFORMED  IN  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL,  HAYMARRET. 


Mtn. 

Lobd  Glossmobe.  . . ....Mr.  Vininc. 

Sib  John  Vesby,  Bart ,  Knigkt  of  th*  Gotlpk, 

F.R.  b'.,  F  S.A,..Mr.  Strickland. 

Sib  Frederick  Blount . Mr.  Lacy. 

Stout . Mr.  D.  Rees. 

GBAvrs.  . Mr.  VVebstcb. 

Evelyn . Mr.  Mcbeauv. 

Captain  Dudley  Smooth . ^....Mr.  Wrench. 

gHARP . Mr.  Waldron. 

’Poke . Mr.  Oxrbrky. 

Frantz  Tui'ur . Mr.  O  Smith. 

Tabouret,  UpkoUUrer . Mr.  IIowb. 

MacFinch,  Jcwslrr  and  SUterttnitk . Mr.GouoH. 

MacStucco,  Architect . Mr.  Mai  mews. 

Kite,  Horee-dealer . Mr.  Santcr. 

Crimsov,  forlrait-painUr . . . Mr.  Gallot. 

Grab  Publitktr . Mr.  Caulpibld. 

Patent,  Guack-huilder . . . Mr. Clarke. 

Members  op  thb  ***  Club,  Servants,  Sic. 

ffomen. 

Lady  Franklin,  kalf-titter  to  Sir  John  V'bsev  ..  .Mrs.  Glover. 

Georoiana.  daughter  to  Sir  John . Miss  Horton. 

Clara  campaotoa  to  Lady  Franklin,  cuu^in  to 

Evelyn . .  ....Miss  Faucit. 

Ladies,  Slc. 


Scene,  London,  1840. 

ACT  Z 

SCENE  1....A  dratoing-room  in  Sir  John  Vksey’ii 
houee  ;  folding-doora,  at  the  back,  which  open  on  another 
drawing-room.  To  the  right  a  table,  with  neiotpapeta, 
bookx,  ^c.  ;  to  the  left  a  aofd  writing  table. 

Sir  John,  Georihna. 

Sir  John  [reading  a  letter  edged  with  black}.  Yes,  he  says 
at  twH  precisely.  "  Dear  Sir  John,  as  since  the  death  of 
my  sainted  Maria” — Hum — that  'shis  wife  ;  she  made  him 
a  martyr,  and  now  he  makes  her  a  sreint ! 

G>x)r.  Well,  as  since  her  death  T — 

Sir  John  [reading}.  “  I  have  been  living  in  chambers, 
where  I  cannot  so  well  invite  ladies,  you  will  allow  me  to 
bring  Mr.  Sharp,  the  lawyer,  to  read  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  Mordaunt  (to  which  I  am  appointed  executor)  at  your 
house — your  daughter  being  the  nearest  relation.  I  shall 
be  with  you  at  two  precisely.  Henry  Graves.” 

Geor.  And  you  really  feel  sure  that  pour  Mr.  Mordaunt 
has  made  me  his  heiress  1 

Sir  John.  Ay,  thu  richest  heiress  in  England  1  Can 
you  doubt  it  1  Are  you  not  his  nearest  relation  1  Niece 
by  your  poor  mother,  his  own  sister.  All  the  time  he 
was  making  this  enormous  fortune  in  India  did  we  ever 
miss  sending  him  Tittle  reminiscences  of  our  disinterested 
affection  1  When  he  was  last  in  England,  and  you  only 
so  high,  was  not  my  house  his  home  I  Did  n’t  I  get  a 
surfeit  out  of  complaisance  to  his  execrable  curries  and 
pillawsi  Did  n’t  he  smoke  his  hookah — nasty  old — that 
is,  poor  dear  man — in  my  best  drawing-room  4  And  did 
yon  ever  speak  without  calling  him  your  “  handsome 
uncle  t” — for  the  excellent  creature  was  as  vain  as  a  pea¬ 
cock — 

Gkor.  And  siAigly— 

Sir  John.  The  dear  deceased !  Alas,  he  wtu,  indeed, 
like  a  kangaroo  in  a  jaundice !  And  y,  after  all  these 
marks  of  attachment,  you  are  not  his  heiress,  why  Aen  the 
finest  feelings  of  our  nature — the  ties  of  blood — the  principles 
of  justice — are  implanted  in  us  in  vain. 

1) 


G5 


Goor.  Beautiful,  sir.  Was  not  that  in  your  last  speech 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  upon  the  great  Chimney-sweep 
Question  1 

t5iR  John.  Clever  girl! — what  a  memory  she  ha.** !  Sit 
dow’n,  Georgy.  Upon  this  most  hH|*py — 1  mean  melan¬ 
choly — occasion,  I  feel  that  I  may  trust  you  with  a  secret. 
You  see  this  fine  hou."<e — our  tine  servHnts — our  tine  plate— 
our  fine  dinners:  every  uuu  thinks  Sir  John  Vesey  a  rich 
man. 

Geor.  And  are  you  not,  papa  t 

Sir  John.  Not  a  bit  of  jt — all  humbui;,  child — all  hum¬ 
bug,  upon  my  soul !  As  you  hazard  a  minnow  to  hook  in  a 
trout,  so  one  guinea  throwu  out  with  aildress  is  often  the 
best  bait  for  a  hundred.  There  are  two  rules  in  life — First, 
Men  are  valued  not  for  what  they  are,  but  what  they  errm 
to  be.  Secondly,  If  you  have  no  merit  or  money  of  your 
own,  you  must  trade  on  the  merits  and  money  of  ether  peo¬ 
ple.  My  father  got  the  title  by  services  in  the  army,  and 
died  penniless.  On  the  strength  of  his  services  1  got  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  KX)/.  a-year — on  the  strenghth  of  4i»iV.  a-year  1  took 
credit  for  S(XV. :  on  the  strength  ef  KM)/,  a-year  I  married 
your  mother  with  lO.iXM)/. :  on  the  strength  of  Io.ihm)/.  I 
took  credit  for  40,000/,  and  paid  Dicky  Gossip  ihreu 
guineas  a-week  to  go  about  everywhere  calling  me  “  Stin¬ 
gy  Jack.” 

Geor.  Ha  !  ha  !  A  di.sagreeable  nickname. 

Sir  John.  But  a  valuable  reputation.  When  a  man  is 
called  stingy,  it  is  as  much  as  calling  him  rich  ;  and  when 
a  man’s  called  rich,  why  he ’s  a  man  universally  respected. 
On  the  strength  of  my  re-epectability  1  wheedled  a  constitu¬ 
ency,  changed  niy  politics,  resigned  my  seat  to  a  minister, 
who,  to  a  man  of  such  stake  in  the  country,  could  offer 
nothing  less  in  return  than  a  patent  office  of  'JiMXi/.  a-year. 
That ’s  the  way  to  succeed  in  life.  Humbug,  my  dear  ! — 
all  humbug,  upon  my  soul ! 

Geor.  I  must  say  that  you — 

Sir  John.  Know  the  world,  to  be  sure.  Now,  for  your 
fortune.  As  I  spend  all  that  1  have,  I  can  have  nothing  to 
leave  you ;  yet  even  without  counting  your  uncle,  you  have 
always  passed  for  an  heiress  on  the  credit  of  your  expecta¬ 
tions  from  the  savings  of  ‘‘Stingy  Jack.”  The  same  with 
your  education.  1  never  gnidged  anything  to  make  a  show 
— never  stuffed  your  head  with  histories  and  homilies  ;  but 
you  draw,  you  sing,  you  dance,  you  walk  well  into  a  room  ; 
and  that ’s  the  way  young  ladies  are  educated  now-a-di  ys, 
in  order  to  become  a  pride  to  their  parents  and  a  bh  ssing 
to  their  husband — that  is,  when  they  have  caught  him. 
Apropos  of  a  husband :  you  know  we  thought  of  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  Blount. 

Geor.  Ah,  papa,  he  is  so  charming. 

Sir  John  He  was  ao,  my  dear,  before  we  knew  your 
poor  uncle  was  dead  ;  but  an  heiress  such  as  you  will  be 
should  look  out  for  a  duke.  Where  the  deuce  is  Evelyn 
this  morning  4 

Geor.  1  ’ve  not  seen  him,  papa.  What  a  strange  char¬ 
acter  b»*  i.s — so  sarcastic  ;  and  yet  he  ran  be  agreeable. 

Sir  John.  A  humorist — a  cynic  !  one  never  knows  how 
to  take  him.  My  private  secretary, — a  poor  cousin, — has 
not  got  a  shilling,  and  yet,  bang  me  if  be  does  not  keep  us 
all  at  a  sort  of  a  distance. 

Geor.  But  why  do  you  take  him  to  live  with  us,  papa, 
since  there ’s  no  good  to  be  got  by  it  1 

Sir  John.  There  you  are  wrong  ;  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
talent :  prepares  my  speeches,  writes  my  pamphlets,  looks 
up  my  calculations.  My  report  on  the  last  Commission  has 
got  m«  a  great  deal  of  fame,  and  has  put  me  at  the  head  of 
the  new  one.  Besides,  he  ia  our  cousin — he  has  no  tmiary  : 
kindness  to  a  poor  relation  always  tells  well  in  the  world  ; 
and  benevolence  is  an  useful  virtue,  particularly  when  you 
can  have  it  for  nothing.  With  our  other  cousin,  Clara,  it 
was  different :  her  father  thought  fit  to  leave  nie  her  guar¬ 
dian,  though  she  had  not  a  penny — a  mere  uselesH  incum¬ 
brance  ;  so,  you  see,  I  got  my  half-sister,  Lady  Franklin,  to 
take  her  off  my  hands. 

Geor.  How  much  longer  is  Lady  Franklin’s  visit  to  be  1 

Sir  John.  I  do  n’t  know,  my  dear ;  the  longer  the  bel¬ 
ter,  for  her  husband  left  her  a  good  deal  of  money  at  her 
own  disposal.  Ah,  here  she  comes. 

SCENE  II.... Lady  Franklin,  Clara,  Sir  John, 
Georgina. 

Sir  John.  My  dear  sister,  we  were  just  loud  in  your 
praises.  But  how ’s  this  1 — not  in  mourning  1 
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Lady  Frank.  Why  bhould  I  go  into  mourning  for  a  man 
I  npver  saw  I 

Sir  John.  Still  there  may  be  a  legacy. 

Lady  Frank.  Then  there  ’ll  be  less  cause  for  afflic¬ 
tion.  Ila !  ha  !  my  dear  Sir  John,  I ’m  one  of  those  who 
think  feeiingH  a  kind  of  property,  and  never  take  credit  for 
them  upon  false  pretences. 

Sir  Jvhn  [oxide.]  Very  silly  woman!  But,  Clara,  I 
see  you  are  more  attentive  to  the  proper  decorum  ;  yet  you 
are  very,  eery,  vkry  distantly  connected  with  the  deceased 
— a  third  cousin,  I  think. 

Ci.ARA.  Mr.  Mordaunt  once  assisted  my  father,  and 
these  poor  robes  are  ail  the  (rratitude  1  can  show  him. 

Sir  John.  Gratitude  !  humph  !  I  am  afraid  the  minx 
ha%  got  expectations. 

Lady  Frank.  So,  Mr.  Graves  is  the  executor — the  will 
is  addressed  to  him  1  The  same  Mr.  Ciraves  who  is  always 
in  black-^lways  lamenting  his  ill  fortune  and  his  sainted 
Maria,  who  led  him  the  life  of  a  dog  1 

Sir  John.  The  very  same.  His  liveries  are  black — his 
carriage  is  black — he  always  rides  a  black  galloway— and, 
faith,  if  he  ever  marry  again,  I  think  he  will  show  his  re¬ 
spect  to  the  sainted  Maria  by  marrying  a  black  woman. 

Lady  Frank.  Ha!  ha  !  we  shall  see. — [ >4. tide]  Poor 
Graves,  I  always  liked  him  :  he  made  an  excellent  husband 
Enter  Kvklyn  [neuta  himaeif,  and  takes  up  a  book^  unob- 
aerved  ] 

Sir  John.  What  a  crowd  of  relations  this  Will  brings  to 
light;  Mr.  Stout,  the  Political  Economist — Lord  Gloss- 
more — 

Lady  Frank.  Whose  grandfather  kept  a  pawnbroker’s 
shop,  and  who,  accordingly,  entertains  the  prufoundest 
contempt  for  every  thing  popular,  porcenti,  and  plebeian. 

Sir  John.  Sir  Frederick  Blount — 

Lady  Frank.  Sir  Fwedewick  Blount,  who  objects  to 
the  letter  r  as  being  too  wough,  and  therefore  dtcops  its  ac¬ 
quaintance  :  one  of  the  new  cla.ss  of  prudent  young  gentle¬ 
men,  who,  not  having  spirits  and  constitution  for  the  hearty 
excesses  of  their  predecessors,  entrench  themselves  in  the 
dignity  of  a  lady-like  languor.  A  man  of  fashion  in  the 
last  century  was  riotous  and  thoughtless — in  this  he  is  tran¬ 
quil  and  egotistical.  He  never  does  any  thing  that  is  silly, 
or  says  any  thing  that  is  wise.  1  beg  your  pardon,  my 
dear  ;  1  believe  Sir  Frederick  is  an  admirer  of  yours,  pro¬ 
vided,  on  reflection,  he  does  not  see  “  what  hatom  it  could 
do  him”  to  fail  in  love  with  your  beauty  and  expectations. 
Then,  too,  our  poor  cousin  the  scholar, — Oh,  Mr.  Evelyn, 
there  you  are ! 

Sir  John.  Evelyn — the  very  person  I  wanted :  where 
have  you  been  all  day  1  Have  you  seen  to  those  papers! — 
have  you  written  my  epitaph  on  poor  Mordaunt ! — Latin 
you  know  ! — have  you  reported  my  speech  at  Exeter  Hall ! 
—have  you  looked  out  the  debates  on  the  Customs! — 
and,  oh,  have  you  mended  up  all  the  old  pens  in  the 
study  ! 

Geor.  And  have  you  brought  ma  the  black  floss  silk  ! — 
have  you  been  to  Storr’s  for  my  ring  ! — and,  as  we  cannot 
go  ont  on  this  melancholy  occassion,  did  you  call  at  Hook- 
ham’s  for  the  last  H.  B.  and  the  Comic  Annual ! 

Lady  Frank.  And  did  you  see  what  was  really  the 
matter  with  my  bay  horse  !-^lid  you  get  me  the  Opera- 
hox  !— did  you  buy  my  little  Charley  his  peg-top  ! 

Evelyn  [o/toc^s,  reatling].  Certainly,  Paley  is  right  upon 

that  point ;  for,  put  the  syllogism  thus - [looking  up'\ 

Ma'am — Sir — Miss  Vesey — you  want  something  of  me  ! - 

Paley  observes,  that  to  assist  even  the  undeserving  tends  to 
the  better  regulation  of  our  charitable  feelings — no  apolo¬ 
gies — I  am  quite  at  your  service. 

Sir  John.  Now  he  'a  in  one  of  his  humours  ! 

Lady  Frank.  You  allow  him  strange  liberties.  Sir  John. 

Kv.  You  will  be  the  less  supprised  at  that,  madam,  when 
I  inform  you  that  Sir  John  allows  me  nothing  else. — I  am 
now  about  to  draw  on  his  benevobnce. 

Lady  Frank.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  and  like  your 
spirit  Sir  John,  I ’m  in  the  way,  I  see  ;  for  1  know  your  be¬ 
nevolence  is  so  delicate  that  you  never  allow  any  one  ^ 
detect  it !  [  Walka  aaide. 

Ev.  I  could  not  do  your  commissions  to-day — 1  have 
been  to  visit  a  poor  woman,  w'ho  was  my  nurse  and  my 
mother’s  last  friend,  She  is  very  poor,  oery — sick — dying 
— and  she  owes  six  months’  rent ! 

.Sir  John-  You  know  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do 
anytfaang  for  yourMlf.  But  the  nurse — [oxide]  (some  peo 


’  pie’s  nurses  are  always  ill !) — there  are  so  many  impostors 
I  about ! — We  ’ll  talk  of  it  to-morrow.  This  most  mournful 
I  occasion  takes  up  all  my  attention.  [Looking  at  his  vatch] 

;  Bless  me  !  so  late  !  I ’ve  letters  to  write,  and — none  of  the 
I  pens  are  mended!  [Ext/. 

I  Geor.  [taking  out  her  purae].  I  think  I  will  give  it  to  him 
j  — And  y«t,  if  I  don’t  get  the  fortune  after  all! — Papa  al- 
I  lows  me  so  little  ! — then  I  must  have  those  earrings  [puta  up 
the  purae].  Mr.  Evelyn,  what  is  the  address  of  y'our  nurse  ! 

Ev  [tcri/rx  and  givea  if].  She  has  a  good  heart  with  all 
her  foibles! — Ah!  Miss  Vesey,  if  that  poor  woman  had 
not  closed  the  eyes  of  my  lost  mother,  Alfred  Evlyn  would 
I  not  have  been  this  beggar  to  your  father. 

[Cl.ara  looka  over  the  address. 

I  Geor.  I  will  certainly  attend  to  it  [oxide]  if  I  get  the 
fortune. 

I  Sir  John  [rtdling  mithout].  Georgy,  I  say. 

I  Geor  Yes.  papa.  [Exi/. 

j  Evelyn  has  seated  himatlf  again  at  the  table  [fo  the  right], 

I  anti  leans  his  face  on  hia  hands, 

I  Clara.  His  noble  spirit  bowed  to  this ! — Ah,  at  least 
!  here  I  may  give  him  comfort — [sitsdotcn  to  terile].  But  he 
j  will  recognise  my  hand. 

j  Lady  P'rank.  What  bill  are  you  paying,  Clara  ! — put- 
I  ting  up  a  bank-note  ! 

I  Clar.a.  Hush! — O  Lady  Franklin,  you  are  the  kindest 
i  of  human  beings.  This  is  for  a  poor  person — I  would  not 
;  have  her  know  w'hence  it  came,  or  she  would  refuse  it 
;  Would  you! — No, — he  knows  her  handwriting  also  ! 

Lady  Frank.  Willi — what! — give  the  money  myself  ! 
— with  pleasure  !  Poor  Clara — Why,  this  covers  all  your 
savings — and  I  am  so  rich  ! 

Clara.  Nay,  I  would  wish  to  do  all  myself! — it  is  a 
pride — a  duty — it  is  a  joy ;  and  I  have  so  few  joys  !  But, 
hush  ! — this  way. 

['Fhey  retire  into  the  inner  room  and  converse  in  dumb 
show. 

Ev.  And  thus  must  I  grind  out  my  life  for  ever  ! — I  am 
ambitious,  and  Poverty  drags  me  down  ! — I  have  learning, 
and  Poverty  makes  me  the  drudge  of  fools! — I  love,  and 
Poverty  stands  like  a  spectre  before  the  altar  !  But,  no, 
no — if,  as  I  believe,  I  am  but  loved  again,  I  will — will— 
what ! — turn  opium-eater,  and  dream  of  the  Eden  I  may 
never  enter ! 

Lady  F'rank  [fo  Clar.a].  Yes,  I  will  get  my  maid  to 
copy  and  direct  this — she  writes  well,  and  htr  hand  will 
never  be  discovered.  I  will  have  it  done  and  sent  instant¬ 
ly.  [ExU. 

Clara  advances  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  ami  seats  herself 
— Evelyn  reading — Enter  Sir  F'RDERtcK  Blount. 

SCENE  III. . . .  Clara,  Evelyn, Sir  Frederick  Blount. 

Blount.  No  one  in  the  woom !  Oh,  Mias  Douglass! 

I  Pway  do  n’t  let  me  disturb  you.  Where  is  Miss  Veley — 

I  Georgina  !  [7ViA:tng  Clara’s  chair  as  she  rises. 

Evelyn  [Looking  up,  gives  CuluAu  chair,  and  re-ssais 
j  himself], 

[Aside],  Insolent  puppy  ! 

I  Clara.  Shall  I  tell  her  you  are  here.  Sir  Frederick  ! 

I  Blount.  Not  for  tho  world — vewy  pwetty  girl  this  com- 
j  panion  ! 

!  Clar  a.  What  did  you  think  of  the  Panorama  the  other 
day,  cousin  Evelyn  ! 
i  Evelyn  [reading]. 

,  “  1  cnanot  talk  with  eivat  in  the  room, 

A  (Tne  PS^t  fentlemuii  that  all  perfume!  ” 

Rather  good  lines  these. 

Blount.  Sir  I 

j  Eveyln  [offering  the  book]  Do  n’t  you  think  so  ! — Cow- 
'  per. 

Blount  [declining  the  6ooA].  Cowper  ! 

Ev.  Cowper. 

Bixiunt.  [shrugging  kis  shoulders,  to  Ci^ku.  a].  Stwange 
person,  Mr.  Evelyn  !  quite  a^ohawacter  !  Indeed  the  Pano- 
wama  gives  you  no  idea  of  Naples — a  delightful  place.  I 
make  it  a  wule  to  go  there  evewy  second  year — I  am  vewy 
fond  of  twavelling.  You ’d  like  Wome  (Rome) — bad  inns, 
but  vewy  flne  wnins ;  gives  you  quite  a  taste  for  that  sort  of 
;  thing !  • 

1  Ev.  [reading]. 

“  How  much  a  Janee  that  haa  been  aent  to  roaai 
I  Eacela  a  dunce  that  hwa  been  kept  at  home.” 

Blount,  [oxide].  That  fellow  Cowper  says  vewy  odd 
things!  Humph !  it  is  beneath  me  to  qiiawwell. — [AUmd]. 
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Ev.  [biUfrly]  Becausie  I  am  poor  ! 

Clara.  And  I  too!  A  marriage  of  privation — of  penury  ! 
— of  days  that  dread  the  morrow  !  I  have  seen  such  a  lot ! 
Never  return  te  this  again. 

Ev.  Enough — you  are  obeyed.  I  deceived  myself — ha ! 
ha  ! — I  fancied  that  I  too  was  loved.  I,  whose  youth  is  al-  I 
ready  half  gone  with  care  and  toil ! — whose  mind  is  soured  ! 
— whom  nobody  can  love — who  ought  to  have  loved  no 
one  ! 

Clara,  [aside.]  And  if  it  were  only  /  to  suffer,  or  per-  ; 
haps  to  starve  ! — Oh,  wKat  shall  I  say  ?  Evelyn — Cousin  1 
Ev.  Madam. 

Clara.  Alfred — I — I — 

Ev.  Reject  me ! 

Clara.  Yes!  It  is  past!  [Exit. 

Ev.  Let  me  think.  It  was  yesterday  her  hand  trembled 
when  mine  touched  it.  And  the  rose  I  gave  her — yes,  she 
pressed  her  lips  to  it  once  when  she  seemed  as  if  sh*  saw  i 
me  not.  But  it  was  a  trap — a  trick — for  1  was  as  poor  then  j 
as  now.  This  will  be  a  jest  for  them  all .'  Well,  courage  !  | 
it  is  but  a  poor  heart  that  a  coquet’s  contempt  can  break !  : 
And  now  that  I  care  for  no  one,  ike  world  is  but  a  great  | 
chess-board,  and  I  will  sit  down  in  earnest  and  play  with 
Fortune  ! 

Enter  Lord  Gi..o8smore  preceded  by  Servant. 

Serv.  I  will  tell  Sir  John,  my  Lord  ! 

[Evelyn  takes  np  the  newspaper.] 

Gloss.  The  secretary — hum! — Fine  day,  sir;  any  news 
from  the  East  1  j 

Kv.  Yes! — all  the  wise  men  have  gone  back  there  ! 

Gloss  Ha,  ha  ! — not  all,  for  here  conies  Mr.  Stout,  the  j 
great  political  economist.  i 

SCENE  V. 

Stout,  Glossmore,  Evelyn. 

Stout.  Good  morning,  Glossmore. 

Gloss.  Glossmore  ! — the  Parvenu  ! 

Stout.  Afraid  I  might  be  late — Been  detained  at  the 
Vestry — Astonishing  how  ignorant  the  English  poor  are  ! — 
Took  me  an  hour  and  a  half  to  beat  it  into  the  head  of  a  ' 
stupid  old  widow,  with  nine  children,  that  to  allow  her  | 
three  shillings  a-week  was  against  all  the  rules  of  public  | 
morality !  j 

Ev.  Excellent ! — admirable  ! — your  hand,  sir ! 

Gloss,  Wkat !  you  approve  such  doctrines,  Mr.  Evelyn  1 
Are  old  women  only  fit  to  be  starved ! 

Ev.  Starved!  popular  delusion!  Observe,  my  Lord — to 
squander  money  upon  those  who  starve  is  only  to  afi'ord  en-  ^ 
couragement  to  starvation ! 

Stout.  A  very  superior  person  that !  j 

Gi»88.  Atrocious  principles !  Give  me  the  good  old  I 
times  when  it  was  the  duty  cf  the  rich  to  succour  the  dis-  I 
tressed.  ] 

Kv.  On  second  thoughts,  you  are  right,  my  Lord.  I,  too,  [ 
know  a  poor  woman — ill — ^ying — in  want.  Shall  she,  too,  i 
perish  1  i 

Glass.  Perish  !  horrible  !  in  a  Christian  country.  Perish!! 

Heaven  forbid !  j 

Ev.  [holding  out  his  hand].  What,  then,  w'ill  you  give  | 
her  1  .  .  i 

Gloss.  Ehem  !  Sir — the  parish  ought  to  give.  | 

Stout.  Ne  ! — No — No.  Certainly  not !  [t«ttA  great  < 

vehemence].  j 

Gloss.  No  !  no  !  But  /say  yes  !  yes  !  And  if  the  parish 
•refuse  to  maintain  the  poor,  the  only  way  left  to  a  man  of  j 
firmness  and  resolution,  holding  the  principles  that  I  do,  and  | 
adhering  to  th«  constitution  of  our  fathers,  is  to  force  the 
poor  on  the  parish  by  never  giving  them  a  farthing  oneself. 

SCENE  VI.... Sir  John,  Blount,  Lady  Franklin, 
Georgina,  Glossmore,  Stout,  Evelyn. 

Sir  John.  How  d  ’ye  do !  Ah  !  How  d  ’ye  do,  gentle¬ 
men  1  This  is  a  most  melancholy  meeting !  The  poor  de¬ 
ceased  !  what  a  man  he  was ! 

Blount.  I  was  chwistened  Fwedewick  after  him!  He 
was  my  first  cousin.  I 

Sir  John.  And  Georgina  his  own  niece — next  to  kin  ! 
an  excellent  man,  though  odd — a  kind  heart,  but  no  liver ! 

1  sent  him  twice  a-year  thirty  dozen  of  the  Cheltenham  wa¬ 
ters.  It ’s  a  comfort  to  reflect  on  these  little  attentions  at 
such  a  time. 

Stout.  And  I,  too,  sent  him  the  Parliamentary  Debates 
regularly,  bound  in  calf.  He  was  my  second  cousin — sen-  ! 
•iUe  man,  and  a  follower  of  Malthas :  never  married  to  in- 1 


It  will  not  take  long  to  wead  the  will,  1  suppose.  Poor  old 
Merdaunt — 1  am  his  nearest  male  welation.  He  wasvewy 
eccentwic.  By  the  way.  Miss  IXiuglas,  did  you  wemawk 
my  cuwicle  1  It  is  bwinging  cuwicles  into  fashion.  I  should 
be  must  happy  if  you  would  allow  me  to  dwive  you  out. — 
Nay — nay — I  should,  upon  my  word. 

[  Trying  to  lake  her  hand. 

Ev.  [starting  up].  A  wasp  !  a  wasp  !  just  going  to  settle. 
Take  care  of  the  wasp.  Miss  Douglas  ! 

BLou^T.  A  wasp  !  where  1  do  n’t  bwing  it  this  way  1 
some  people  don’t  mind  them  !  I  *ve  a  particular  dislike 
to  wasps  ;  they  sting  damnably  ! 

Ev.  I  beg  pardon — it ’s  only  a  gad-fly. 

Enter  5>ervant. 

Serv  Sir  John  will  be  happy  to  see  you  in  his  study, 
Sir  Frederick.  [A’.ri/  Ser\’ant. 

Blount.  Vewywell.  Upon  my  word,  there  is  something 
vewy  nice  about  this  girl.  To  be  sure,  1  love  Georgina — 
but  if  this  one  would  take  a  fancy  to  me  [thoughtfully). — 
Well,  I  don’t  see  what  hawm  it  coulJ  do  me  !  Au  plaisir! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.... Evelyn,  Cl.ar.a. 

Ev.  Clara ! 

Cl.ara  Cou.'iin  ! 

Ev.  And  you  too  are  a  dependant ! 

Clara.  But  on  Lady  Fiaiiklin,  who  seeks  to  make  me 
forget  it. 

Ev.  Ay,  but  can  the  world  forget  it  1  This  insolent 
condescension — this  coxcombry  of  admiration — more  gall¬ 
ing  than  the  arrogance  of  contempt !  Look  you  now — 
Robe  Beauty  in  silk  and  cacliemire — hand  Virtue  into  her 
chariot — lackey  their  caprices — wrap  them  from  the  winds 
— fence  them  around  with  a  golden  circle — and  Virtue  and 
Beauty  are  as  goddesses,  both  to  peasmt  and  to  prince. — 
Strip  them  of  the  adjuncts — sett  Beauty  and  V'lrtue  poor — 
dependent — solitary — walking  the  world  defenceless;  oh, 
then,  the  devotion  changes  its  character — the  same  crowd 
gather  eagerly  around — fools — fops — libertines — not  to  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  shrine,  but  to  sacrifice  the  victim  ! 

Clara.  My  cousin,  you  are  cruel ! 

Ev.  Forgive  me!  There  is  a  something,  when  a  man’s 
heart  is  better  than  his  fortunes,  that  makes  even  afleetion 
bitter.  Mortification  for  myself — it  has  ceased  to  chafe  me. 
I  can  mock  where  I  once  resented.  But  you — you,  so 
delicately  iraiiied  and  nurtured — onv  slight  to  you — one 
careless  look — one  disdainful  tone — makes  me  feel  the  true 
curse  of  the  poor  inau.  His  pride  gives  armour  to  Au  own 
breast,  but  it  has  no  shiald  to  protect  another! 

Clara.  But  I  too  have  pride  of  my  own — I  too  can 
smile  at  the  pointless  insolence - 

Ev.  Smile — and  he  took  your  hand  ! — Oh,  Clara,  you 
know  not  the  tortures  that  1  sutl'eT  hourly  !  When  others 
approach  you — young — fair — rich — the  sleek  darlings  of 
the  world — I  accuse  you  of  your  very  beauty — I  writhe  be¬ 
neath  every  smile  that  you  bestow.  No — speak  not ! — my 
heart  has  broke  its  silence,  and  you  shall  hear  the  rest. 
For  ysu-I  have  endured  the  weary  bondage  of  this  house 
— the  fool’s  gibe — the  hireling’s  sneer — the  bread,  pur¬ 
chased  by  toils,  that  should  have  led  me  to  !•  ftier  ends : 
yes,  to  see  you — hear  you — breathe  the  same  air — be  ever 
at  hand — that  if  others  slighted,  from  one  at  least  you  might 
receive  the  luxury  iff  respect!  for  this — for  ibis  I  hav?  lin¬ 
gered,  .mfl'ered  and  forborne.  Oh,  Clara  !  we  are  orph.tns 
both — friendless  both  ;  you  are  all  in  the  world  to  me ; 
turn  not  away — my  very  soul  speaks  in  these  words— I  love 
YOU. 

Clara.  No — Evelyn — Alfred — No  !  say  it  not — think  it 
not !  it  were  madness. 

Ev.  Madness !  Nay,  hear  me  yet.  I  am  poor — penniless 
— a  beggar  for  bread  to  a  dying  servant.  True  ! — But  I 
have  a  heart  of  iron!  I  have  knowledge — patience — health 
— and  my  love  for  you  gives  me  at  last  ambition !  I  have 
trifled  with  my  own  energies  till  now,  for  I  despised  all 
things  till  I  loved  thee!  With  you  to  toil  for — your  step  to 
support — your  path  to  smoothe — and  I — I,  poor  Alfred  Eve¬ 
lyn — promise  at  last  to  win  for  yon  even  fame  and  fortune  ! 
1^  not  withdraw  your  hand— -tAu  hand — shall  it  not  be 
mine  1 

Clara.  Ah,  Evelyn  !  Never — never! 

Ev.  Never ! 

>  Clara.  Forget  this  folly  ;  our  union  is  impossible,  nnd 
1  to  talk  of  love  were  to  deceive  both  ! 
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crease  the  surplus  pupulation,  and  fritter  away  his  money 

on  bis  own  children.  And  now - 

Ev,  He  reaps  the  benetit  of  celibacy  in  the  prospective 
gratitude  of  every  cousin  he  had  in  the  world! 

Ladv  Frank.  Ha!  ho!  ha! 

Hir  John.  Hush !  hush !  decency,  I.Ady  Franklin ;  decency! 

EiUer  Skkvant. 

8ekv.  Mr.  Graves — Mr.  Sharp. 

Sir  John.  Oh,  here ’s  Mr.  Graves;  that’s  Sharp,  the  i 
lawyer,  who  brought  the  will  from  Calcutta.  I 

SCENE  Vn.... Graves,  Sharp,  Sir  John,  (tec. 

Churua  o/SiR  JoH.v,  Gi.ossmore,  Blount,  Stout.  1 
Ah,  Sir — Ah,  Mr.  Graves  !  i 

[Georgina  holda  her  handkerchief  to  hereytt. 

Sir  John.  A  sad  occasion  !  j 

Graves.  But  every  thing  in  life  is  sad.  Be  comforted' 
MissVesey.  True,  you  have  lost  an  uncle:  but  I — I  hav« 
lost  a  wife — such  a  wife  ! — the  first  of  her  sex — and  the 
second  cousin  of  the  defunct  !  Excuse  me.  Sir  John  j  at 
the  sight  of  your  mourning  my  wounds  bleed  afresh. 

[Servants  hand  round  urine  and  aandwichea. 

Sir  John.  Take  some  refreshments — a  glass  of  wine. 
Graves.  Thank  you  !  (very  fine  sherry!)  Ah,  my  poor 
sainted  Maria  !  Sherry  was  /ler  wine  :  everything  reminds 
me  of  Maria  !  Ah,  Lady  Franklin!  you  knew  her.  Nothing 
in  life  ctut  charm  me  now.  [Aeide].  A  monstrous  fine 
woman  that !  I 

Sir  John.  And  now  to  busine.ss.  Evelyn,  you  may  retire,  j 
Sharp  [looking  at  Li*  notea\.  Evelyn — any  relation  to  i 
Alfred  Evelyn  J  1 

Ev.  The  same. 

Sharp.  Cousin  to  the  deceased,  seven  times  removed. 
Be  seated,  sir  ;  there  may  be  seme  legacy,  though  trifling  : 
ail  the  relations,  however  distant,  should  be  present. 

Ladv  Frank.  Then  Clara  is  related — I  will  go  for  her. 

[A'zif. 

Geor.  Ah,  Mr.  Evelyn;  I  hope  you  will  come  in  for 
eomething — a  few  hundreds,  or  even  more. 

Sir  John.  Silence!  Hush!  Whugh  !  ugh!  Attention 
[fVhile  the  Lawyer  open*  the  IViU,  re-enter Laby  Franklin 
and  Clara.] 

Sharp.  The  will  is  very  short — being  all  personal  pro¬ 
perty.  He  was  a  man  that  always  came  to  the  point. 

Sir  John.  I  wish  there  were  more  like  him!  [Groan* 
and  shake*  hi*  head], 

[Choru*  groan  and  *hake  their  head*. 
Sharp  [reading'^.  “1,  Fr^erick  James  Mordaunt,  of 
Calcutta,  being,  at  the  present  date,  of  sound  mind,  though 
infirm  body,  do  hereby  give,  w'ill,  and  bequeath — imprimis, 
to  my  second  cousin,  Benjamin  Stout,  Esq.,  of  Pall-Mall, 
London—— 

[Chor%i*  exhibit  lively  emotion. 

Be  g  the  value  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  with  which 
he  has  been  pleased  to  trouble  me  for  some  time  past — de- 
duc  '*ing  the  carnage  thereof,  which  he  always  forgot  to  pay 
—  e  sum  of  JC14  2*.  4d. 

[  Chorus  breathe  more  freely. 

Stout.  Eh,  what ! — £14  1  Oh,  hang  the  old  miser. 

Sir  John.  Decency— decency  !  Proceed,  Sir. 

Sharp.  “  Item. — To  Sir  Frederick  Blount,  Baronet,  my 
nearest  male  relative 

[  Chorus  exhibit  lively  emotion. 

Blount.  Poor  old  boy ! 

Georgina  ptx/ji  her  arm  over  Blount’s  chair. 
Sharp.  Being,  as  I  am  informed,  the  best  dressed  young 
man  in  London,  and  in  testimony  to  the  only  merit  I  ever 
heard  he  possessed,  the  sum  of  £M0,  to  buy  a  dreasing-case. 

[Choru*  breathe  more  freely  ;  Georgina  catches  her 
father's  eye,  and  removes  her  arm. 
Blount  [laughing  confusedly],  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Vewy 
poor  wit — low! — vewy — vewy  low  ! 

Sir  John.  Silence,  now,  will  you  1 
Sharp.  “Item. — To  Charles  Lord  Glossmore — who  as¬ 
serts  that  he  is  my  relation — my  collection  of  dried  butter¬ 
flies,  and  the  pedigree  of  the  Mordaunts  from  the  reign  of 
King  John.  [Choruscu  b^ore. 

Gi/isb*  Butterfes!  Pedigree  ?  I  disown  the  plebeian  ! 

Sir  .John  [angrt/y].  Upon  my  word,  this  is  too  revolting ! 
Decency — go  on. 

Sharp.  “  Item. — To  Sir  John  Vesey,  Baronet,  Knight  of 
the  Guelph,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  &c. 

[Choru*  a*  before. 


Sir  John.  Hush  !  Now  it  is  really  interesting  ! 

Sharp.  “  Who  married  my  sistur,  and  who  sends  me 
every  year  the  Cheltenham  waters,  which  nearly  gave  me 

my  death — I  bequeath - the  empty  bottles 

Sir  John.  Why,  the  ungrateful,  rascally  old— — 
Chorus.  Decency,  Sir  John — decency' 

Sharp.  “  Item — To  Henry  Graves,  Esq.,  of  the  Albany — 

[Chorus  a*  before. 

Graves.  Pooh,  gentlemen — my  usual  luck — nnt  even  a 
ring,  I  dare  sware  ! 

Sharp.  “  The  sum  of  £.')0(X)  in  the  Three  per  Cents. 
Lady  Frank.  I  wish  you  joy  ! 

Gravf.s.  Joy — pooh  !  Three  per  Cents  !  Funds  sure 
to  go!  Had  it  been  land,  now — though  only  an  acre  !  just 
like  my  luck. 

Sharp  “  Item. — To  my  niece,  Georgina  Vesey — 

[Chorus  a*  before. 

Sir  John.  Ah,  now  it  comes ! 

Sharp.  “The  sum  of  £10,(XK)  India  stock,  being,  with 
her  father’s  reputed  savings,  as  much  us  a  single  woman 
ought  to  possess. 

Sir  John.  And  what  the  devil,  then,  does  the  old  fool 
do  with  all  his  money  1 

Chorus.  Really,  Sir  John,  this  is  too  revolting.  Decency! 
Hush ! 

Sharp.  “And,  with  the  aforesaid  legacies  and  excep¬ 
tions,  I  do  will  and  bequeath  the  whole  of  my  fortune,  in 
India  stocks.  Bonds,  Exchequer  bills.  Three  per  Cents,  Con¬ 
sols,  and  in  th;  Bank  of  Calcutta  (constituting  him  hereby 
sole  residuary  legatee  and  joint  executor  with  the  aforesaid 
Henry  Graves,  liiq.,)  to  Alfred  Evelyn,  now  or  formerly 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge — 

[  Universal  excitement. 

Sharp.  “  Being,  I  am  told,  an  oddity,  like  myself — the 
only  one  of  my  relations  who  never  fawned  on  me,  and  who, 
having  known  privation,  may  the  better  employ  wealth.’’ 
And  now.  Sir,  I  have  only  to  wish  you  joy,  and  give  you 
this  letter  from  the  deceased — I  believe  it  is  important. 

Ev,  [croxatng  over  to  Clara.]  Ah.  Clara,  if  you  had  but 
loved  me ! 

Clara  [turning  atcoy].  And  his  wealth,  even  more  than 
poverty,  separates  us  for  ever.  [Omnea  crowd  round  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Evelyn. 

Sir  John  [to  Georgina].  Go,  child — put  a  good  face 
on  it — he ’s  an  immense  match !  My  dear  fellow,  I  wish 
you  joy :  you  are  a  great  man  now — a  very  great  man ! 

Ev.  [oxide].  And  her  voice  alone  is  silent ! 

Lord  Gliiss.  If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you — 

Stout.  Or  I,  Sir — 

Blount.  Or  I?  Shall  I  put  you  up  at  the  clubs  1 
Sharp.  You  will  want  a  man  of  business.  1  transacted 
all  Mr.  Mordaunt’s  aflairs. 

.  Sir’  John.  Tush,  tush  !  Mr.  Evelyn  is  at  home  here — al¬ 
ways  looked  on  him  as  a  son !  Nothing  in  the  world  we 
would  not  do  for  him  !  Nothing ! 

Ev.  Lend  me  £10  for  my  old  nurse  ! 

[Chorus  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets. 

END  OE  act  1. 

ACT  ZI. 

SCENE  I....  An  anteroom  in  Evelyn's  new  house  ;  at  one 
comer,  behind  a  large  screen,  Mr.  Sharp  writing  at  a 
desk,  books  and  parchments  before  him — Mr.  Crimson, - 
the  portrait-painter  ;  Mr.  Grab,  the  publisher  ;  Mr.  Mac* 
Stucco,  the  architect  ;  Mr.  Tabouret,  the  upholsterer  ; 
Mr.  Maceinch,  the  silvei  smith  ;  Mr.  Patent,  the  coach- 
maker;  Mr.  Kite,  the  horae-deeder  ;  and  Mr.  Frantz, 
the  tailor. — [Servants  in  livery  eross  to  and  fro  the  stage.] 

Pat.  [to  Fr.antz,  xAounng  a  droanng.]  Yes,  sir;  this  is 
the  Evelyn  vis-a-vis !  No  one  more  the  fashion  than  Mr. 
Evelyn.  Money  makes  the  man,  sir. 

Frantz.  But  de  tailor,  de  schneider,  make  de  gentle¬ 
man  !  It  is  Mr.  Frantz,  of  St.  James's,  who  take  his  mea¬ 
sure  and  his  cloth,  and  who  make  de  fine  handsome  noble¬ 
men  and  gentry,  where  de  faders  and  de  mutters  make  only 
de  ugly  little  naked  boys ! 

Macstucco.  He ’s  a  mon  o’  teeste.  Mr.  Evelyn.  He 
taulks  o’  buying  a  veela  (villa),  just  to  pool  dune  and 
build  oop  again.  Ah,  Mr.  Mactinch,  a  design  for  a  piece 
of  pleete,  eh ! 

Maceinch.  [shounng  the  drawing.]  Yees,  sir,  the  shield 
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o*  Alrxander  the  Great,  to  hold  ices  and  lemonade  !  It 
will  cuost  two  thousand  puond  ! 

Macstucgo.  And  it  ’a  dirt  cheap — ye  ’re  Scotch,  arn’t 
ye  I 

Macfixch.  Aberdounshire  ! — scraitch  me,  and  I  ’ll 
scraitch  you ! 

Door  at  the  back  throum  open. — Enter  Evelyn. 

Ev.  A  levee,  as  usual.  Good  day.  Ah,  Tabouret,  your 
designs  for  the  draperies  ;  very  well.  And  what  do  you 
want,  Mr.  Crimson  ! 

Crim.  Sir,  if  you’d  let  me  take  your  portrait,  it  would 
make  my  lortune.  Every  one  says  you  ’re  the  finest  judge 
of  paintings. 

Ev.  Of  paintings!  paintings!  Are  you  sure  I ’m  a  judge 
of  paintings 

Crim.  Oh,  air,  did  n’t  you  buy  the  great  Correggio  for 
£  1000 1  ' 

Ev.  True — I  see.  So  JC4000  makes  me  an  excellent 
judge  of  paintings.  I  ’ll  call  on  you,  Mr.  Crimson — good 
day.  Mr.  Grab — oh,  you  ’re  the  publisher  who  once  re¬ 
fused  me  £5  for  my  poem  I — you  are  right,  it  was  sad 
doggrel. 

Grab.  Doggrel!  Mr.  Evelyn  it  was  sublime!  But 
times  were  bad  then. 

Ev.  Very  bad  times  with  me. 

Gr.vb.  But,  now,  sir,  if  you  give  me  the  preference,  I  ’ll 
push  it,  sir — I  ’ll  pu.sh  it !  I  only  publish  for  poets  in  high 
life,  sir  ;  and  a  gentleman  of  your  station  ought  to  be  push¬ 
ed  !  £5<X)  for  the  poem,  sir  ! 

En.  £500  when  I  don't  want  it,  where  £5  once  would 
have  seemed  a  fortune. 

**  Mow  I  am  rich,  what  value  in  the  lines  ! 

How  the  wit  brightens — how  the  sense  refines  !” 

[TVim*  to  the  rest,  who  surround  him. 

Kite.  Thirty  young  horses  from  Yorkshire,  sir. 

Patent  [Showing draicing].  The  Evelyn  vis-a-vis! 

Magfinch  [sAoieing  drawing"].  The  Evelyn  salver. 

Frantz  [opening  his  bundle,  and  with  dignity].  Sare,  1 
have  brought  de  coat— de  great  Evelyn  coat — 

Ev.  Oh,  go  to - that  is,  go  home.  Make  me  as  cele¬ 

brated  for  vis-a  vis,,  salvers,  furniture,  and  coat.s,  as  I  al¬ 
ready  am  for  painting,  and  shortly  shall  be  for  poetry  1 
resign  myself  to  you — go  ! 

[Exeunt  Magfinch,  Patent,  ifcc. 

Enter  !;'tout. 

Ev.  Stout,  you  look  heated. 

SuouT.  I  hear  you  have  just  bought  the  great  Grogin- 
holc  property. 

Ev.  It  is  true.  Sharp  says  it ’s  a  bargain. 

Stout.  Well,  my  dear  friend  Hopkins,  member  for  Gro- 
ginhole,  can ’t  live  another  month — but  the  interest  of  man¬ 
kind  forbid  regret  for  individuals.  The  patriot  Popkins 
intends  to  start  for  the  boro’  the  instant  Hopkins  is  dead  ! — 
your  interest  will  secure  his  election  !  now  is  your  time ! — 
put  yourself  forward  in  the  march  of  enlightenment.  By 
all  that  is  bigoted  here  comes  Glossmore  ! 

SCENE  II. . . . Stout,  Glossmore,  Evelyn  j  Sharp,  stUl 
at  his  desk. 

Gloss.  So  lucky  to  find  you  at  home.  Hopkins,  of  Gro- 
^inhole,  is  not  long  for  this  world.  Popkins,  the  brewer, 
IS  already  canvassing  un*'erhand  (so  very  ungentleman-like). 
Keep  your  interest  for  Lord  Cipher — a  most  valuable  can¬ 
didate.  This  is  an  awful  moment — the  CONSTITUTION 
depends  on  his  return  !  Vote  for  Cipher  ! 

Stout.  Popkins  is  your  man. 

Ev  [musingly].  Cipher  and  Popkins — Popkins  and  Ci¬ 
pher  !  Enlightenment  and  Popkins — Cipher  and  the  Con- 
stitntion !  I  am  puzzled.  Stout,  I  am  not  known  at  Cro- 
ginhole. 

Stout.  Your  property*  known  there. 

Ev.  But  purity  of  election — independence  of  votes — 

Stout.  To  be  sure :  Cipher  bribes  abominably.  Frus¬ 
trate  his  schemes — preserve  the  liberties  of  the  borough — 
turn  every  man  out  of  his  house  who  votes  against  enlight¬ 
enment  and  Pepkins. 

Ev.  Right  !  down  with  those  who  take  the  liberty  to 
admire  any  liberty  except  our  liberty  !  That  i*  liberty  ! 

Gloss.  Cipher  has  a  stake  in  the  country — will  have 
£50,000  a-year — Cipher  will  never  give  a  vote  without  con¬ 
sidering  beforehand  how  people  of  £50,000  a-year  will 
be  affected  by  the  motion. 

Ev.  Right:  for,  as  without  law  there  would  be  nopro- 
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I  perty,  so  to  be  the  law  for  property  is  the  only  proper  pro¬ 
perty  of  law  !  That  is  law  ! 

Stout.  Popkins  is  all  for  economy — there’s  a  sad  waste 
of  the  public  money — they  give  the  Speaker  £5<.HM)  a-yeur, 
when  1  ’ve  a  brother-in-law  who  takes  the  chair  at  the  ves¬ 
try,  and  who  assures  me  confidentially  he ’d  constmt  to  be 
J^peaker  for  half  the  money. 

Gloss.  Enough,  Mr.  Stout.  Mr.  Evelyn  has  too  much 
!  at  stake  to  be  a  leveller. 

Stout.  And  too  much  sense  to  be  a  bigot. 

Ev.  Mr.  Evelyn  has  no  politics  at  all !  Did  you  ever 
play  at  battledore  1 
Both.  Battledore  ! 

Ev.  Battledore  ! — that  is,  a  contest  between  two  parties : 
both  parties  knock  about  something  with  singular  skill — 
something  is  kept  up — high — low — here — there — every- 
I  where — nowhere  !  How  grave  are  the  players  !  how  anxi- 
'  ouH  the  bystanders  !  how  noisy  the  battledores!  But  when 
this  something  falls  to  the  ground,  only  fancy — it ’s  nothing 
but  cork  and  feather!  Go,  and  play  fur  yourselves — 1  'm 
no  hand  at  it. 

Stout  [aside].  Sad  ignorance  !  Aristocrat ! 

(tloss.  Heartless  principles  !  Parvenu  ! 

Stout.  Then  you  don’t  go  against  us  1  I  ’ll  bring  Pop¬ 
kins  to-morrow. 

Gloss.  Keep  yourself  free  till  I  present  Cipher  to  yon. 
Stout.  I  must  go  to  inquire  after  Hopkins.  The  re¬ 
turn  of  Pepkins  will  be  an  era  in  history.  [Erii. 

Gloss.  I  must  be  off'  te  the  club — the  eyes  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  upon  Groginhole.  If  Cipher  fail,  the  Constitution  is 
gone !  [Exit. 

Ev.  Sharp,  come  here — let  me  look  at  you  !  You  are 
my  agent,  my  lawyer,  my  man  of  bu.*>iness.  1  believe  you 
honest;  but  what  is  honesty  I  where  does  it  exist  1  in  what 
part  of  us  1 

Sharp.  In  the  heart,  I  suppose,  sir. 

Ev.  Mr.  Sharp,  it  exists  in  the  breeches’  pocket !  Ob¬ 
serve,  I  lay  this  piece  of  yellow  earth  on  the  table — I  con¬ 
template  you  both  ;  the  man  there — the  gold  here  !  Naw, 
there  is  many  a  man  in  those  streets  honest  as  you  are,  who 
moves,  thinks,  feels,  and  reasons  as  well  as  we  do  ;  excel¬ 
lent  in  form — imperishable  in  soul ;  who,  if  his  pockets 
were  three  days  empty,  would  sell  thought,  reason,  body, 
and  soul  too,  for  that  little  coin.  Is  that  the  fault  of  the 
man  1  no  it  is  the  fault  of  mankind  !  tiod  piade  man  ; 
behold  w’hat  mankind  have  made  a  god !  When  I  was 
poor  I  hated  the  world  ;  now  I  am  rich  I  despise  it !  Fools — 

knaves — hypocrites! - By  the  by.  Sharp,  send  £100  to 

the  poor  bricklayer  whose  house  was  burnt  down  yesterday. 
Enter  Graves. 

Ah,  Graves,  my  dear  fnend  !  what  a  w’orld  this  is!  a  cur 
of  a  world,  that  fawns  on  its  master,  and  bites  the  beggar. 
Ah  !  ha !  it  fawns  on  me  now,  for  the  beggar  has  bought  the 
cur. 

Graves.  It  is  an  atrocious  world !  but  it  will  be  burnt 
one  day,  and  that ’s  some  comfort. 

Ev.  Every  hour  brings  its  gloomy  lesson — the  temper 
sours — the  affections  wither — the  heart  hardens  into  stone  ! 
Zounds,  Sharp  !  what  do  you  stand  gaping  there  for  I  have 
you  no  bowels  1  why  don ’t  you  go  and  see  to  the  brick¬ 
layer  1  [Ext/  Sharp. 

SCENE  III . Graves,  F>elyn. 

Ev.  Graves,  of  all  my  new  friends — and  their  name  is 
Legion — you  are  the  only  one  I  esteem  ;  there  is  sympathy 
between  us — we  take  the  same  views  of  life.  I  am  cordi¬ 
ally  glad  to  see  you ! 

Graves  [groaning].  Ah  !  why  should  you  be  glad  to  see 
a  man  so  miserable  1 

Ev.  Because  I  am  miserable  myself! 

Graves.  You!  Pshaw  !  you  have  not  been  condemned 
to  lose  a  wife  ! 

Ev.  But,  plague  on  it,  roan,  I  m#y  be  condemned  to 
take  one  !— ^t  down,  and  listen.  I  want  a  confidant ! — 
Left  fatherless,  when  a  yet  boy,  my  poor  mother  grudged  her¬ 
self  food,  to  give  me  education.  Some  one  had  told  her 
that  learning  was  better  than  house  and  land — that ’s  a  lie. 
Graves. 

Graves.  A  scandalous  lie,  Evelyn  ! 

Ev.  On  the  strength  of  that  lie  I  was  put  to  school — sent  to 
college,  a  sizar.  Do  you*  know  what  a  sizar  is  1  In  pride 
he  is  a  gentleman — in  knowledge  he  is  a  scholar — a^  he 
crawls  ^out,  amidst  gentlemen  and  acholara,  with  the 
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livery  of  a  pauper  on  hia  back  !  I  carried  eft  the  great 
prizes — I  became  distinguished — I  looked  to  a  high  degree, 
leading  to  a  fellowship  ;  that  i«,  an  independence  for  myself 
— a  home  for  my  mother.  One  day  a  young  lord  insulted 
me — I  retirrted — he  struck  me — refused  apology — refused 
redress.  I  was  a  sizar  ! — a  Pariah  ! — a  thing  to  be  struck  ! 
Sir,  I  wsis  at  least  a  man,  and  I  horsewipped  him  in  the 
hall  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  College  !  A  few  days, 
and  the  lord’s  chastisement  was  forgotten.  The  next  day 
the  sizar  was  expelled— the  career  of  a  life  blasted.  That 
is  the  difterence  between  Rich  and  Poor:  it  takes  a  whirl¬ 
wind  to  move  the  one— -a  breath  may  uproot  the  other ! 
I  came  to  London.  As  long  as  my  mother  lived  I  had  one 
toltoil  for;  and  I  did  toil — did  hope — did  stuggle  to  be 
something  yet.  She  died,  and  then,  somehow,  my  spirit 
broke — I  resigned  myself  to  my  late  ;  the  Alps  above  me 
seemed  too  high  to  ascend — I  ceased  to  care  what  became 
of  me.  At  last  I  submitted  to  be  the  poor  relation — the 
hanger-on  and  gentleman-lackey  of  Sir  John  Vesey.  But  I 
had  an  object  in  that— there  was  one  in  that  house  whom  I 
had  loved  at  the  first  sight. 

Graves.  And  were  you  loved  again  1 
Ev.  I  fancied  it,  and  was  deceived.  Not  an  hour  before 
I  inherited  this  mighty  wealth,  1  confessed  my  love,  and 
was  rejected  because  I  was  poor.  Now,  mark  :  you  re¬ 
member  the  letter  which  Sharp  gave  me  when  the  will 
was  read  1 

Graves.  Perfectly  :  what  were  the  contents  1 
Ev.  After  hints,  cautions,  and  admonitions — half  in 
irony,  half  in  earnest  (Ah,  poor  Motdaunt  had  known  the 
world  !),  it  proceeded — but  I  ’ll  read  if  to  you: — “  Having 
selected  you  as  my  heir,  because  I  think  money  a  trust  to 
be  placed  where  it  seems  likely  to  be  best  employed,  I  now 
—not  impose  a  condition,  but  ask  a  favor.  If  you  have 
formed  no  other  and  insuperable  attachment,  I  could  wish 
to  suggest  your  choice  :  my  two  nearest  female  relations 
are  my  niece  Georgina,  and  my  third  cousin,  Clara  Doug¬ 
las,  the  daughter  of  a  once  dear  friend.  If  you  could  see  in 
either  of  these  one  whom  you  oould  make  your  wife,  such 
would  be  a  marriage  that,  if  I  live  long  enough  to  return  to 
England,  I  would  seek  to  bring  about  before  I  die.”  My 
friend,  this  is  not  a  legal  condition — the  fortune  does  not 
reai  on  it ;  yet,  need  I  say  that  my  gratitude  considers  it  a 
moral  obligation  1  Several  months  have  elapsed  since  thus 
called  upon — I  ought  now  to  decide  :  you  hear  the  names — 
Clara  Douglas  is  the  woman  who  rejected  me ! 

Graves.  But  now  she  would  accept  you  ! 

Ev.  And  do  you  think  I  am  so  base  a  slave  to  passion, 
that  I  would  owe  to  my  gold  what  was  denied  to  my  aft'ec- 
tion  1 

Graves.  But  you  must  choose  one,  in  common  grati- 
lude;  you  ought  to  do  so — yes,  there  you  are  right.  Be- 
aides,  you  are  constantly  at  the  house — the  world  observes 
It :  you  must  have  raised  hopes  in  one  of  the  girls.  Yes ; 
4t  is  time  to  decide  between  her  whom  you  love,  and  her 
whom  you  do  not ! 

Ev.  Of  the  two,  then,  I  would  rather  marry  where  I 
should  exact  the  least.  A  marriage,  to  which  each  can 
bring  sober  esteem  and  calm  regard,  may  not  be  happiness, 
bat  it  may  be  content.  But  to  marry  one  whom  you  could 
adore,  and  whose  heart  is  closed  to  you — to  yearn  for  the 
treasure,  and  only  to  claim  the  casket — to  worship  the 
stat  0  that  you  never  may  warm  to  life.  Oh !  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  would  be  a  hell  the  more  terrible  because  Paradise 
was  in  sight. 

Graves.  Georgina  is  pretty,  but  vain  and  frivolous. — 
[Atide  ]  But  he  has  no  right  to  1^  fastidious :  he  has  never 
known  Maria  !  [Aloud  ]  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  now  I 
think  on  it,  you  iriU  be  as  wretched  as  myself !  When  you 
are  married  we  will  mingle  oar  groans  together  ! 

Ev.  You  may  misjudge  Georgina  ;  she  may  have  a  no¬ 
bler  nature  than  appears  on  the  surface.  On  the  day,  but 
before  the  honr,  in  which  the  will  was  read,  a  letter,  in  a 
strange  or  disguised  hand,  signed,  **  From  an  unknown  friend 
of  Alfred  Evelyn*'  and  enclosing  what  to  a  girl  would  have 
been  a  considerable  sum,  was  sent  to  a  poor  woman  for 
whom  I  had  implored  charity,  and  whose  address  I  had 
given  only  to  Georgina. 

Graves.  Why  nor  assure  yourself  1 
Ev.  Because  I  have  not  dared.  For  sometimes,  against 
my  reason,  I  have  hoped  that  it  might  be  Clara !  [taktng  o 
Utter  from  hie  booom  and  looking  at  if].  No,  1  can’t  recog- 
nixe  the  hand.  Graves,  I  detest  that  girl ! 


[  •  Graves.  Who  1  Georgina  1 

I  Ev.  No;  Clara!  But  I ’ve already,  thank  Heaven !  taken 
some  revenge  upon  her.  Come  nearer.  [  ff^iipers]  I ’ve 
bribed  Sharp  to  say  that  Mordaiint’s  letter  to  me  contained 
a  codicil  leaving  Clara  Douglas  i^2(VXki. 

Graves.  And  did  n’t  it  1  How  odd,  then,  not  to  have 
mentioned  her  in  his  will. 

Ev.  One  of  his  caprices:  besides,  Sir  John  wrote  him 
word  that  Lady  Franklin  had  adopted  her.  But  I ’m  glad 
of  it — I ’ve  paid  the  money — she ’s  no  more  a  dependant. 
No  one  can  insult  her  now — owesit  all  to  me,  and  does 
not  guess  it,  man— Kloes  not  guess  it !— owes  it  to  me,  me 
whom  she  rejected  ; — me,  the  poor  scholar ' — Ha  •  ha  ! — 
there ’s  some  spite  in  that,  eh  1 

Graves.  You’re  a  fine  fellow,  Evelyn,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  each  other.  Perhaps  Clara  may  have  seen  the  ad¬ 
dress,  and  dictated  this  letter,  after  all. 

Ev.  Do  you  think  sol — 1  ’ll  go  to  the  house  this  instant ! 

Graves.  Eh  1  Humph  !  Then  I  ’ll  go  with  you.  That 
Lady  Franklin  is  a  fine  woman  !  If  she  were  not  so  gay,  I 
think — I  could — 

Ev.  No;  no;  do  n’t  think  any  such  thing:  women  are 
even  worse  than  men. 

Graves.  True  ;  to  love  is  a  boy’s  madness ' 

Ev.  To  feel  is  to  sufter  ! 

Graves.  To  hope  is  to  be  deceived. 

Ev.  I  have  done  with  romance  ! 

Graves  Mine  is  buried  with  Maria! 

Ev.  If  Clara  did  but  write  this  ! — 

Graves.  Make  haste,  or  Lady  Franklin  will  be  out ! — A 
vale  of  tears  ! — a  vale  of  tears  ! 

Ev.  A  vale  of  tears,  indeed  !  [£xeunf.] 

Re-enter  Graves  for  his  hat. 

And  I  left  my  hat  behind  me  !  Just  like  my  luck  !  If  I 
had  been  bred  a  hatter,  little  boysjwould  have  come  into  the 
world  without  heads.* 

SCENE  IV . Drawing-rooms  of  Sir  John  Vesey's,  o* 

in  Scene  /.,  Act  /. 

Lady  Franklin,  Clara,  Servant. 

Lady  Frank.  Past  two,  and  I  have  so  many  places 
to  go  to.  Tell  Philipps  I  want  the  carriage  directly — in¬ 
stantly. 

Servant.  I  beg  pardon,  my  Lady;  Philipps  told  me 
to  say  the  young  horse  had  fallen  lame,  and  could  not  be 
used  to-day.  [Ext/.] 

Lady  Frank.  Well,  on  second  thought,  that  is  lucky  ; 
now  I  have  an  excuse  for  not  making  a  great  many  tedious 
visits.  I  must  borow  Sir  John’s  horses  fur  the  ball  to-night. 
Oh,  Clara,  you  must  see  my  new  turban  from  Carson’s — 
the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world,  and  so  becoming  ! 

Clara.  Ah,  Lady  Franklin,  you  ’ll  be  so  sorry — but — 
but — 

Lady  Frank.  But  what  1 

Clara.  Such  a  misfortune  !  poor  Smith  is  in  tears — I 
promised  to  break  it  to  you.  Your  little  Charley  had  been 
writing  his  copy,  and  spilt  the  ink  on  the  table  ;  and  Smith 
not  seeing  it — and  taking  out  the  turban  to  put  in  the  pearls 
as  you  desired — she — she - 

Lady  Frank.  Ha!  ha  !  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  the  ink 
spoilt  it.  Ha !  ha !  how  well  I  can  fancy  the  face  she 
made  !  Seriously,  on  the  vt'hole,  it  is  fortunate  ;  for  I  think 
I  look  best ,  after  all  in  the  black  hat  and  feathers. 

Clara.  Dear  Lady  Franklin,  you  really  have  the 
sweetest  temper ! 

Lady  Frank.  I  hope  so — for  it  ’s  the  most  becoming 
turban  a  woman  can  wear !  Think  of  that  when  you  marry 
Oh,  talking  of  marriage,  I  ’ve  certainly  made  a  conquest 
of  Mr.  Graves. 

Clara.  Mr.  Graves !  I  thought  he  was  inconsolable. 

Lady  Frank.  For  his  sainted  Maria!  Poor  man!  not 
contented  with  plaguing  him  while  she  lived,  she  must  needs 
haunt  him  now  she  is  dead. 

Clara.  But  why  does  he  regret  her  1 

Lady  Frank.  Why  1  Because  he  has  every  thing  to 
make  him  happy.  Easy  fortune,  good  health,  respectable 
character.  And  since  it  is  his  delight  to  be  miserable,  he 
takes  the  only  excuse  the  world  will  allow  him.  For  the 
rest — it ’s  the  way  with  widowers ;  that  is,  whenever  they 

*  For  tbit  neUacholy  jest  Mr.  Graves  is  indebted  to  a  hypocoD- 
driaeal  abbe.  The  author  read  it  some  years  ago  in  one  of  the  French 
Aak«(  heeannot  rembiaber  which. 
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mean  to  marry  again.  But,  my  dear  Clara,  you  seem  ab¬ 
sent,  pale,  unhappy— tears  too  1 

Clara.  No,  no,  not  tears.  No! 

Ladt  Frank.  Ever  since  Mr.  Mordaunt  left  you  £20,- 
OtJO  every  one  admires  you.  Sir  Frederick  is  desperately 
smitten. 

(^AR.A  [with  disdain}.  Sir  Frederick  ! 

Lady  Frank.  Ah!  Clara,  be  comforted — I  know  your 
secret :  I  am  certain  that  Evelyn  loves  you. 

Clara.  He  did  ;  it  is  past  now.  He  misconceived  me 
when  he  was  poor ;  and  now  he  is  rich,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
explain. 

Lady  Frank.  My  dear  child,  happiness  is  too  rare  to  be 
sacrificed  to  a  scruple.  Why  does  he  come  here  so  often  T 

Clara.  Perhaps  for  Georgina. 

Enter  Sir  John,  and  turns  over  the  books  on  the  tabley 
as  if  to  look  for  the  newspaper. 

Lady  Frank.  Pooh!  (ieorgina  is  my  niece;  she  is 
handsome  and  accomplished — but  her  father’s  worldliness 
has  spoilt  her  nature  ;  she  is  not  worthy  of  Evelyn.  Behind 
the  humor  of  his  irony  there  is  something  noble — something 
that  may  yet  be  great.  For  his  sake  as  well  as  yours,  let 
me  at  least . 

Clara.  Recommend  me  to  his  pity.  Ah,  Lady  Frank¬ 
lin  !  if  he  addressed  me  from  dictation,  I  should  again  re¬ 
fuse  him.  No  ;  if  he  cannot  read  my  heart — if  he  will  not 
seek  to  read  it,  let  it  break  unkncwn. 

Lady  Fr.ank.  You  mistake  me,  my  dear  child:  let  me 
only  tell  him  that  you  dictated  that  letter — that  yousent  that 
money  to  his  old  nurse.  Poor  Clara  !  it  was  your  little  all. 
He  will  then  know,  at  least,  if  avarice  be  your  sin. 

Clara.  He  would  have  guessed  it,  had  his  love  been 
like  mine. 

Lady  Frank.  Guessed  it — nonsense !  The  hand¬ 
writing  unknown  to  him — every  reason  to  think  it  came 
from  Georgina. 

Sir  John  [<mde  ]  Hum!  Came  from  Georgina  ! 

Ladt  Frank.  Come,  let  me  tell  him  this.  I  know  the 
effect  it  would  have  upon  his  choice. 

Clara.  Choice  !  oh,  that  humiliating  word  !  No,  Lady 
Franklin,  no  !  Promise  me  ! 

Lady  Fr.ank.  But — 

Clara.  No  !  Premise — faithfully — sacredly. 

Lady  Frank.  Well,  I  promise. 

Clar.a.  You  know  how  fearful  is  my  character — no  in¬ 
fant  is  more  timid :  if  a  poor  spider  cross  the  floor,  you 
often  laugh  to  see  me  grow  pale  and  tremble  ;  and  yet  I 
would  lay  this  hand  upon  the  block — I  would  walk  barefoot 
over  the  ploughshare  of  the  old  ordeal — to  save  Alfred  Eve¬ 
lyn  one  moment’s  pain.  But  I  have  refused  to  share  his 
poverty,  and  I  should  die  with  shame  if  he  thoght  I  had 
now  grown  enamored  of  his  wealth.  My  kind  friend, 
you  will  keep  your  promise  1 

Lady  Frank.  Yes,  since  it  must  be  so. 

Clara.  Thanks.  I — I — forgive  me — I  am  not  well. 

[EjcU] 

Lady  Fr.ank.  What  fools  these  girls  are ! — they  take 
as  much  pains  to  lose  a  husband  as  a  poor  widow  does  to 
get  one  ! 

Sir  John.  Have  you  seen  the  Times  newspaper  1 
Where  the  deuce  is  the  newspaper  1  I  can’t  find  the 
Times  newspaper. 

Lady  Frank.  I  think  it  is  in  my  room.  Shall  I  fetch  iti 

Sir  John.  My  dear  sister — you  ’re  the  best  creature. 
Do!  [Exit  Lady  Franklin.]  Ugh!  you  unnatural  con- 
spiritor  against  your  own  family  !  What  can  this  letter  be  1 
Ah  !  I  recollect  something. 

Enter  Georgina. 

Geor.  Papa,  I  want — 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  know  what  you  want  well  enough ! 
Tell  me — were  you  aware  that  Clara  had  sent  money  to 
that  old  nurse  Evelyn  bored  us  about  the  day  of  the  will  1 

Geor.  No  !  He  gave  me  the  address,  and  I  promised, 

if— 

Sir  John.  Gave  you  the  address  ? — that ’s  lucky  !  Hush  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Graves — Mr.  Evelyn. 

SCENE  V..,. Graves,  Evelyn,  Sir  John,  Georgina, 
Lady  Fr.anklin. 

Lady  Frank,  [/rluming].  Here  is  the  newspaper. 

Graves  Ay,  read  the  newspapers! — they’ll  tell  you 
what  this  world  is  made  ef.  Daily  calendars  of  roguery 
and  wo !  Here,  advertisements  from  quacks,  money¬ 


lenders,  cheap  ware-houses,  and  spotted  boys  with  two 
heads.  So  mu(‘h  for  dupes  and  imp«)stors !  Turn  to  the 
other  column — police  reports,  bankruptcies,  swindling, 
forgery,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  snub-nosed  man 
who  murdered  his  own  three  little  cherubs  at  Petonville. 
Do  you  fancy  these  btit  exceptions  to  the  genera/  virtue  and 
health  of  the  nation  1 — turn  to  the  lending  article  !  and 
your  hair  will  stand  on  end  at  the  horrible  wickedness  or 
melancholy  idiotism  of  that  half  the  population  who  think 
differently  from  yourself.  In  my  day  I  have  seen  already 
eighteen  crisises,  six  annihilations  of  Agriculture  and  Com¬ 
merce,  four  overthrows  of  the  Church,  and  three  last,  final, 
awful,  and  irremediable  destructions  of  the  entire  Consti¬ 
tution  !  And  that ’s  a  newspaper  ! 

L-ady  Fr.ank.  Ha!  ha!  your  usual  vein!  always  so 
amusing  and  good  humored  ! 

Gr.aves  [frowning  and  very  angr^].  Ma’am — good  hu¬ 
mored  ! 

Lady  Frank.  Ah!  you  should  always  w-ear  that  agree¬ 
able  smile  ;  yon  look  w  much  younger,  so  much  handsomer, 
when  you  smile  ! 

Graves  [softened}.  Ma’am - A  charming  creature,  up¬ 

on  my  word  ! 

Lady  F’ra.nk.  You  have  not  seen  the  last  H.  B.  t  it  is 
excellent.  I  think  it  might  make  you  laugh.  But,  by-the- 
by,  I  do  n’t  think  you  cun  laugh. 

Graves.  Ma’am,  I  have  not  laughed  since  the  death  of 
my  sainted  Ma - . 

L.ady  Fr.ank.  Ah!  and  that  spiteful  Sir  Frederick  says 
you  never  laugh,  because — but  you  ’ll  be  angry  I 

Graves.  Angry! — pooh!  I  despise  Sir  Frederick  too 
much  to  let  any  thing  he  says  have  the  smallest  influ¬ 
ence  over  me  !  He  says  I  do  n’t  laugh,  because — 

Lady  Frank.  You  have  lost  your  front  teeth! 

Gr.aves  Lost  my  front  teeth  !  Upon  my  word  !  Ha  ! 
ha !  ha !  That ’s  too  good— capital !  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  [laugh¬ 
ing  from  ear  to  ear  ] 

Lady  Frank.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  [They  retire  in  the  table 
in  the  inner  drawing-room.} 

Evelyn  [ojiu/e  ]  Of  course  Clara  will  not  appear! — 
avoids  me  as  usual  !  But  what  do  I  care  1 — what  is  she  to 
me  ?  Nothing  !  I’ll  swear  this  is  her  glove  ! — no  one  else 
has  so  small  a  hand  She  ’ll  miss  it — so — so !  Nobody’s 
j  looking — I  ’ll  keep  it,  just  to  vex  her. 

Sir  John  [to  Georgin  a.]  Yes,  yes,  leave  me  to  man¬ 
age  :  you  took  his  portrait,  as  I  told  you. 

Geor.  Yes — but  I  could  not  catch  the  expression.  I  got 
Clara  to  touch  it  up. 

Sir  John.  That  girl ’s  alwa3rs  in  the  way ! 

Enter  Captain  Dudley  Smooth. 

Smooth.  Good  morning,  dear  John.  Ah,  Mias  Vesey, 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  conquests  you  made  at  Almack’s 
last  night 

Ev.  [examining  him  curiously  while  Smooth  is  talking  to 
Georgina.]  And  that ’s  the  celebrated  Dudley  Smooth  I 

Sir  John.  More  commonly  called  Deadly  Smooth  I— 
the  finest  player  at  whist,  ecarte,  billiards,  chess,  and  pi¬ 
quet,  between  this  and  the  Pyramids — the  sweetest  man¬ 
ners  ' — always  calls  you  by  your  Christian  name.  But  taks 
care  how  you  play  at  cards  with  him  ! 

Ev.  He  does  not  cheat,  I  suppose  1 

Sir  John.  Hist '  No  L — but  he  always  iH»u  .'  Eats  up 
a  brace  of  lords  and  a  score  or  two  of  guardsmen  every 
season,  and  runs  through  a  man’s  fortune  like  a  course  of 
the  Carlsbad  waters.  He ’s  an  uncommonly  clever  fellow! 

Ev.  Clever  t  yes.  When  a  man  steals  a  loaf,  we  cry 
down  the  knavery  ;  when  a  man  diverts  his  neighbor’s 
mill-stream  to  grind  his  own  com,  we  cry  up  the  cleverness. 
And  every  one  courts  Captain  Dudley  Smooth. 

Sir  John.  Why,  who  could  offend  him  I  the  best-bred, 
civilest  creature,  and  a  dead  shot.  There  is  not  a  cleverer 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Ev.  A  study — a  study — let  me  examine  him.  Such  men 
are  living  satires  on  the  world. 

Smooth  [passing  his  arm  caressingly  over  Sir  John’s  shoul¬ 
der}.  My  dear  John,  how  well  you  are  looking  !  A  new 
lease  of  life.  Introduce  me  to  Mr.  Evelyn. 

Ev.  Sir,  it  *8  an  honor  I ’ve  long  ardently  desired. 

[  They  bow  and  shake  hands.} 
E'n/er  Sir  Frederick  Blount. 

Blount.  How  d  *ye  do,  .Sir  John.  Ah,  Evelyn,  I  wished 
so  much  to  see  you. 

£v.  T  is  my  misfortune  to  be  visible. 
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Blount.  A  littir  this  way.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  I 
once  paid  my  addwesaes  to  Miss  Vesey ;  but  since  that 
vewy  ecceritwic  will  .Sir  John  has  shuffled  me  off,  and 
hints  at  a  pwior  attachment — [cutde]  which  I  know  to  be 
false. 

Ev  [»eetn/f  Clara]  A  prior  attachment ! — (Ha  !  Clara !) 
Weil,  another  lime,  my  dear  Blount. 

Enter  Clara. 

Blount.  Stay  a  moment ;  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor 
with  regard  to  Miss  Douglas. 

Ev.  Miss  Douglas! 

Blou.vt.  Yes  ;  you  see,  though  Georgina  has  gweat  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  Stingy  J:  ck  will  leave  her  all  that  he  ha.s, 
yet  she  has  only  her  legacy  of  iDO,f)(JO  at  the  moment — no 
doubt  closely  settled  on  herself  too;  Clawa  has  Jt20,000. 
And,  1  think,  Clawa  always  liked  me  a  little. 

Ev.  You  !  I  dare  say  she  did. 

Blount.  It  is  whispered  about  that  you  mean  to  pwo- 
pese  to  Georgina.  Nay,  i^irJohn  more  than  hinted  that  was 
her  pwior  attachment. 

Ev.  Indeed  ! 

Blount.  Now,  as  yoM  are  all  in  all  with  the  family,  if 
you  could  say  a  word  for  me  to  Miss  Douglass,  I  don’t  see' 
what  harm  it  could  dome!  [Aside I  will  punish  Geor¬ 
gina  for  her  puerfidy. 

Ev.  ’S  death,  man  !  speak  for  yourself!  you  are  just  the 
sort  of  man  for  young  ladies  to  like ;  they  understand  you  ; 
you  ’re  of  their  own  level.  Pshaw  !  you  ’re  too  modest — 
you  want  no  mediator  ! 

Blount.  My  dear  fellow,  you  flatter  me.  I ’m  well 
enough  in  my  way.  But  you,  you  know,  would  cawwy 
evewything  before  you  !  you  ’re  so  confoundedly  wich  ! 

Ev.  Hunting  to  Clara].  Miss  Douglass,  what  do  you  think 
of  Sir  Frederick  Blount  I  Observe  him.  He  is  well 
dressed — young — tolerably  handsome  [Blount  bowing  ] — 
bows  with  an  air — has  plenty  of  small  talk — every  thing 
to  captivate.  Yet  he  thinks  that  if  he  and  I  were  suitors 
to  the  same  lady,  I  should  be  more  successful  because  I  am 
richer  I  What  say  you  1  Is  love  an  auction  1  and  do  wo¬ 
men's  hearts  go  to  the  highest  bidder  1 
Clara.  Their  hearts  1  No  ! 

Ev.  But  their  hands — yes!  You  turn  away.  Ah,  you 
dare  not  answer  that  question  ! 

Geor.  [oeic/e].  Sir  Frederick  flirting  with  Clara  1  I  ’ll 
punish  him  for  nis  perfidy.  You  are  the  last  person  to  talk 
so,  Mr.  Evelyn ! — you,  whose  wealth  is  your  smallest  at¬ 
traction  ;  you,  whom  every  one  admires,  so  witty,  such 
taste,  such  talent !  Ah.  I ’m  very  foolish  ! 

Sir  John  [c/opping  him  »n  the  shmddery  You  must  not 
turn  my  little  girl’s  head.  Oh,  you  ’re  a  sad  fellow  !  Apro¬ 
pos,  I  must  show  you  Georgina’s  last  drawings.  She  has 
wonderfully  improved  since  you  gave  her  lessons  in  per¬ 
spective. 

Georg.  No,  papa  ;  No !  pray,  no!  Nay,  don't ! 

Sir  John.  Nonsense,  child  !  it ’s  very  odd,  but  she ’s 
more  afraid  of  you  than  ot  any  one  ! 

Smooth  [to  Blount,  taking  enujf ].  He ’s  an  excellent 
father,  our  dear  John  !  and  supplies  the  place  of  a  mother 
to  her.  [Tumsatoay  to  L.ady  Franklin  and  Graves.] 
[Evelyn  and  Georgina  seat  themselves,  and  look  over  the 
drawings;  Sir  John  leans  over  them;  Sir  Frederick 
converses  with  Clara  ;  Evelyn  watches  toein.] 

Ev.  Beautiful ! — a  view  from  Tivoli.  [Death  !  she  looks 
down  while  he  speaks  to  her !)  Is  there  a  little  fault  in 
that  coloring  1  (She  positively  blutdies !)  But  this  Jupiter 

is  superb.  (What  a  d - d  coxcomb  it  is  !)  [Autng.]  Oh, 

she  certainly  loves  him — I  too  can  be  loved  elsewhere — I 
too  can  see  smiles  and  blushes  on  the  face  of  another  ! 
Geor.  Are  you  not  well ! 

Ev.  I  beg  pardon.  Yes,  you  are  indeed  improved  !  Ah, 
who  so  accomplished  as  Miss  Vesey  I  [Takes  up  the  draw¬ 
ings  ;  pays  her  marked  attention  in  dumb  shore.  ] 

Clara.  Yes,  Sir  Frederick,  the  concert  was  very 
crowded !  Ah,  I  see  that  Georgina  consoles  him  for  the  past ! 
He  has  only  praises  for  her,  nothing  but  taunts  for  me  ! 

Blount.  I  wish  you  would  take  my  opewa-box  next 
Saturday — ’t  is  the  best  In  the  house.  I  ’in  not  wich,  but 
I  spend  what  I  have  on  myself !  1  make  a  point  to  have  ev¬ 
ewything  the  best  in  a  quiet  way.  Best  opewa-box— best 
dogs — best  horses — best  house  of  its  kind.  1  want  nothing 
to  complete  my  establishment  but  the  beet  wife  ! 

Clara  [abstractedly}.  That  will  come  in  good  time,  Sir 
Frederick.  ' 


Ev.  Oh,  it  will  come — will  it  I  Gaorgina  refused  the 
trirter — she  courts  him  [taking  up  a  portrait}.  Why,  what 
is  this  ■?  my  own - 

(jeor.  Y'ou  must  not  look  at  that — you  must  not  indeed. 
I  did  not  know  it  was  there  ! 

Sir  John.  Y  our  own  portrait,  Evelyn.  Why,  child  !  I 
was  not  aware  you  took  likenesses  1  That  ’s  something 
new  !  Upon  my  word  it ’s  a  strong  resemblance. 

Geor.  Oh,  no— it  does  not  do  him  justice.  Give  it  to 
me.  1  will  tear  it.  [Aside]  That  odious  Sir  Frederick! 

Ev.  Nay,  you  shall  not. 

(/LARA.  So — so — he  loves  her  then  !  Misery — misery! 
But  he  shall  not  jierceive  it  •  No— no — I  can  be  proud  too. 
Ha!  ha! — Sir  Frederick— excellent — excellent — you  are  so 
entertaining — ha  !  ha  !  [laughs  hysterically  ] 

Ev.  Oh,  the  afiectation  of  coquettes — they  cannot  even 
laugh  naturally  !  [Clar.\  looks  at  him  repioacitfully,  and 
walks  aside  with  Sir  Frederick  ] 

But  where  is  the  new  guitar  you  meant  to  buy.  Miss  Ve¬ 
sey  -the  one  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell  \  It  is  near  a  year 
since  you  set  your  heart  on  it,  and  I  do  n’t  see  it  yet ! 

Sir  John  [taking  him  aside  confidenticUly.}  The  guitar — 
oh,  to  tell  you  a  secret — she  applied  the  money  I  gave  her 
for  it  to  a  case  of  charity  several  months  ago — the  very  day 
the  will  was  read.  I  saw  the  letter  lying  on  the  table,  with 
I  the  money  in  it.  Mind,  not  a  word  to  her — she ’d  never 
forgive  me ! 

Ev.  Letter !  money  !  What  was  the  name  of  the  person 
she  relieved  1  not  Stanton  1 

Sir  John.  I  do  n’t  remember  indeed. 

Ev.  [taking  out  the  letter}  This  is  not  her  hand  ! 

Sir  John.  No !  I  observed  at  the  time  it  was  not  her 
hand,  but  I  got  out  from  her  that  she  did  not  wi.sh  the  thing 
to  l)€  knoton,  and  had  employed  some  one  else  to  copy  it. 
May  I  see  the  letter  1  Yes,  I  think  this  is  the  wording.  But 
I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you  what  case  of  charity  it  was.  1 
promised  Georgy  I  w’ould  not.  Still,  how  did  she  know 
Mrs.  Stanton’s  address  1  you  never  gave  it  to  me  ! 

Ev.  I  gave  it  to  her.  Sir  John. 

Clara  [at  the  distance.}  Yes,  I  'll  go  to  the  opera,  if 
Lady  Franklin  will.  Do  go,  dear  Lady  Franklin !  on  ^t- 
urday,  then.  Sir  Frederick. 

Ev.  Sir  John,  to  a  man  like  me,  this  simple  act  of  unos¬ 
tentatious  generosity  is  worth  all  the  accomplishments  in 
the  world.  A  good  heart — a  tender  disposition — a  charity 
that  shuns  the  day — a  modesty  that  blushes  at  its  own  ex¬ 
cellence — an  impulse  towards  something  more  divine  than 
Mammon ;  such  are  the  true  accomplishments  which  pre¬ 
serve  beauty  for  ever  young.  Such  I  have  sought  in  the 
partner  I  would  take  for  life  ;  such  I  have  found — alas  !  not 
where  I  had  dreamed !  Miss  Vesey,  I  will  be  honest — I  say, 
then,  frankly — [o-i  Clara  approaches,  raising  his  voice  and 
looking  fixedly  at  her} — I  have  loved  another — deeply — tru¬ 
ly — bitterly — vainly  !  I  cannot  ofter  to  you,  as  I  did  to  her, 
the  fair  first  love  of  the  human  heart — rich  with  all  its  blos¬ 
soms  and  its  verdure.  But  if  esteem — if  gratitude — if  an 
earnest  resolve  to  conquer  every  recollection  that  would 
wander  from  your  image  ;  if  these  can  tempt  you  to  accept 
my  hand  and  fortune,  my  life  shall  be  a  study  to  deserve 
your  confidence.  [Clara  stands  motionless,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  then  tiotrly  seats  herself.} 

Sir  John.  The  happiest  day  of  my  life.  [Clara  falls 
back  in  her  chair.} 

Ev.  [darting  forward  ]  [Aside.}  She  is  pale  j  she  faints  ! 
What  have  I  done  1  Oh,  heaven  !  Clara  ! 

Clara  [rwmg  with  a  smile  ]  Be  happy,  my  cousin — be 
happy !  Yes,  with  my  whole  heart  I  say  it — be  happy,  Al¬ 
fred  Evelyn ! 

END  OF  ACT  II. 

ACT  IZZ. 

SCENE  I,’,^.The  drawing-rooms  in  Sir  John  Vesey’s 
house. — Sir  John,  Georgina. 

Sir  John.  And  he  has  not  pressed  you  to  fix  the  wed¬ 
ding-day  1 

Geor.  No  ;  and  since  he  proposed  he  comes  here  so  wl- 
dom,  and  seems  so  gloomy.  Heigho  !  Poor  Sir  Frederick 
was  twenty  times  more  amu.sing. 

Sir  John.  But  Evelyn  is  fifty  times  as  rich ! 

Geor.  Sir  Frederick  dresses  so  well ! 

Sir  John.  You  ’ll  have  magnificent  diamonds!  But  a 
word  with  you :  I  saw  you  yesterday  in  the  square  with  Sir 
Frederick  ;  that  must  not  happen  again.  When  a  young 
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lady  is  engaged  to  one  man,  nothing  is  so  indecorous  as  to 
flirt  with  another.  It  might  endanger  your  marriage  itself. 
Oh,  it ’s  highly  indecorous  ! 

Geor.  Dt>n ’t  be  afraid,  papa  ;  he  takes  up  with  Clara. 

Sir  John.  Who  1  Evelyn  1 

Geor.  Sir  Frederick.  Heigho  !  I  hate  artful  girls. 

Sir  John.  The  settlements  will  be  splendid  !  if  any  thing 
happens,  nothing  can  be  handsomer  than  your  jointure. 

Geor.  My  own  kind  papa,  you  always  put  things  so 
pleasantly.  But  do  you  not  fear  lest  he  discover  that  Clara 
wrote  the  letter  1 

Sir  John.  No  ;  and  I  shall  get  Clara  out  of  the  house. 
But  there  is  something  else  that  makes  me  very  uneasy. — 
You  know  that  no  sooner  did  Evelyn  come  into  possession 
of  his  fortune  than  he  launched  out  in  the  style  of  a  prince. 
His  house  in  London  is  a  palace,  and  he  has  bought  a  great 
estate  in  the  country.  Look  how  he  lives.  Balls,  banquets, 
fine  arts,  fiddlers,  charities — and  the  devil  to  pay  ! 

(Jeor.  But  if  he  can  aflbrd  it — 

Sir  John.  Oh  ?  as  long  its  he  stopped  there  I  had  no  ap¬ 
prehension  ;  but  since  he  proposed  for  you  he  is  more  ex¬ 
travagant  than  ever.  They  say  he  has  taken  to  gambling! 
and  he  is  always  with  Captain  Smooth.  No  fortune  can 
stand  Deadly  Smooth  !  li'  he  gets  into  a  scrape  he  may  fall 
oft'  from  the  settlements.  We  must  press  the  marriage  at 
once. 

Geor.  Heigho  !  Poor  Frederick  !  You  don ’t  think  he 
is  really  attached  to  Clara  1 

Sir  John.  Upon  my  word  I  can’t  say.  Put  on  your 
bonnet,  and  come  to  Storr  and  Mortimer’s  to  choose  the 
jewels. 

Geor.  The  jewels  !  yes  —the  drive  will  do  me  good.  So 
you  ’ll  send  away  Clara  ? — she ’s  so  very  deceitful. 

Sir  John.  Never  fear  -yes  -tell  her  to  come  to  me. 

Georgina.] 

Yes  ;  I  must  press  on  this  marriage  ;  Georgina  has  not 
wit  enough  to  manage  him — at  least  till  he ’s  her  husband, 
and  then  all  women  find  it  smooth  sailing.  This  match 
will  make  me  a  man  of  prodigious  importance.  I  suspect 
he  ’ll  give  me  up  her  ten  thousand  pounds.  I  can ’t  think  of 
his  taking  to  gamble,  for  I  love  him  as  a  son — and  1  look 
on  his  money  as  my  own. 

SCENE  II.... Clara,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Clara,  my  love  ! 

Clara.  Sir. 

Sir  John.  My  dear,  what  I  am  going  to  say  may  ap¬ 
pear  a  little  rude  and  unkind,  but  you  know  my  character 
is  frankness.  To  the  point,  then:  my  poor  child,  I ’m 
aware  of  your  attachment  to  Mr.  Evelyn - 

Clara.  Sir  !  my  attachment  f 

Sir  John.  It  is  generally  remarked.  Lady  Kind  says 
you  are  falling  away.  My  poor  girl,  1  pity  you — I  do,  in¬ 
deed  !  •  ,  “  Now,  there ’s  that  letter  you  wrote  to  his  old 
nurse — it  has  got  about  somehow  ;  and  the  world  is  so  ill 
natured.  .1  do  n't  know  if  I  did  right ;  but,  after  he  had 
proposed  to  Georgy,  (of  course  not  before  !)  I  thought  it  so 
unplea.sant  fur  you,  as  a  young  lady,  to  be  suspected  of  any 
thing  forward  with  respect  to  a  man  who  was  not  attached 
to  you,  that  1  rather  let  it  be  supposed  that  Georgy  herself 
wrote  the  letter. 

“  Clara.  Sir,  I  do  n’t  know  what  right  you  had  to - 

“  Sir  John.  That ’s  very  true,  my  dear  ;  and  I ’ve  been 
thinking  since  that  I  ought  perhaps  to  tell  Mr.  Evelyn  that 
the  letter  was  yours — shall  1 1 

“  Clara.  No,  sir ;  I  beg  you  will  not.  I — I  ” — [tce^.] 

Sir  John.  My  dear  Clara,  do  n’t  take  on  ;  1  woald  not 
have  said  this  for  the  world,  if  1  was  not  a  little  anxious 
about  my  ow’n  girl.  Georgina  is  so  unhappy  at  what  every 
one  says  of  your  attachment - 

Clara.  Every  one  1  Oh,  torture  ! 

Sir  John.  That  it  preys  on  her  spirits — it  even  irritates 
her  temper !  You  E**e,  though  the  marriage  will  take  place 
almost  immediately,  Mr.  Evelyn  does  not  come  so  often  as 
he  ought.  In  a  word,  I  fear  these  little  jealousies  and  sus¬ 
picions  will  tend  to  embitter  their  future  union— 1  ’m  a  fa¬ 
ther — forgive  me. 

Clara.  Embitter  their  union !  Ob,  Rover !  What 
would  you  have  me  do,  sir  I 

^  Sir  John.  Why,  you  ’re  now  independent.  Lady 
Franklin  seems  resolved  to  stay  in  town.  Surely  siie  can’t 
mean  to  take  her  money  out  of  the  family  by  some  foolisli 

*  The  Unej  betweea  inverted  comma*  are  amittrd  on  the  Kage. 
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inclination  for  Mr.  Graves!  He’s  always  purring  and 
whining  about  the  house,  like  a  black  cat  in  the  megrims. 
What  think  you,  eh  I 

Clara.  Sir,  it  was  of  myself — my  unhappy  self — you 
were  speaking. 

Sir  John.  Sly  !  True  ;  true !  What  I  meant  to  say 
WHS  this:  Lady  Franklin  persists  in  staying  here:  you  are 
your  own  mistress.  Mrs.  Carlton,  aunt  to  my  late  wife,  is 
going  abroad  for  a  sliort  time,  and  would  be  delighted  if 
you  would  accompany  her. 

Clara.  It  is  the  very  favor  I  would  have  asked  of  you. 
[Aside  ]  I  shall  escape  at  lea.'^t  the  ^lruggle  and  the  shame. 
VV’hen  does  she  go  1 

Sir  John.  In  five  days — next  Monday.  You  forgive 
me  I 

Cl.vra.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Sir  John  [drawing  the  table].  Suppose,  then,  you  write 
a  line  to  her  yourself,  and  settle  it  at  once  1 
Enter  Serv.\nt. 

Serv.  The  carriage,  Sir  John;  Mias  Vesey  is  quite 
ready. 

Sir  John.  ”  Wait  a  moment.  Shall  I  tell  Evelyn 
“  you  wrote  the  letter  1 

Clara.  “No,  sir,  I  implore  you. 

Sir  John  “  But  it  would  lie  awkward  for  Georgy,  if 
discovered. 


I 
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Clara.  “  It  nerer  shall  be. 

Sir  John.  “  Well,  well,  as  you  please.  I  know  noth- 
“  ing  could  be  so  painful  to  a  young  lady  of  pride  and  deli- 
“  cacy.’’  James,  if  Mr.  Serious,  the  clergyman,  calls,  say 
I  am  gone  to  the  great  nieeting  at  Exeter  Hall ;  if  Lord 
Spruce  calLs,  say  you  believe  I ’m  gone  to  the  rehearsal  ot 
Cinderella.  Oh  !  and  if  MacFinch  should  come — (Mac- 
Finch,  who  duns  me  three  times  a  week) — say  J ’ve  hurried 
oft’ to  Garraways  to  btd  for  the  great  Bulstrode  estate.  Just 
put  the  Duke  of  Lofty’s  card  carelessly  on  the  hall  table. 
And,  I  say,  Janies,  I  expect  two  gentlemen  a  litle  betorc 
dinner — Mr.  Squab  the  Radical,  and  Mr.  Qualm  of  the 
great  Marylebone  Conservative  Association.  Show  Squab 
into  the  study,  and  be  sure  to  give  him  the  “  Weekly  True 
Sun.’’ — Qualm  Into  the  back  parlor  with  the  “  Times  ’* 
and  the  “  Morning  Post.’’  One  must  have  a  little  manage¬ 
ment  in  this  world.  All  humbug  !  all  humbug,  upon  my 
soul !  [Exit  ] 

Clara  [folding  tlu  letter].  There — it  is  decided  !  A  few 
days,  and  we  are  parted  for  ever ! — a  few  weeks,  and 
another  will  bear  his  name — his  wife!  Oh,  happy  fate! 
She  will  have  the  right  to  say  to  him — though  the  whole 
world  should  hear  her — “  I  am  thine  !  ’’  And  I  embitter 
their  lot — I  am  the  cloud  upon  their  joyous  sunshine  !  And 
yet,  O  Alfred  !  if  she  loves  thee — if  she  knows  thee — if  she 
values  thee — and,  when  thou  wrong’st  her,  if  she  can  for¬ 
give,  as  I  do — 1  can  bless  her,  when  far  away,  and  join  her 
name  in  my  prayers  for  thee  ! 

Ev.  [without.]  Miss  Vesey  just  gone  ?  W>I1,  I  will 

write  a  line 


SCENE  III.. ..Evelyn,  Clara. 

>  Ev.  [Aside]  So,  Clara !  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you, 
Miss  Douglas. 

i  Clara  [going.]  Nay,  I  have  done. 

Ev.  I  see  that  my  presence  is  always  odious  to  you. 

I  It  is  a  rea.son  why  I  come  so  seldom.  But  be  cheered, 

1  Madam ;  I  arn  here  but  to  fix  the  day  of  my  marriage,  and 

I  shall  then  go  into  the  country— till— till - In  short, 

this  is  the  last  time  my  visit  will  banish  you  from  the  room 
I  enter 

Clara  [aside.]  The  last  time  ! — and  we  shall  then  meet 
no  more  !  And  to  part  thus  for  ever — in  scorn — in  anger — 
I  cannot  b«*ar  it ! — [Approaching  him.]  Alfred,  my  cousin, 
it  is  true  this  may  be  the  last  time  we  shall  meet — I  have 
made  my  arrangements  to  quit  Fmgland. 

Ev.  To  quit  England  1 

Clara.  But,  before  I  go,  let  me  thank  you  for  many  a 

Jiast  kindness,  which  it  is  not  for  an  orphan  easily  to 
brget. 

Ev.  [mechanically  ]  To  quit  England  ! 

Clara.  I  have  long  w'ished  it:  but  enough  of  me. - 

Evelyn,  now  that  you  are  betrothed  to  another — now,  with 
out  recurring  to  the  past-  now,  without  the  fear  of  mutual 
error  and  mistake — something  of  our  old  friendship  may 

at  least  return  to  us. - And  if,  too,  I  dared,  I  have  that 

on  my  mind  which  only  a  friend — a  sister — might  presume 
to  say  to  you. 
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Ev.  [moved Miss  Dou^rlass— Clara—if  there  is  aught 
that  I  could  do — if,  while  hundreda  -strange rs — beggars-— 
tell  me  that  I  have  the  power,  by  opening  or  shutting  this 
worthless  hand,  to  bid  sorrow  rejoice  or  poverty  despair — 
if — if  my  life — my  heart's  blood— could  render  to  you  one 
such  service  as  ray  gold  can  give  to  others — why,  speak  ! — 
and  the  past  you  allude  to  —yes,  even  that  bitter  past— 

1  will  cancel  and  forget ! 

Clara  [liolding  out  her  hand  ]  We  are  friends,  then  ! — 
you  are  again  my  cousin ! — my  brother  ! 

Ev.  [dropping  her  hand  ]  Brother  ! — Ah!  say  on  ! 

Clara.  I  speak,  then,  a.s  a  sister — herself  weak,  inex¬ 
perienced,  ignorant,  nothing — might  speak  to  a  brother,  in 
whose  career  she  felt  the  ambition  of  a  man.  (.^h,  Evelyn  ! 
when  you  inherited  this  vast  wealth,  1  pleased  myself  with 
imagining  how  you  would  wie.d  the  power  delegated  to 
your  hands.  1  knew*  your  benevolence — your  intellect — 
your  genius! — the  ardent  mind  couched  beneath  the  cold  sar¬ 
casm  «f  a  long-baftled  spirit !  Tsawbeforeme  the  noble  and 
bright  career  open  to  you  at  last — and  I  often  thought  that, 
in  after  years,  when  far  away — as  1  soon  shall  be — I  should 
hear  your  name  identified,  not  with  what  fortune  caji  give 
the  base,  but  with  deeds  and  ends  to  which,  for  the  great, 
fortune  is  but  the  instrument ; — 1  often  thought  that  1 
should  say  to  my  own  heart — weeping  proud  and  delicious 
tears — “  And  once  this  man  loved  me  !” 

Ev.  No  more,  Clara ! — oh,  heavens  ! — no  more  ! 

Clara.  But  it  Been  so*! — have  you  been  tnie  to 

your  own  self  1 - Pomp — parade — luxuries — pleasure — 

follies  ! — all  these  might  distinguish  others,  they  do  but  be¬ 
lie  the  ambition  and  the  soul  of  Alfred  Evelyn! - Oh! 

pardon  me — I  am  too  bold — I  pain — I  oftend  you. - 

Ah,  1  should  not  have  dared  thus  much  hod  I  not  thought, 
at  times,  that — that - 

Ev.  That  these  follies — these  vanities — this  dalliance 
w’ith  a  loftier  fate — were  your  ownwoik!  You  thought 
that,  and  you  w’ere  right !  Perhaps,  indeed,  after  a  youth 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  hyssop  and  gall  of  penury — per¬ 
haps  I  mi^ht  have  wished  royally  to  know  the  full  value  of 
that  dazzling  and  starry  life  which,  from  the  last  step  in 
the  ladder,  I  had  seen  indignantly  and  fmm  afar.  But  a 
month — a  week — would  have  sufficed  for  that  experience. 
Experience ! — Oh,  how  soon  we  learn  that  hearts  are  as 
cold  and  souls  as  vile — no  matter  whether  the  sun  shine  on 
the  noble  in  his  palaco,  or  the  rain  drejich  the  rags  of  the 
beg^r  cowering  at  the  porch.  The  extremes  of  life  difier 
but  in  this: — Above,  Vice  smiles  and  revels — below.  Crime 
frowns  and  starves.  But  you — did  not  you  reject  me  be¬ 
cause  I  was  poor  t  Despise  me  if  you  please  ! — my  re¬ 
venge  might  be  unworthy — I  wished  to  show  you  the  luxu- 
(  ries,  the  gaud,  the  splendor  I  thought  you  prized, — to  sur¬ 
round  with  the  attributes  your  sex  seems  most  to  v.;!ue  the 
station  that,  had  you  loved  me,  it  would  have  been  yours 
to  command.  But  vain — vain  alike  my  poverty  and  my 
wealth  !  You  loved  me  not  in  either,  and  my  fate  is 
sealed ! 

Clara.  A  happy  fate,  Evelyn  ! — you  love  ! 

Ev.  And  at  last  1  am  beloved. — [After  apause,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  her  abruptti/l  Do  you  doubt  it  1 

Clara.  No,  1  believe  it  firmly ! — [A»ide'\  Were  it  pos. 
sible  for  her  not  to  love  him  1 

Ev.  Georgina,  perhaps,  is  vain — and  light — and — 

Clara.  No  ;  think  it  not !  Once  removed  from  the 
wordly  atmosphere  of  her  father's  councils,  and  you  will 
form  and  raise  her  to  your  own  level.  She  is  so  young  yet 
— she  has  beauty,  cheerfulness  and  temper ;  the  rest  you 
will  give,  if  you  will  but  yet  do  justice  toyour  own  nature. 
And,  new  that  there  is  nothing  unkind  between  us — not 
even  regret— iind  surely  [untA  a  mnilel  not  revenge,  my 
cousin  ;  you  will  rise  to  yeur  nobler  self;  and  so,  farewell ! 

Ev.  No  I  stay — one  moment ;  you  still  feel  interest  in 
my  fate  !  Have  J  been  deceived  1  Oh,  why — why  did  you 
spurn  the  heart  whose  offerings  were  lavished  at  your  feet  1 

Could  you  still — still - 1  Distraction  ;  1  know  not  what 

1  say  ! — my  honor  pledged  to  another ;  my  vows  accepted 
and  returned  !  Go,  Clara  ;  it  is  best  so  !  Yet  you  will  miss 
seme  on«,  perhaps,  more  than  me — some  one  to  whose  fol¬ 
lies  you  have  been  more  indulgent — some  one  to  whom  you 
would  permit  a  yet  tenderer  name  than  that  of  brother  ! 

Clara  [onde].  It  will  make  him,  perhaps,  happier  to 
think  it !  Think  so  if  you  will !  but  part  friends. 

Ev.  Friends — and  that  is  all !  Look  you,  this  is  life  ! — 
The  eyes  that  charmed  away  every  sorrow — the  hand 


whose  lightest  touch  thrilled  to  the  very  core  ;  the  presence 
that,  like  moonlight,  shed  its  own  hallowing  beauty  over  the 
meanest  things  ;  a  little  while — a  year — a  month — a  day — 
and  we  smile  that  we  could  dream  so  idly.  All — all—  the 
sweet  enchantment,  known  but  once,  never  to  return  again, 
vanished  from  the  world !  And  the  one  who  forgets  the 
soone.st ;  the  one  who  robs  your  earth  forever  of  its  sum¬ 
mer  ;  comes  to  you  w’ith  a  careless  lip,  and  says — “  Let  us 
part  friends - Ck>,  Clara,  go,  and  be  happy  if  you  can  ! 

Clara  [twrptng].  Cruel — cruel  to  the  last! - Heaven 

forgive  you,  Alfred  !  [A’rt/.] 

Ev.  Soft ! — let  me  recall  her  words,  her  tones,  her  looks. 
Detes  the  love  me  ?  She  defends  her  rival — she  did  not  deny 
it  when  I  charged  her  with  attachment  to  another:  and  yet 
— and  yet — there  is  a  voice  at  my  heart  which  tells  me  I 
have  been  the  ra.sh  slave  of  a  jealous  anger.  But  I  have 
made  my  choice — 1  must  abide  the  is.«ue  ! 

Enter  Gr.aves,  preceded  by  Servant. 

Serv.  Lady  Franklin  is  dressing,  Sir. 

SCENE  IV. 

Graves,  Evelyn. 

Graves.  Well,  I  ’ll  w'ait.  [Ext/  Servant.]  She  was 
worthy  to  have  known  the  lost  Maria !  So  considerate  to 
ask  me  hither — not  to  console  me,  that  is  impossible — but 
to  indulge  the  luxury  of  wo.  It  will  be  a  mournful  scene. 
[AYeiwg  Evelyn]  Is  that  you,  Evelyn  1  I  have  just  heard 
that  the  borough  of  Groginhole  is  vacant  at  last.  Why  not 
stand  yourself! — with  your  property  you  might  come  in 
w’ithout  even  a  personal  canvass. 

Ev.  I,  who  despiso  these  contests  for  the  color  of  a  straw 
— this  everla.<sting  litigation  of  Authority  vei'tus  Man — I  to 
be  one  of  the  wranglers  1  never ! 

Graves.  You  are  quite  right,  and  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Ev.  [Aside.]  And  yet  Clara  spoke  of  ambition.  She 
would  regret  me  if  I  could  be  distinguished.  [Aloud  ]  To 
be  sure,  after  all.  Graves,  corrupt  as  mankind  are,  it  is  our 
duty  to  try  at  least  to  make  them  a  little  better.  An  Eng¬ 
lishman  ow’es  something  to  his  country. 

Graves.  He  does,  indeed  !  [courUing  on  hit  fingers.]  East 
winds.  Fogs,  Rheumatism,  Pulmonary  complaints,  and  Tax¬ 
es — [Evelyn  toalkt  about  in  disorder.]  You  seem  agitated 
— a  quarrel  w  ith  your  intended  1  Oh  !  when  you ’ve  been 
married  a  month,  you  won’t  know  what  to  do  without  one  ! 

Ev.  You  are  a  pleasant  comforter. 

Graves.  Do  you  deserve  a  comforter  1  One  morning 
you  tell  me  you  love  Clara,  or  at  least  detest  her,  which  is 
the  same  thing — (poor  Maria  often  said  she  detested  me) — 
and  that  very  afternoon  you  propose  to  Georgina  ! 

Ev.  Clara  will  easily  console  herself — thanks  to  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  ! 

Graves.  He  is  young  ? 

Ev.  Good  looking  ! 

Graves.  A  coxcomb  ! 

Ev.  And  therefore  irresiatible  ! 

I  Graves.  Nevertheless,  Clara  has  had  the  bad  taste  to  re- 
[  fuse  him.  I  have  it  from  Lady  Franklin,  to  whom  he  con¬ 
fided  his  despair  in  re-arranging  his  neckcloth. 

Ev.  My  dear  friend — is  it  possible  1 

Graves.  But  whatj  then  I  You  must  marry  Georgina, 
who,  so  believed  Lady  Franklin,  is  sincerely  attached  to — 
your  fortune.  Go  and  hang  yourself,  Evelyn ;  you  have 
been  duped  by  them. 

Ev.  By  them — bah  !  If  deceived,  I  have  been  my  own 
dupe.  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  in  matters  of  reason — 
of  the  arithmetic  and  logic  of  life — we  are  sensible,  shrewd, 
prudent  men  1  But  touch  our  hearts,  move  our  passions,  take 
us  for  an  instant  from  the  hard  safety  of  worldly  calculation, 
and  the  philosopher  is  duller  than  the  fool!  Duped — if  I 
thought  it ! — 

Graves.  To  be  sure  !  You  tried  Clara  in  your  poverty  ; 
it  was  a  safe  experiment  to  try  Georgina  in  your  wealth. 

Ev.  Ha  !  that  is  true,  very  true.  Go  on. 

Graves.  You  ’ll  have  an  excellent  father-in-law.  Sir 
John  positively  weeps  when  he  talks  of  your  income  ! 

Ev.  Sir  John,  possibly;  but  fteorgiana  I 

Graves.  Plays  affection  to  you  in  the  afternoon,  after 
practicing  first  with  Sir  Frederick  in  the  morning. 

Ev.  On  your  life,  sir,  be  serious  ;  W'hat  do  you  mean  1 

Graves.  That  in  passing  this  way  I  see  her  very  often 
walking  in  the  square  with  Sir  Frederick. 

Ev.  Ha  ?  say  you  so  t 

Graves.  What  then  I  Man  is  born  to  be  deceived.  You 
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look  nervous ;  your  hand  trembles  ;  that  comes  of  gaming. 
They  say  at  the  clubs  that  you  play  deeply. 

Ev.  Ha  !  ha  !  Do  they  say  that  I  A  few  hundreds  lost  or 
won,  a  cheap  opiate,  any  thing  that  can  lay  the  memory  to 
sleep.  The  poor  man  drinks  and  the  rich  man  gambles — 
the  same  motive  to  both  !  But  you  are  right  j  it  is  abase  re¬ 
source  ;  I  will  play  no  tnore. 

Graves.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  for  your  friend  Cap¬ 
tain  Smooth  has  ruined  half  the  young  heirs  in  London. 
To  play  with  him  is  to  advertise  yourseli'  a  bankrupt.  Even 
Sir  John  is  alarmed.  1  met  him  just  now  in  Pall  Mall ;  he 
made  me  stop,  and  implored  me  to  speak  to  you.  By  the 
by,  I  forgot — ^o  you  bank  with  Flash,  Brisk,  Credit  and  Co  1 

Ev.  iso.  Sir  John  is  alarmed  I  iAaide'\ :  Gulled  by  this 
cogging  charlatan  1  Aha !  1  may  beat  him  yet  at  his  own 
weapons  ! — Humph !  bank  with  Flash  !  Why  do  you  ask  me! 

Graves.  Because  Sir  John  has  just  heard  that  they  are 
in  a  very  bad  way,  and  begs  you  to  withdraw  anything  you 
have  in  their  hands. 

Ev.  I  ’ll  see  to  it.  So  Sir  John  is  alarmed  at  my  gam¬ 
bling  1 

Graves.  Terribly!  He  even  told  me  ha  should  go  him¬ 
self  to  the  club,  this  evening,  to  watch  you. 

Ev.  To  watch  me  ! — good — I  will  be  there. 

Gr.wes.  But  you  will  promise  not  to  play. 

Ev.  Yes — to  play.  1  feel  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  up! 

Graves  *  No — no!  ’S  death,  man!  be  as  wretched  as  you 
please  :  break  your  heart,  that ’s  nothing !  but  damme,  take 
care  of  your  pockets ! 

Ev.  I  will  be  there — I  will  play  with  Captain  Smooth — 
I  will  lose  as  much  as  I  please — thousands — millions — bill¬ 
ions  ;  and  if  he  presume  to  spy  on  my  losses,  hang  me  it*  I 
don’t  lose  Sir  John  himself  into  the  bargain  !  IGoing  out 
and  returning]  I  am  so  abscuit!  What  was  the  bank  you 
mention  1  Flash,  Brisk,  and  Credit  Bless  me,  how  unlucky ! 
and  it ’s  too  late  to  draw  out  to-day.  Tell  Sir  John  I ’m 
very  much  obliged  to  him,  and  he  ’ll  find  me  at  the  club 
any  time  before  daybreak  hard  at  work  with  my  friend 
Smooth !  [E'jit.] 

Graves.  He ’s  certainly  crazy  !  but  I  don’t  wonder  at 
it.  What  the  approach  of  the  dog-days  is  to  the  canine  spe¬ 
cies,  the  approach  of  the  honeymoon  is  to  the  human  race. 

Enter  Serv.vnt. 

Serv.  Lady  Franklin’s  compliments — she  w'ill  see  you 
in  the  boudoir,  .Sir. 

Graves.  In  the  boudoir! — go,  go — I  ’ll  come  directly. 
[£?xi/  Servant.]  My  heart  beats — It  must  be  for  grief. 
Poor  Maria  !  [Searching  hia  pocketa  for  hia  handkerchief  ] 
Not  a  white  one — just  like  my  luck  :  I  call  on  a  lady  to  talk 
of  the  dear  departed,  and  I ’ve  nothing  about  me  but  a 
cursed  gaudy.  Haunting,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  abomination 
from  India,  which  it ’s  even  indecent  for  a  disconsolate 
widower  to  exhibit.  Ah !  Fortune  never  ceases  to  torment 
the  susceptible.  The  boudoir  ! — ha !  ha  !  the  boudoir  ! 

[Exit.] 

SCENE  Y  ....A  Boudoir  in  the  same  houae. 

Lady  Frank.  Now,  if  my  scheme  does  not  succeed  — 
I  can ’t  help  laughing  to  think  of  it !  Mum— here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Graves. 

On.vvEs  [stgAing].  Ah,  Lady  Franklin. 

Lady  Fr.ank.  [aigAing].  Ah,  Mr.  Graves  !  [  Vie^  aeat 

themaelvea].  Pray  excuse  me  for  having  kept  you  so  long. 
Is  it  not  a  charming  day  1 

Graves.  An  east  wind,  ma’am  ;  but  nothing  comes  amiss 
to  you — it ’s  a  happy  disposition.  Poor  Maria  !  ahe  too  was 
naturally  gay. 

L.vdy  Fr-v-nk.  [onde].  Yes,  she  was  gay.  So  much  life, 
and  a  great  deni  of  spirit. 

Graves.  Spirit  1  Yes  !  nothing  could  master  it.  She 
tpotdd  have  her  own  way.  Ah,  there  was  nobody  like  her  ! 

Lady  Frank.  And  then,  when  her  spirit  was  up,  she 
looked  so  handsome  !  Her  eyes  grew  so  brilliant. 

Graves.  Did  not. they  1  Ah!  ah!  ha!  ha!  ha!  And 
do  you  remember  her  pretty  trick  of  stamping  her  foot  I— 
the  tiniest  little  foot— I  think  I  see  her  now.  Ah !  this  con- 
versation  is  very  soothing. 

Lady  Frank.  How  well  she  acted  in  your  private  thea¬ 
tricals. 

Graves.  You  remember  her  Mrs.  Oakley  in  ‘‘  The 
Jealous  wife  1  ”  Ha !  ha '  how  good  it  was ! — ha !  ha  ! 

Lady  Frank.  Ha !  ha !  Yes,  in  the  very  first  scene, 


when  site  came  out  with  [mimiVAing]  “  Your  unkindness 
and  barbarity  will  be  the  death  of  me  !  ” 

Graves.  No— m»  !  that  *s  not  it !  more  energy.  [.>fm 
1  ieking  J  “  \our  unkindness  and  barbarity  will  be  the 
j  DEATH  of  me.”  Ha  !  ha  !  1  ought  to  know  how  slie  said 

.  it,  for  she  used  to  practice  it  on  me  twice  a  day.  Ah !  poor 
,  dear  Iamb  !  [iri^s/iw  eyes]. 

I  Lady  Fr.a.nk.  And  then  ehe  sang  so  well !  was  such  a 
I  composer!  What  was  that  little  French  air  she  was  so 
fond  of  1 

Graves.  Ha  !  ha  !  sprightly  !  was  it  not  I  Let  me  see 
-  -let  me  see. 

Lady  Frank  [Aumming]  Turn  ti — ti  turn — ti — ti — ti. 
No,  ih.it 's  not  it. 

Graves  [khwiming].  Turn  ti — ti — turn  ti — ti — turn — turn 
turn. 

Both.  Turn  ti — ti — turn  ti — ti — turn— turn — turn.  Ha  ! 
ha  ! 

Gr  aves  [/Aroiring  himae(f  back]  Ah  ’  w  hat  recollections 
it  revives  !  It  is  too  atl'ecting. 

Lady  Frank,  [a-ride].  Now,  if  I  could  but  get  him  to 
dance  with  me,  we  should  end  with  being  partners  for  life. 
It  u  alfecting,  but  we  are  all  mortal.  [A'lxAt  ]  And  at 
your  Christmas  psrfy,  at  Cyprus  Lodge,  do  you  remember 
her  danciug  the  Scotch  reel  with  Captain  Macnaughteu. 
Gr.ave8.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  To  be  aure — to  be  aure. 

Lady  Frank  Can  you  think  of  the  step  !  Some  how 
thus,  was  it  not  I  [daticing  ] 

Graves.  No — no — quite  wrong* — ^just  stand  there. — 
Now  then  [humming  the  tune] — — la-la-la — I..a,  lu,  ..Vc. 
[77iey  dunce.]  That ’s  it — excellent — admirable  ! 

Lady  Frank,  [u^ide].  Now  it’s  coming. 

[Enter  Sir  John,  Blou.nt,  Georgin.a  ;  they  stand  amazed. 

Lady  Fii.ankl.i.v  continues  to  dunce.] 

Graves.  Bewitching — irresistible  !  It ’s  Maria  herself 

that  I  see  before  me  :  Thus — thus — let  me  clasp - Oh, 

the  devil !  Ju-t  like  my  luck  !  [.Stopping  opposite  Sir  John. 
Lady  Fr.vnkdi.n  runs  off] 

Sir  Joh.n.  Upon  wiy  word,  Mr.  Graves  ! 

Georg.,  Blount.  Encore — encore!  Bravo — bravo! 
Graves.  It ’s  all  a  mistak*  !  I — I — Sir  John.  Lady 

Franklin,  you  see — that  is  to  say — I. - Sainted  Maria! 

I  you  are  spared,  at  least,  this  aHliciiuii ! 

Georg.  Pray  go  on! 

Blount.  Don’t  let  us  interwupt  you. 

Gr.wes.  Interrupt  me!  I  must  say  that  this  rudeness 
— this  gross  impropriety — to  pry  into  the  sorrows  of  a  poor 
bereaved  suHerer,  seeking  comfort  from  a  sympathizing 
friend — But  such  is  human  nature  ! 

Geor  But,  Mr.  Gmvtal— [following  him.] 

Graves.  Heartless! 

Blount.  My  dear  Mr.  Graves  -[following  Aim.] 
Graves.  Frivolous! 

Sir  John.  Stay  and  dine  ! — [following  Aim.] 

Graves.  Unleeling  ! 

Om.nes.  Ha! — ha! — ha! 

Graves.  Monsters!  Gooti  day  to  you,*  [Exit,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Sir  John,  l^c. 

SCENE  VI _ The  interim  of  *  *  *  *'a  Club;  night  ; 

Hghta,  4*c.  Smalt  aofa-tablea,  with  books,  papers,  tea, 
coffee,  Several  members  grouped  by  the  fireplace  ; 

one  member  with  kit  legs  over  the  back  of  his  chair  ; 
another  vith  his  legs  over  hta  table ;  a  third  with  hts 
legs  on  the  ektmney-f  ieee.  To  the  left,  and  »n  front  of 
the  Stage,  an  old  m  mber  reading  the  newepoper,  seated 
by  a  small  round  table  ;  to  ike  right  a  curd-table,  before 
which  CAPTair*  Dudi.kt  S.m<h)TH  is  seeUed,  and  sipping 
Umonade;  at  the  bottom  of  the  Stage  another* card- 
table. 

I  Glossmore,  Stout. 

(tloss  You  do  n’t  come  often  to  the  club.  Stout  1 
Stout.  No  ;  time  is  money.  An  hour  spent  at  a  club 
is  unproductive  capital. 

Old  Member  [r»ading  the  paper.]  Waiter!— the  snuffy 
box.  [Waiter  brings  it.] 

Gloss.  So,  Evelyn  has  taken  to  play  1  I  see  Deadly 
Smooth,  “  hushed  in  grim  repose,  awaits  his  evening  prey.” 
Enter  Evelyn  ;  salutes  and  shakes  hands  with  different  mem¬ 
bers  in  passing  up  the  Stage. 

Ev.  How  d’  ye  do,  Glossmore  1  How  are  you.  Stout  J — 
you  do  n’t  play,  1  think !  Political  Economy  never  plays  at 

'  For  ih«  orifiaal  idea  of  this  ksb*  the  author  u  tadebted  to  a 
little  proverbs,  navar,  he  belieraa,  acted  ia  publia. 
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cards,  eh  1 — never  has  time  for  anything  more  frivolous  than 
Rents  and  Profits,  Wages  and  Labor,  High  Prices  and  Low 
— Corn-laws,  Poor-laws,  Tithes,  Currency — Dot-and-go-one 
Rates,  Puzzles,  Taxes,  Riddles,  and  Botheration  !  Smooth 
is  the  man.  Aha!  Smooth.  Piquet,  eh  1  You  owe  me  my 
revenge ! 

[Membtrt  touch  each  other  n§^ificanUy ;  Stoitt  walkn 
away  with  the  muff-box:  Old  Member /ooAs  at  him  eav- 
agely.] 

Smooth.  My  dear  Alfred,  anything  to  oblige. 

[  They  eeat  thenuehes] 
Old  Mem.  Waiter! — the  snufi-box. 

(Waiter  taket  it  from  Stout,  and  bringe  it  back  to  Old 
Member. 

J^nter  Blount. 

Blount.  So,  so  !  Evelyn  at  it  again— eh,  Glosemore  1 ' 
Ol/jss,  Yes,  Smooth  sticks  to  him  like  a  leech.  Clever 
fellow,  that  Smooth ! 

Blount.  Will  you  make  up  a  wubber  1 
Glovs.  Have  you  got  two  others  1 
Blount.  Yes;  Flat  and  Green. 

Gloss.  Bad  players. 

Blount.  I  make  it  a  wule  to  play  with  bad  players ;  it  is 
five  per  cent,  in  one’s  favor.  I  hate  gambling.  But  a  quiet 
wubber,  if  one  is  the  best  player  out  of  four,  can ’t  do  one 
any  harm. 

Gloss.  Clever  fellow,  that  Blount ! 

[Blount  takes  up  the  snuff-box,  and  walks  off  with  it  ;  Old 
Member  looks  at  him  savagely. 

[Bixiunt,  Glossmorr,  Flat  arid  Green,  make  up  a  ta¬ 
ble  at  the  bottom  of  the  Stage.  ] 

Smooth.  A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  Alfred — ninety 
repique — ten  cards ! — game  ! 

Ev.  [}ta$$ing  a  note  to  Aim.]  Game  !  Before  we  go  on, 
one  question.  This  is  Thursday — how  much  do  you  calcu¬ 
late  to  win  of  me  before  Tuesday  next  1 
Smooth.  Ce  cher  Alfred  !  He  is  so  droll  ! 

Ev.  [urrt^tng  in  his  pocket-book.}  Forty  games  a  night — 
four  nights,  minus  Sunday — our  usual  stakes — that  would 
be  right,  I  think  ! 

Smooth  [glancing  over  the  account.}  Quite — if  I  win  all 
— which  is  next  to  impossible. 

Ev.  It  shall  be  possible  to  win  twice  as  much,  on  one 
condition.  Can  you  keep  a  secret  1 

Smooth.  My  dear  Alfred,  I  have  kept  myself!  I  never 
inherited  a  farthing — I  never  spend  less  than  £4,0(X)  a  year 
— and  I  never  told  a  soul  how  I  managed  it. 

Ev.  Hark  ye,  then — a  word  with  you — [they  whisper}. 
Old  Mem.  Waiter  ! — the  snufl'box.  [Waiter  takes  it 
from  Bluunt,  4‘C. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Ev.  You  understand  I* 

Smooth.  Perfectly ;  any  thing  to  oblige. 

Ev.  [cutting}.  It  is  for  you  to  deal,  [liwy  go  onplayimg.} 
Sir  John  [groaning].  There ’s  my  precious  son-in-law, 
that  is  to  be,  spending  my  consequence,  and  making  a  fool 
of  himself.  [  Thkes  up  the  snuff  box  ;  Old  Member  looks 
at  him  savagely  } 

Blount.  I ’m  out.  Flat,  a  poney  on  the  odd  twick. 
That ’s  wight.  [Coming  up,  counting  his  money.}  Weil, 
Sir  John,  you  do  n’t  play  1 

Sir  John.  Play  1  no  !  Confound  him — lost  again  ! 

Ev.  Hang  the  cards ! — double  the  stakes ! 

Smooth.  Just  as  you  please — done  ! 

Sir  John.  Done,  indeed  I 

Old  Mem.  Waiter  ! — the  snuiTbox.  [Waiter  takes  it 
from  Sir  John.] 

Blount.  I ’ve  won  eight  points  and  the  bets — I  never 
lose — I  never  play  in  the  Deadly  Smooth  set !  [  Takes  up 

the  muff  box  ;  Old  Member  as  before.} 

Sir  John.  [/ooAtng  over  Smooth’s  hand,  and  fidgeting 
baekward  md  fyrward}.  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  !  Smooth 
has  seven  for  his  point !  What ’s  the  stakes  1 
•  Ev.  Do  n’t  disturb  us — I  only  throw  out  four.  Stakes, 
Sir  John  1 — immense  !  Was  ever  such  luck  1  not  a  card  for 
my  point.  Do  stand  back.  Sir  John — I’m  getting  irritable. 
Ol.d  Mem.  Waiter !  the  SRuff-box. 

[Waiter  brings  it  back.} 
Blount.  One  hundred  pounds  on  the  next  game, 
Evelyn  1 

Sir  John.  Nonsense,  nonsense — do  n’t  disturb  him  ! 
All  the  fishes  come  to  the  bait !  Sharka  and  minnows  all 
nibbling  away  at  my  son-in-law ! 


Ev.  One  hundred  pounds,  Blount  1  Ah!  the  finest  gen¬ 
tlemen  is  never  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  pick  up  a  guinea. 
Done  !  Treble  the  stakes,  .Smooth  ! 

Sir  John.  I’m  on  the  rack!  [seizing  the  muff  box.} 

I  Be  cool,  Evelyn !  take  care,  my  dear  boy  ! — now  don’t  ye, 

!  now  don’t ! 

Ev.  What — what  1  You  have  four  queens  ! — five  to  the 
king.  Confound  the  cards ! — a  fresh  pack.  [  Throws  the 
cards  behind  him  over  Sir  John.] 

Old  Mem.  Waiter ! — the  snuff-box. 

[Different  members  gather  round  } 
First  Mem.  I  never  before  saw  Evelyn  out  of  temper. 
He  must  be  losing  immensely  ! 

Second  Mem.  Yes,  this  is  interesting  ! 

Sir  John.  Interesting!  there ’s  a  wretch  ! 

First  Mem.  Poor  fellow!  he  ’ll  be  ruined  in  a  month  ! 
Sir  John.  I ’m  in  a  cold  sweat. 

Second  Mem.  Smooth  is  the  very  devil. 

Sir  John.  The  devil ’s  a  joke  to  him  ! 

Gloss,  [slapping  Sir  John  on  the  back}.  A  clever  fellow, 
that  Smooth,  Sir  John,  eh  I  [Takes  up  the  snuff-box  ;  Old 
Member  as  before.}  £  KX)  on  this  game,  Evelyn  1 

Ev.  [heUf  turning  round}.  You  !  well  done,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  !  yes,  JCIOO ! 

Old  Mem.  Waiter!  the  snuff-box- 
Stout.  /  think  I  ’ll  venture ! — j£‘JOO  on  this  game,  Evelyn'? 
Ev.  [quite  turning  round}.  Ha  !  ha!  ha  ! — Enlightenment 
and  the  Constitution  on  the  same  side  of  the  question  at  last ! 
O,  Stout,  Stout ! — great  happiness  of  the  greatest  number — 
reatest  number,  number  one !  Done,  Stout ! — JE200 — ha  ! 
a!  ha! — I  deal,  Stout.  Well  done.  Political  Economy — 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Sir  John.  Quite  hysterical — drivelling!  Arn’t  you 

ashamed  of  yourselves  1  His  own  cousins ! — all  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy — a  perfect  gang  of  them.  [Members  indignant.} 
Stoitt  [to  Mimbers}.  Huf^h !  he ’s  to  marry  Sir  John’s 
daughter. 

First  Mem.  ''ATiat,  stingy  Jack’s  I  oh ! 

(iHORUs  or  Mem.  0h!  oh  ! 

Old  Mem.  Waiter ! — the  snuff-box. 

Ev.  [rising  in  great  agitcUion}.  No  more,  no  more — I ’ve 
done  I — quite  enough.  Glossmore,  Stout,  Blount, — I  ’ll  pay 
you  to-morrow.  I  -I — ,  Death! — thi.s  is  ruinous  !  [Seizes 
the  suuff-box  ;  Old  Member  as  before.} 

Sir  John.  Ruinous  ?  I  dare  say  it  is !  What  has  he  lost? 
what  Aim  he  lost,  Smooth  1  Not  much '!  eh  1  eh  I  [Omnes 
gather  round  Smooth  ] 

.Smooth.  Oh,  a  trifle,  dear  John  !— excuse  !  We  never 
tell  our  winnings.  [To  Blount]  How  d  ’ye  do,  Fred  ? — 
[  7b  Glossmore]  By  the  by,  Charles,  den’t  you  want  to  sell 
your  house  in  Grosvenor-square  '? — JE12,000,  eh  ? 

Gloss.  Yes,  and  the  furniture  at  a  valuation.  About 
jE3tXX)  more. 

Smooth  [looking  over  his  pocket-book}.  Um  ! — Well,  we  ’ll 
talk  of  it. 

Sir  John.  12  and  3 — £15,000.  What  a  cold-blooded 
rascal  it  is  ! — £15,000,  Smooth  ? 

Smooth.  Oh,  the  house  itself  is  a  trifle,  but  the  establish¬ 
ment — I ’m  considering  whether  I  have  enough  to  keep  it 
up,  my  dear  John. 

Old  Mem.  Waiter,  the  snuff  box  !  [jS'cr<;^ng  it  round, 
and  with  a  wry  face.}  And  it ’s  all  gone  !  [Gives  it  to  the 
Waiter  to  fill.} 

Sir  John  [turning  round}.  And  it ’s  all  gone  ! 

Ev.  [storting  up  ami /augAing  hysterically.}  Ha!  ha!  all 
gone  1  not  a  bit  of  it.  Smooth,  this  club  is  so  noisy.  Sir 
John,  you  are  always  in  the  way.  Come  to  my  house  ! 
come  !  Champagne  and  a  broiled  bone.  Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have !  The  luck  must  turn,  and  by  Jupiter  we  ’ll 
make  a  night  of  it ! 

Sir  Joan.  A  night  of  it ! ! !  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Eve¬ 
lyn  !  Evelyn  ! ! — think  what  you  are  about ! — think  of 
Georgina’s  feelings! — think  of  your  poor  lost  mother! — 
think  of  the  babes  unborn  !— think  of — 

Bv.  1  ’ll  think  of  nothing  !  Zounds  ! — you  do  n’t  know 
what  I  have  lost,  man  ;  it ’s  all  your  fault,  distracting  my 
attention  !  Pshaw — p^aw  !  Out  of  the  way,  do !  Come 
Smooth.  Ha !  ha !  a  night  of  it,  my  boy — a  night  of  it ! 

[Exeunt  Smooth  and  Evelyn.] 
Sir  John  [following}.  You  must  not,  you  shall  not ! 
Evelyn,  my  dear  Evelyn  !— he ’s  drunk— he ’s  mad  !  Will 
no  ona  send  for  the  police  1 
Mbmb£]18.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Poor  old  Stingy  Jack  ! 
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Ou)  Mem.  [rising  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  great  rage.] 
Waiter,  the  snufl'box  ! 

END  OP  ACT  ni. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I....  The  Anteroom  in  Evelyn's  house, as  in  Seene  \ 
/,  Act  JI.  Tabouret,  Macpinch,  Frantz,  and  other  i 
tradesmen.  { 

Tab.  [half  whispers].  So,  I  hear  that  Mr.  Evelyn  is  turn¬ 
ed  gamester.  There  are  N.range  reports  about  to-day  ;  I 
don’t  know  what  to  make  of  it.  We  must  look  sharp,  Mr. 
Machnch,  we  poor  tradesmen,  and  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines. 

Macfinch.  I  wuish  these  geeming-hotLses  were  aw  at 
the  deevil !  it ’s  a  sheam  and  a  sin  for  gentlemen  to  gang 
and  ruin  themselves,  when  we  honest  tradesmen  would  do 
it  for  them  with  sae  muckle  advantage  to  the  arts  and  coum-  | 
merce  o’  the  country  ! 

[Omnes  shake  their  heads  approvingly  ] 
ErUer  Smooth  from  the  inner  room,  toiih  a  pocket  book  and  j 
pencil  in  his  hand.] 

Smooth  [lAwking  round].  Hum!  ha!  Fine  pictures!! 
[Feeling  the  curtains].  The  new-fashioned  velvet,  hem  ! 
good-proportioned  rooms.  Yes,  this  house  is  better  than 
Glossmore’s.  Oh,  Mr.  Tabouret,  the  upholsterer  !  you  fur¬ 
nished  these  rooms.  All  of  the  best  T  eh  ! 

Tab.  Oh,  the  very  best !  Mr.  Evelyn  is  not  a  man  io 
grudge  expense,  sir.  i 

Smooth.  He  is  not  indeed.  You ’ve  been  paid,  I  sup-  | 
pose,  Tabouret  1  i 

Tab.  No,  sir,  no — I  never  send  in  my  bills  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  rich.  [Aside]  Bills  are  like  trees,  and  grow  by 
standing. 

Smooth.  Hump!  Not  paid  I  humph ! 

[  Omnes  gather  round. 

Macfinch.  1  dinna  like  that  hoomph,  there 's  some  tiling 
vara  suspeeches  abun'  it. 

Tab.  [to  the  tradesmen  ]  It ’s  the  great  card-player.  Cap¬ 
tain  Smooth — finest  player  in  Europe — cleaned  out  the 
Duke  of  Silly  Val.  Uncommonly  clever  man. 

Smooth  [paring  abend  the  room].  Thirty-six  feet  by 
twenty-eight — Um  !  I  think  a  bow-window  there  would  be 
an  improvement :  could  it  be  done  easily.  Tabouret  1 

Macfinch.  If  Mr.  Evelyn  wuisheS  to  pool  about  his 
house,  there’s  no  mon  like  my  friend  Mr.  MacStucco. 

Smooth.  Evelyn  1  I  was  speaking  of  myself.  Mr. 
MacStucco  1 — humph  ! 

Tab.  Yourself?  Have  you  bought  the  house,  sir  1 
Smooth.  Bought  it  I — hum! — ha! — it  depends — So 
you ’ve  not  been  paid  yet  1 — urn !  Nor  you — nor  you — nor 
you  1  Hum  1  ah ! 

Tab.  No,  sir ! — what  then  7  No  fear  of  Mr.  Evelyn  ! 
Ha!  ha! 

Omnes  [anxiou^/y].  Ha !  ha ! — what  then  1 
Macfinch.  Ah,  sir,  what  then  I  I ’m  a  puir  mon  with 
a  family  ;  this  way.  Captain  !  You’ve  a  leetle  account  in 
the  bulks  ;  an’  we  ’ll  ee’n  wipe  it  out  altogether,  an  you  ’ll 
say  what  you  mean  by  that  Hoorn  ha  ! 

■  Smooth.  Macfinch,  my  dear  fellow,  don’t  oblige  me  to 
cane  you ;  I  would  not  have  Mr.  Evelyn  distressed  for  the 
world.  Poor  fellow  1  he  holds  very  bad  cards.  So  you ’ve 
not  been  paid  yet  1  Don’t  send  in  your  bills  on  any  ac¬ 
count — Mind!  Yes;  I  don’t  dislike  the  house  with  some 
alteration.  Good  day  to  you — Hum !  ha  ! 

[Exit,  looking  etboxdhim,  examining  the  chairs, 
tables,  4*c. 

Tab.  Plain  as  a  pikestaff! — staked  his  very  house  on 
an  odd  trick ! 

SCENE  II . The  foregoing. — Enter  Sharp  from  the  in¬ 

ner  room,  agitated  and  in  hurry. 

Sharp.  O  Lord  !  0  Lord  ! — who’d  have  thought  it  I 
Cards  are  the  devil’s  book !  John — Thomas  !-.-Hams  ! — 
[ringing  the  bell].  •  ' 

Enter  Two  Servants. 

Tom,  take  this  letter  to  Sir  John  Vesey’s.  If  not  at  home, 
find  him — he  will  give  you  a  cheque.  Go  to  his  banker’s 
and  get  it  chashed  instanly.  Quick— quick  off  with  you  ! 

Tab.  [sezing  Servant.]  What ’s  the  matter  I— what  ’ 
the  matter  1  How ’s  Mr.  Evelyn  1  ^ 

Skr.  Bad — very  bad  !  Sate  up  all  night  with  Captain 
Smooth.  [Aun*  off.] 

Sha&p  [to  the  other  Servant  ]  Yes,  Hanis,  your  poor 
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master  !  O  dear  !  You  will  take  this  note  to  the  Belgian 
minister,  Portland-place.  Passport  for  Ostend  !  Have  the 
travelling  carriage  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  ! 

Macfinch  [stajiping  .Servant.]  Passport  !  Harkye, 
my  mon  ;  is  he  gaun  to  pit  the  saut  seas  between  us  and 
the  siller  ? 

Ser.  Do  ’nt  stop  me — something  wrong  in  the  chest — 
change  of  air — lute  houra— and  Captain  Smooth  ! 

Sh.arp  [walking  a/wui.]  And  it  the  bank  should  break  ! — 
if  the  bank  m  broke,  and  he  can’t  draw  out ! — bound  to 
Smooth ! 

Tab.  Bank  ! — what  bank  1 

Sharp.  Flash’s  bank!  Flash,  brother-in-law  to  Captain 
Smooth  !  What  have  you  heard  I— eh  ? — eh  1 

Tab.  That  there ’s  an  awful  run  on  it ! 

Sharp.  I  must  be  off.  Go — go — you  ca  n’t  see  Mr. 
Evelyn  to-day  ! 

Tab.  My  account.  Sir ! 

Macfinch.  I ’ve  a  muckle  bairns  and  a  sma’  bill  ! 

Frantz.  0  Sarc,  de  great  gentlemen  always  link  first 
of  de  tailor ! 

Sharp.  Call  again — call  again  at  Christmas.  The 
bank,  the  cards — the  cards,  the  bank  !  O  dear !  O  dear  ! 

[£’x»t.] 

Tab.  The  bank! 

Macfinch.  The  passport ! 

Frantz.  And  all  dat  vill  be  seen  of  de  great  Evelyn  coat 
iide  back  of  it.  Ik)nner  and  hagel ! — 1  vil  arrest  him — 1  vil 
put  de  salt  on  de  tail  of  it ! 

Tab.  [oAw/e]  I’ll  slip  down  to  the  city  and  see  how  the 
bank  goes! 

Macfinch  [a^tde.]  I  'll  een  gang  to  my  coosin  the  la’yer. 
Nothing  but  peetierice  for  us,  Mr.  Tabouret. 

Tab.  Ay,  ay — stick  by  each  other — share  and  share  alike 
— that ’s  my  way.  Sir. 

Omnes.  Share  and  share  alike.  [Exeunt.] 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Servant,  Gi^hsmore  and  Blount. 

Sf.r.  My  master  is  not  very  well,  my  lord  ;  but  I  ’ll  let 
him  know.  [A’xit.] 

Gloss.  I ’m  very  curious  to  learn  the  result  of  his  gam¬ 
bling  tete-a-tete. 

Blount.  Oh,  he ’s  so  howwidly  wich,  he  can  afford  even 
a  tete-a-tete  with  Deadly  Smooth! 

Gloss.  Poor  old  Stingy  Jack :  why,  Georgina  was  your 
intended. 

Blount.  Yes;  and  I  really  liked  the  girl,  though  out  of 
pique  I  pwoposed  to  her  cousin.  But  what  can  a  man  do 
against  money  1 

Enter  Evelyn. 

If  we  could  start  fair,  you  ’d  see  whom  Georgina  would 
pwefer  :  but  she  ’s  sucwificed  by  her  father !  She  as  much 
as  told  me  so  ! 

Ev.  So,  80,  gentlemen,  we  *ve  a  little  account  to  settle 
— one  hundred  each. 

Both.  Do  n’t  talk  of  it. 

Ev.  Well,  I  won’t ! — [Taking  Blount  aside  ] — Ha  !  ha  ! 
you ’d  hardly  believe  it — but  I 'd  rather  not  pay  you  just  at 
present ;  iiiy  money  is  locked  up,  and  I  must  wait,  you 
know,  for  the  Grogiuhclc  lents.  So  !  instead  of  Owing  you 
one  hundred  pounds,  suppose  I  owe  you  fivel  You  can 
give, me  a  cheque  for  the  other  four.  And,  harkye  !  not  a 
word  to  Glossmore. 

Blount.  Glossmore  !  the  gweatest  gossip  in  London  !  I 
shall  be  delighted!  [Aside]  It  never  does  harm  to  lend  to  a 
wich  man ;  one  gets  it  back  somehow.  By  the  way,  Eve¬ 
lyn,  if  you  want  my'j^wey  cab-horse,  you  may  have  him  for 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  that  will  make  seven ! 

Ev.  [aside].  That ’s  the  fashionable  usury  :  your  friend 
does  not  take  interest — he  sells  you  a  horse.  [Aloud.] 
Blount,  it ’s  a  bargain. 

Blount  [writing  the  cheque,  and  musingly,]  No;  I  do  n’t 
see  what  harm  it  ctm  do  me  ;  that  off  leg  must  end  in  a 
spavin. 

Ev.  [to  Glossmore].  That  hnndred  pounds  I  owe  you 
is  rather  inconvenient  at  present ;  I ’ve  a  large  sum  to  make 
up  for  the  Groginhole  property — perhaps  you  would  lend 
me  four  or  five  hundred  more,  just  to  go  on  with  1 

Gloss.  Certainly !  Hopkins  is  dead  :  your  interest  for 
Cipher  would — 

i  Ev.  Why,  I  can’t  promise  that  at  this  moment.  But  as 
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a  slight  mark  of  friendahip  and  gratitude,  I  shall  be  very 
much  Hattered  if  you  *11  accept  a  splendid  grey  cab-horse  I 
bought  to-day — cost  two  hundred  pounds ! 

Gl/mb.  Bought  to-day  !  — then  1  ’m  safe.  My  dear  fel¬ 
low  !  you  *rc  always  so  princely  ! 

Ev.  Nonsense  !  just  write  the  cheque  ;  and,  barkye  ! — 
not  a  syllable  to  Blount! 

Gloss.  Blount  1  tile ’s  the  town- crier  !  [Goes  to  write.] 
BtotTwr  [giotng  Evklyn  the  check].  Wansom’s,  Pall-mall| 
Ev.  Thank  you.  So  you  proposed  to  Miss  Douglas  ! 
Blount.  Hang  it !  yes ;  1  could  have  sworn  that  she 
fancied  me  ;  her  manner,  fer  instance,  that  very  day  you 
pwoposed  for  Miss  Vesey — otherwise  Georgina — 

Ev.  Has  only  half  what  Miss  Douglas  has. 

Blount.  You  forget  h«w  much  Stingy  Jack  must  have 
saved  !  But  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Ev.  Never  mind  ;  but  not  a  word  to  Sir  John,  or  he  *11 
fancy  1  *m  ruined. 

Gloss.  [gttJtng  the  cheque.'^  Ransom’s,  Pall-mall.  Tell 
ms,  did  you  win  or  lose  last  night  1 

Ev.  Win  !  lose  !  oh  !  No  more  of  that,  if  you  love  me. 
I  must  send  off  at  once  to  the  bankers.  ILoo/kng  at  the  two 
cheques.] 

(rLosa.  [aside  ]  Why  !  he  ’s  borrowed  from  Blount  too  ! 
Blount  [aside].  That ’s  a  draft  from  Lord  Glossmore  ! 
Ev.  Excuse  me  ;  I  must  dress  ;  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose.  You  remember  you  dine  with  me  to-day — seven 
o’clock.  You’ll  meet  Smooth.  [tVith  tears  in  his  voice.] 
It  may  be  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  welcome  you  here  ! 
My— what  am  I  saying  1  Oh,  merely  a  joke  !— good  by — 
good  by.  [<$AaArtng  them  heartily  by  Uic  hand.  Exit  hy  the 
inner  room.] 

Blount.  Glossmore  ! 

Gloss.  Blount ! 

Blount.  I  am  afraid  all ’s  not  wight  ! 

Gloss.  I  incline  to  your  opinion  ! 

Blount.  But  I ’ve  sold  my  gwey  cab-horse. 

Gloss.  Grey  cab-horse  !  you !  What  is  he  really  worth 
now  1 

Blount.  Since  he  is  sold,  I  will  tell  you — not  a  six¬ 
pence  ! 

Glom.  Not  a  sixpence!  he  gave  it  to  me  !  [Evelyn  at 
the  door,  gtinr^  directions  to  a  Servant  in  dumb  shoto.] 
Biount.  That  was  devilish  unhandsome  !  Do  you  know, 
I  feel  nervous  ? 

Gloss.  Nervous  t  Let  us  run  and  stop  payment  of  our 
drafts.  [Evelyn  shuts  the  door,  and  Servant  runs  across 
the  stage.] 

Blount.  Hollo,  John  !  where  so  fast  1 
Ser.  [in  great  haste.]  Beg  pardon.  Sir  Frederick,  to  Pall- 
mall — Messrs.  Ransom.  [AVit.] 

Blount  [solemnly].  Glossmore  we  are  floored  ! 

Gloss.  Sir,  the  whole  town  shall  know  of  it !  [Exeunt.] 
SCENE  IV....  A'nter Tore  and  oMer  Servants. 
Tore  Come,  come,  stir  yourselves  !  we ’ve  no  time  to 
lose.  This  room  is  to  be  got  ready  for  the  shawls.  Mrs. 
Crump  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  hou.sehold  are  to  wait 
here  on  the  women  before  they  go  up  to  the  drawing-room 
Take  away  that  desk  :  don’t  be  lazy !  and  give  me  the 
new.-spaper.  [Tore  seats  himself;  the  Servants  bustle 
about.]  Strange  reports  about  my  patron !  and  the  walley 
is  gone  for  the  passport ! 

[Enter  Frantz  with  a  bundle.] 

Frantz.  Mr.  Toke,  my  goot  Mr.  Toke,  I ’ve  brought 
you  von  leetle  present. 

Tore.  John  and  Charles,  vanish !  [Areunt  Servants.] 

I  scorns  to  corrupt  them  ’ere  working  classes  ! 

Frantz  [producing  a  pair  of  small  clothes,  which  Tore 
examines].  Your  master  is  von  beggar!  He  vants  to  run 
avay  ;  ve  are  all  in  the  same  vat-you-call-it — de  sante  leetel 
nasty  boat,  Mr.  Toke  !  Just  let  my  friend  Mr.  Clutch  up 
through  the  area,  and  I  vill  arrest  him  dis  very  day. 

Tore.  I  accept  the  abridgments;  but  you ’ve  forgotten 
to  line  the  pockets ! 

Frani'z.  Blesh  my  soul,  so  I  have  !  [giving  a  note.] 
Tore.  The  area  nte  ^all  be  left  undefended.  De  it 
quietly  ;  no  daw,  as  the  French  say. 

Frantz.  Goot  Mr.  Toke — to-morrow  I  vill  line  de  oter 
pocket.  [ffif.] 

Tore.  My  patron  does  not  give  me  satisfaction  ! 

Enter  Footman. 

Footman.  What  chandeliers  are  to  be  lighted,  Mr. 
Toke  1  it ’s  getting  late. 


Tore.  Don’t  disturb  me — I ’m  rum-mynating ! — yes,  yes, 
there  *8  no  doubt  of  it !  Charles,  the  area  gate  is  open  1 
Foot.  And  all  the  plate  in  the  pantry !  I  ’ll  run  and — 

'  Tore.  Not  a  step !  leave  it  open. 

I  Foot.  But — 

Tore  [tot/A  dignity].  It  *s  for  the  sake  of  wentilation  ! 

I  [Exeunt.] 

SCENE  \ ..A  splendid  saloon  in  Evelyn’s  house. 
Evelyn,  Graves. 

Graves.  You ’ve  withdrawn  your  money  from  Flash  and 
Brisk. 

Ev.  No. 

I  Graves.  No  !  then — 

Enter  Sir  John,  L.ldy  Fr.lnklin,  and  Georgina. 
j  Sir  John.  Yen  got  the  cheque  for  £500,  safely  1  Too 
I  happy  to — 

I  Ev.  [interrupting  him].  My  best  thanks !  my  warmest 
i  gratitude !  So  kind  in  you  !  so  reasonable  ! — that  £500 — 

,  you  do  n’t  know  the  value  of  that  £5(X).  1  shall  never  for- 

1  get  your  nobleness  of  conduct. 

I  Sir  John.  Gratitude  !  nobleness  !  [.^side] :  I  can ’t  have 
I  been  taken  in  I 

Ev.  And  in  a  moment  of  such  distress ! 

Sir  John  [aside].  Such  distress!  He  picks  out  the  ug- 
'  liest  words  in  the  whole  dictionary  ! 

1  Ev.  I ’ve  done  with  Smooth.  But  I ’m  still  a  little  crip¬ 
pled,  and  you  must  do  me  another  favor.  I ’ve  only  as  yet 
paid  the  deposit  of  ten  per  cent,  for  the  great  Groginhole 
property.  I  am  to  pay  the  rest  thus  week  ;  nay,  I  fear,  to¬ 
morrow.  I ’ve  already  sold  out  the  funds ;  the  money  lies 
at  the  bankers’,  and  of  course  I  can ’t  touch  it  ;  for  if  I 
do  n’t  pay  by  a  certain  day,  I  forfeit  the  estate  and  the  de¬ 
posit. 

Sir  John.  What ’s  coming  now,  I  wonder  I 
Ev.  Georgina’s  fortune  is  £10,000.  I  always  meant, 
my  dear  Sir  John,  to  present  you  with  that  little  sum. 

Sir  John.  Oh,  Evelyn !  your  generosity  is  positively 
touching  !  [wijm  his  eyes.] 

Ev.  But  the  news  of  my  losses  has  frightened  my  trades¬ 
men!  I  have  so  many  heavy  debts  at  this  moment  that — 

that — that - .  But  I  see  Georgina  is  listening,  and  I  ’ll 

say  what  I  have  to  say  tc  her. 

Sir  John.  No,  no — no  no.  Girl’s  do  n’t  understand 
business ! 

Ev.  The  very  reason  I  speak  to  her.  This  is  an  affair, 
not  of  business,  but  of  feeling.  Stout,  show  Sir  John  my 
Correggio. 

Sir  John  [aside.]  Devil  take  his  Correggio !  The  man 
is  born  to  torment  me  ! 

Ev.  My  dear  Georgina,  whatever  you  mviy  hear  said  of 
me,  I  flatter  myself  that  you  feel  confidence  in  my  honor. 
Geor.  Can  you  doubt  it  ’ 

Ev.  I  confess  that  I  am  embarrassed  at  this  moment ;  I 
have  been  weak  enough  to  lose  money  at  play,  and  there  are 
other  demands  on  me.  I  promise  you  never  to  gamble 
again  as  long  as  I  live.  My  affairs  can  be  retrieved,  but 
for  the  first  few  years  of  our  marriage  it  may  be  necessary 
to  retrench. 

Geor.  Retrench ! 

Ev.  To  live  perhaps  altogether  in  the  country. 

Geor.  Altogether  in  the  country  ! 

Ev.  To  confine  ourselves  to  a  modest  competence. 

Geor.  Modest  competence  !  I  knew  something  horrid 
was  coming ! 

Ev-  And  now,  Georgina,  you  may  have  it  in  your  power 
at  this  moment  to  save  me  from  much  anxiety  and  humili¬ 
ation.  My  money  is  locked  up — my  debts  ot  honor  must 
be  settled — you  are  of  age — your  10,U(Ad.  in  your  own 
hands - 

Sir  John.  [Stout  listening  as  well  as  Sir  John]  I’m 
standing  on  hot  iron  ! 

Ev.  If  you  could  lend  it  to  me  for  a  few  weeks— —You 
hesitate !  oh  !  believe  the  honor  of  the  man  you  will  call 
your  husband  before  all  the  calumnies  of  the  fools  whom 
we  call  the  world !  Can  you  give  me  this  proof  of  your 
confidence  1  Remember,  without  confidence,  what  is  wed- 
lock  1 

Sir  John  [cuide  to  her].  No  !— [Aloud,  pointing  his 
glass  at  tke  Correggio].  Yes,  the  picture  may  be  fine. 
Stout.  But  you  don ’t  like  the  subject  I 
Geor.  [aside].  may  be  only  trying  me.  Best  leave 
it  to  papa. 

Ev.  WcU - 
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Geor.  You — you  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow.  I 

Ah,  there ’s  that  dear  Sir  Frederick  ! 

[Goe*  to  Bujunt.] 

Ent€v  Glossmore  and  Smooth  ;  Evelyn  salutet  them, 
paying  Smooth  servile  respect. 

Lady  FranR.  [to  Craves].  Ha!  ha!  To  be  so  dis-  i 
turbed  yesterday ;  was  it  not  droll  1 

Graves.  Never  recur  to  that  humiliating  topic ! 

Gloss  [to  Stout].  See  how  Evelyn  fawns  upon  Smooth. 
Stout.  How  mean  in  him.  Smooth — a  professional  ■ 
gambler — a  fellow  who  lives  by  his  wits.  I  would  not  know  j 
such  a  man  on  any  account. 

Smooth  [to  Glossmore].  So  Hopkins  Is  dead  ;  you  I 
want  Cipher  to  come  in  for  Groginhole,  eh  1 
Gloss.  What !  could  you  manage  it  1 
Smooth.  Ce  Cher  Charles  !  any  thing  to  oblige. 

Stout  Groginhole !  What  can  he  have  to  do  with 
Groginhole !  Gloasmore,  present  me  to  Smooth. 

Gloss.  What  !  the  gambler  ;  the  fellow  who  'lives  by 
his  wits  1 

Stout.  Why,  his  wits  seem  to  be  an  uncommonly  pro¬ 
ductive  capital !  I  ’ll  introduce  myself.  How  d’  ye  do, 
Captain  Smooth  1  We  have  met  at  the  club,  I  think;  I 
am  charmed  to  make  your  acqnaimance  in  private.  I  say, 
sir,  what  do  you  think  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  1  Bad  ! 
very  bad  !  no  enlightenment !  great  fall  off  in  the  revenue! 
no  knowledge  of  finance  !  therv ’s  only  one  man  who  can 
save  the  country ! — and  that ’s  Popkins. 

Smooth.  Is  h«  in  parliament,  Mr.  Stout  I  What ’s  your 
Christian  name,  by  the  by  I 

Stout.  Benjamin.  No  ;  constituencies  are  so  ignorant,  I 
they  don’t  understand  his  value.  He ’s  no  orator:  in  fact, 
he  stammers  so  much — but  deviliali  profound.  Could  not 
we  insure  him  for  Groginhole  I 

Smooth.  My  dear  Benjamin,  it ’s  a  thing  to  be  thought  i 
on. 

Ev.  [orfroncfng].  My  friends,  pray  be  seated  ;  I  wLsh  to 
consult  you.  This  day  twelve  months  I  succeeded  to  an 
immense  income,  and  as,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  on  the 
same  day  I  secured  your  esteem,  so  now  I  wish  to  ask  you 
if  you  think  I  could  have  spent  that  income  in  a  way  more 
worthy  your  good  opinion  T 

Gdoss.  Impossible  !  excellent  taste — beautiful  house  ! 
Blount.  Vewy  good  horses — [aside  to  GlossmoreJ  es¬ 
pecially  the  gwey  cab  !  i 

Lady  Frank.  Splendid  pictures ! 

Graves.  And  a  magnificent  cook,  ma'am  ! 

Smooth  [thrusting  his  hands  in  his  pockets].  It ’s  my 
opinion,  Alfred — and  I ’m  u  judge — that  you  could  not  have 
spent  your  money  better ! 

Omnes  [except  Sir  John].  "Very  true  ! 

Ev.  What  say  you.  Sir  John  I  You  may  think  me  a 
little  extravagant:  but  you  know  that  in  this  world  the  on¬ 
ly  way  to  show  one’s  self  thoroughly  respectable  is  to  make 
a  thoroughly  respectable  show. 

Sir  John.  Certainly—certainly !  No,  you  could  not 
have  done  better  [Aside]  I  do  n’t  know  what  to  make 
of  it.  I 

Geor  Certainly.  [Coaxingly],  Don’t  retrench,  my  | 
dear  Alfred ! 

Gloss.  Retrench!  nothing  so  plebeian! 

Stout.  Plebeian,  sir ! — worLO  than  plebeian  ! — it  is 
against  all  the  rules  of  public  morality.  Every  one  knows, 
new-a-days,  that  extravagance  is  a  benefit  to  the  popula¬ 
tion — encourages  art,  employs  labor,  and  multiplies  spin¬ 
ning-jennies. 

Ev.  ■  You  re-assure  me  ! — I  own  I  did  think  that  a  man 
worthy  of  friends  so  sincere  might  have  done  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  feast— dress — drink — play — 

Gloss.  Nonsense ! — we  like  you  the  belter  for  it. 
[Aside.]  I  wish  I  had  my  £tjOO  back,  though. 

Ev.  And  you  are  as  much  my  friends  as  when  you  ; 
offered  me  JEIO  for  my  old  nurse.  | 

Sir  John.  A  thousand  times  more  so,  my  dear  boy  *  i 
[Onmes  approve. 

Enter  Sharp. 

Smooth.  But  who’s  our  new  friend  1 
Ev.  Who !  the  very  man  who  first  announced  to  me 
the  wealth  which  you  allow  I  have  spent  so  well.  But 
what  *8  the  matter.  Sharp  1  [Sharp  tohispers  Evelyn.] 

Ev.  [atovd.]  The  bank ’s  broke  ! 

Sir  John.  Broke  ! — what  bank  ! 

Ev.  Flash,  Brisk,  and  Co. 


Gloss,  [to  Smooth.]  And  Flash  was  your  brother-in- 
law.  I 'm  very  sorry. 

Smooth  [taking  snttf.]  Not  all,  Charles— I  did  uot  bank 
there. 

Sir  John.  Dh  ! — Not  much  in  their  hands  1 

Ev.  Why,  I  told  you  the  purchase  •money  for  Grogin¬ 
hole  was  at  my  bankers’....  But  no,  no:  do  n’t  look  so 
frightened:  it  was  not  placed  with  Hash.  It  Is  at  Honre’s; 
it  is,  indeed.  Nay,  I  assure  you,  it  is.  A  niera  trifle  at 
Flash’s — upon  my  word,  now  !  To-morrow,  Sharp,  we  ’ll 
talk  of  this  !  One  day  more — one  day,  at  least,  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  ! 

Sir  John.  Oh  pretty  enjoyment ! 

Blount.  And  he  borrowed  JC700  of  me  ! 

Gujss.  And  of  me  ! 

Sir  John.  And  Jt.'iOO  of  me  ! 

Stout.  Oh  !  a  regular  Jeremy  Piddler  ? 

Smooth  [to  Sir  John].  John,  do  you  know,  I  think  I 
would  take  a  lmnd.some  effer  for  this  house  just  as  it  stands 
— furniture,  plate,  pictures,  books,  bronzes,  and  statues ! 

Sir  John  Powers  above! 

Stout  [to  Sir  John].  I  say,  you  have  placed  your  daugh¬ 
ter  in  a  very  un.-afe  investment.  VV'hat  then  ? — a  daughter 's 
like  any  other  capital — tranfer  the  stock  in  hand  to  t’  other 
specalation. 

Sir  John  [going  to  Georgina].  Ha !  I ’m  afraid  we ’ve 
been  very  rude  to  Sir  Frederick.  A  monstrous  fine  young 
man ! 

Enter  Tore. 

Tore  [to  Evelyn].  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Mr. 
Macfinch  in.sists  on  my  giving  you  this  letter  instantly. 

Ev.  [reading].  How  !  Sir  John,  this  fellow,  Macfinch, 
has  heard  of  my  misfortunes,  and  insists  on  being  paid  ; — a 
lawyer’s  letter — quite  insolent ! 

Toke.  And,  Sir  ,Mr  Tabouret  is  below,  and  declares  he 
won’t  stir  till  he ’s  paid. 

Ev.  Won’t  stir  till  he ’s  paid  !  What ’s  to  be  done.  Sir 
John  1 — Smooth,  what  is  to  be  done  1 

Smooth.  If  he  won’t  stir  till  he ’s  paid,  make  him  up  a 
bed,  and  1  ’ll  take  him  in  the  inventory  as  one  of  the  fixtures, 
Alfred ! 

Ev.  It  is  very  well  for  you  to  joke,  Mr.  Smooth.  But — 
Enter  Sheriff’s-Officer,  giving  a  paper  to  Evelyn,  and 
whirring. 

Ev.  What ’s  this!  Frantz,  the  tailor.  Why,  you  impu¬ 
dent  scoundrel !  Faith !  this  is  more  than  I  bargained 
for — Sir  John,  I ’m  arrested. 

Stout  [slapping  Sir  John  on  the  back  with  glee].  He ’s 
arrested,  old  gentleman  !  But  I  did  n’t  lend  him  a  farthing. 

Ev.  And  fora  mere  song — JC150!  Sir  John,  pay  this  fel¬ 
low,  will  you  1  or  bail  me,  or  something, — while  we  go  to 
dinner ! 

Sir  John.  Pay — bail — I  ’ll  de  d — d  If  I  do !  Oh,  my 
JC.'iOO  !  my  £500  !  Mr.  Alfred  Evelyn,  I  want  my  £.500  ! 

Graves  I ’m  going  to  do  a  very  silly  thing — I  shall  lose 
both  my  friend  and  my  money :  just  like  my  luck  !  Eve¬ 
lyn,  go  to  dinner— I  ’ll  settle  this  for  yeu. 

Ladv  Frank  1  love  you  for  that ! 

Graves.  Do  you  1  then  I  am  the  happieet.  Ah !  ma’am, 
I  do  n’t  know  what  I  am  saying ! 

[Exeunt  Graves  and  Ofticer.] 

Ev.  [to  Georgina.]  Do  n’t  go  by  these  appearances  !  I 
repeat,  £10,0(Xf  will  more  than  cover  all  my  embarrass¬ 
ments.  I  shall  hear  from  you  to-morrow  1 

Geor.  Yes— yes ! 

Ev.  But  you  ’re  not  going  1  You,  tee,  Glossmore  1  you, 
Blount  I  you.  Stout  I  you.  Smooth  I 

Smooth.  No  ;  I  ’U  stick  by  you — as  long  as  you ’ve  a 
guinea  to  stake  ! 

Gloss.  Oh,  this  mipht  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
of  such  ambiguous  political  opinions ! 

Stout.  Do  n’t  stop  me.  Sir.  No  man  of  common  en¬ 
lightenment  would  have  squandered  his  substance  in  this 
way.  Pictures  and  statues  !  baugh  ! 

Ev.  Why,  you  all  said  I  could  not  spend  my  money  bet¬ 
ter  !  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — the  absurdest  mistake  ! — you  do  n’t 
fancy  1  ’m  going  to  prison  1  Ha  !  ha !  Why  do  n’t  you 
laugh.  Sir  John  1  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Sir  John.  Sir,  this  horrible  levity !  Take  Sir  Freder¬ 
ick’s  arm,  ray  poor,  injured,  innocent  child !  Mr.  Evelyn, 
after  this  extraordinary  scene,  you  can’t  be  surprised  that 
I_l...Zound8 !  I ’m  suffocating  ! 
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Smooth.  But,  my  dear  John,  they ’ve  no  right  to  arrest 
the  dinner ! 

Stout  [oeide].  But  the  election  at  Groginhole  is  to-mor¬ 
row.  This  news  may  not  arrive  before  the  poll  closes! 
[Rwthing  to  hlvELV.N.]  Sir,  Popkins  nev#r  bribes:  but 
Popkins  will  bet  you  i^lCNX)  that  he  do  n’t  come  in  for 
Groginhole. 

Gloss.  -  This  is  infamous,  Mr.  Stout!  Cipher  is  a  man 
who  scorns  every  subterfuge  !  [Aaide  to  Evelyn.]  But, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Constitution,  name  your  price. 

Ev.  I  know  the  services  of  Cipher — 1  know  the  profund¬ 
ity  of  Popkins  ;  but  it ’s  too  late — the  borough ’s  engaged  ! 
Tore.  Dinner  is  served. 

Gloss  [pausing].  Dinner ! 

Stout.  Dinner ! — it ’s  a  very  good  smell ! 

Ev  [to  Sir  John].  Turtle  and  venison  too  ! 

[  lyiey  stoji  irresolute  ] 

Ev.  That’s  right — come  along.  But,  I  say,  Blount — 
Stout — Glossmore—Sir  John— one  word  first;  will  you 
lend  me  lU/.  for  my  old  nurse  1 

[Exeunt  omnes,  indignantly.] 
Smooth  and  Evelyn.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

END  OK  act  IV. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I . *  *  •  *  *’ »  Club;  Smooth,  Glossmore — 

other  Members. 

Gloss.  Will  his  horses  be  sold,  think  you  1 
Smooth.  Very  possibly,  Charles  !~a  fine  stud — hum! 
ha  !  Waiter,  a  glass  of  sherry. 

Gloss.  They  say  he  must  go  abroad  ! 

Smooth.  Well !  it ’s  the  best  time  of  year  for  travel¬ 
ling,  Charles. 

Gloss.  We  are  all  to  be  paid  te-day ;  and  that  looks 
suspicious  ! 

Smooth.  Very  suspicious,  Charle.s !  Hum  ! — ah  ! 
Gloss.  My  dear  fellow,  you  must  know  the  rights  of 
the  matter  :  I  wish  you ’d  speak  out.  What  have  you  real¬ 
ly  won  I  Is  the  house  itself  gone  1 

Smooth.  The  house  is  certainly  not  gone,  Charles,  for  I 
saw  it  exactly  in  th«  same  place  this  morning  at  half  past 
ten — it  has  not  moved  an  inch  ! 

[Waiter  rives  a  It  tier  to  Glossmore.] 
Gloss,  [reading.]  From  Groginhole — an  express  !  What 
’s  this  1  I ’m  amazed  ! ! !  [Reading.]  “  They  ’v«  actually 
at  the  eleventh  hour  started  Mr.  Evelyn  ;  and  nobody  knows 
what  his  politics  are  !  We  shall  be  beat !  the  constitution 
is  gone  ! — Cipher  !  ”  Oh  !  this  is  infamous  in  Evelyn  !  Gets 
into  parliament  just  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  Bench. 
bMooi'H.  He ’s  capable  of  it ! 

Gloss.  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Sir !  not  a  doubt  of  it ! 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Blount,  talking. 

Sir  John.  My  dear  boy,  1  ’m  not  dint !  1  am  but  a  man ! 
if  C^orgina  really  loves  you — and  1  am  sure  that  she  does — 

I  will  never  think  of  sacrificing  her  happiness  to  ambition 
— she  is  yours  ;  I  told  her  so  this  very  morning. 

Blount.  The  old  humbug  ! 

Sir  John.  She ’s  the  best  of  daughters!  the  most  obe¬ 
dient  artless  creature  !  Oh  !  she ’s  been  properly  brought 
up :  a  good  daughter  makes  a  good  wife.  Dine  with  me 
at  seven,  and  we  ’ll  talk  of  the  settlements.  j 

Blount.  Yes!  I  do  n’t  care  for  fortune  ;  but — 

Sir  John.  Her  10,00CW.  will  be  settled  on  herself — that 
of  course. 

Blount.  All  of  it.  Sir  1  Weally  I — 

Sir  John.  What  then,  my  dear  boy  !  I  shall  leave  you 
both  all  I ’ve  laid  by.  Ah  !  you  know  P’m  a  close  fellow! 
“  Stingy  Jack” — eh  1  Afttr  all,  worth  makes  the  man  ! 

Smooth.  And  the  more  a  man’s  worth,  John,  the  wor¬ 
thier  man  he  must  be !  [.ffxtf.] 

Blount,  [aside]  Yes ;  he  has  no  other  child  !  She  must 
have  all  his  savings ;  I  do  n’t  see  what  harm  it  could  do  me. 
Still  that  10,000/. — I  want  that  10,000/. :  if  she  would  but 
run  off  now,  one  could  get  rid  of  the  settlements. 

Enter  Stout  [wiping  his  forehead),  and  takes  Sir  John 
aside. 

Stout.  5'ir  John  we ’ve  been  played  upon !  My  secre¬ 
tary  is  brotlier  to  Flash’s  head  clerk ;  Evelyn  had  not  £dtX) 
in  th«  bank ! 

Sir  John.  Bless  us  and  save  us!  you  take  away  my 
breath !  But  then — Deadly  Smooth — the  arrest — the — oh, 
he  must  be  done  up  ! 


Stout.  As  to  Smooth,  he ’d  "  do  any  thing  to  oblige.” 
All  a  trick,  depend  on  it !  Smooth  has  already  deceived 
me,  for  before  the  day ’s  over  Evelyn  will  be  member  for 
Groginhole.  I ’ve  had  an  express  from  Popkins;  he’s  in 
i  despair!  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  country.  Sir  John; 

I  what ’s  to  become  of  the  country  1 

Sir  John.  But  what  could  be  Evelyn’s  object  ? 

Stout.  Object  7  Do  you  look  for  an  object  in  a  whim¬ 
sical  creature  like  that  1  A  man  who  has  not  even  any  po¬ 
litical  opinions;  Object !  Perhaps  to  break  off  his  match 
with  your  daughter!  Take  care.  Sir  John,  or  the  borough 
will  be  lost  to  your  family  ! 

Sir  John.  Aha  !  I  begin  to  smell  a  rat !  But  it ’s  not 
too  late  yet. 

SixjUT.  My  interest  in  Popkins  made  me  run  to  Lord 
Spendquick,  the  late  proprietor  of  Groginhole.  I  told  him 
I  that  Evelyn  could  not  pay  the  rest  of  the  money  ;  and  he 
told  me  that - 

Sir  John.  What  1 

Stout.  Mr.  Sharp  had  just  paid  it  him  ;  there ’s  no  hope 
for  Popkins !  England  will  rue  this  day! 

Sir  John.  G'orgirui  shall  lend  him  the  money!  I'll 
lend  him — every  man  in  my  house  shall  lend  him — I  feel 
again  what  it  is  to  be  a  father-in-law  !  But  stop  ;  1  ’ll  be 
cautious.  Stout  may  be  on  his  side — a  trap — not  lik«ly  ; 
but  1  ’ll  go  first  to  Spendquick  myself.  Sir  Frederick,  ex¬ 
cuse  me  :  you  can’t  dine  with  me  to-day.  And,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  see  that  it  w'ould  be  very  unhandsome  to  desert 
poor  Evelyn  now  he ’s  down  in  the  world.  Can’t  think  of 
it.  Very  much  honored,  and  happy  to  see  you  as  a  friend. 
Waiter  !  my  carriage  !  Um!  What,  humbug  &7tngy  JocA, 
will  they  I  Ah!  a  good  joke,  indeed  !  [Exit.] 

Blount.  Mr.  Stout,  what  have  you  been  saying  to  Sir 
John!  Something  against  my  character;  I  know  you 
have  ;  don’t  deny  it.  Sir,  I  shall  expect  satisfaction! 

Stout.  Satishiction,  Sir  Frederick  1  as  if  a  man  of  en¬ 
lightenment  had  any  satisfaction'in  fighting  !  Did  not  men¬ 
tion  your  name  ;  we  were  talking  of  Evelyn.  Only  think  ! 
— he ’s  no  more  ruined  than  you  are. 

Blount.  Not  wuined  1  Aha,  now  I  understand!  So,  so! 
Stay,  let  me  see  :  she ’s  to  meet  me  in  the  square  !  [ptdls 
out  his  watch;  a  very  small  one.] 

Stout  [  pulling  out  his  oten  ;  a  very  large  one].  I  must  be 
off  to  the  vestry. 

Blount.  Just  in  time  !  Ten  thousand  pounds  !  Gad,  my 
blood ’s  up,  and  I  won’t  be  tweated  in  this  way,  if  he  were 
fifty  times  Stingy  Jack  !  [Exit  ] 

SCENE  11....77te  drawing-rooms  in  Sir  John  Vesey’s 
house. 

Lady  Franklin,  Graves. 

Graves.  Well,  well,  I  am  certain  that  poor  Evelyn  loves 
Clara  still ;  but  you  can’t  persuade  me  that  she  cares  for 
him. 

Lady  Frank.  She  has  been  breaking  her  heart  ever 
since  she  heard  of  his  distress.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  would 
give  ail  she  has,  could  it  save  him  from  the  consequences  of 
his  own  folly. 

Graves  [half  aside].  She  would  only  give  him  his  own 
money  if  she  did.  I  should  like  just  to  sound  her. 

Lady  Frank,  [ringing  the  bell].  And  you  shall.  I  take 
so  much  interest  in  her  that  I  forgive  your  friend  every  thing 
but  his  off'er  to  Georgina.  [Enter  Servant.]  Where  are 
the  young  ladies  1 

Serv.  Miss  Vesey  is,  I  believe,  still  in  the  square  ;  Miss 
Douglas  is  just  come  in,  my  lady. 

Lady  Frank.  What,  did  she  not  go  out  with  Miss  Ve¬ 
sey  1 

Serv.  No,  my  lady ;  I  attended  her  to  Drummond’s  the 
banker.  [Exit.] 

Lady  Frank.  Drummond’s!  [Enter  Clara.]  Why, 
child,  what  on  earth  could  take  you  to  Drummond’s  at  this 
hour  of  the  day  1 

Clara  [confused].  Oh,  I - that  is — I — Ah,  Mr.  Graves! 

How’  is  Mr.  Evelyn  I  How  does  he  bear  up  against  so  sud¬ 
den  a  reverse  1 

Graves.  With  an  awful  calm.  I  fear  all  is  not  right 
here!  [touching his  head].  Th«  report  in  the  town  is,  that 
he  must  go  abroad  instantly — perhaps  to-day. 

Clara.  Abroad !— to-day ! 

Graves.  But  all  his  creditors  will  be  paid ;  and  he  only 
seems  anxious  to  know  if  Miss  Vesey  remains  true  te  his 
misfortunes. 
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Clara.  Ah  !  ,he  loves  her  so  much,  ihea  ! 

Graves.  Uin !  That ’s  more  than  I  can  say. 

Clara,  ii^he  told  me,  last  night,  that  he  said  to  the  last 
that  JC1U,UUU  would  free  him  from  ail  his  liabilities — that 
was  the  sum,  was  it  not  ! 

Graves.  Yes  ;  he  persisted  in  the  same  assertion.  Will 
Miss  Vesey  lend  it  1 

L.ady  Frank,  [cuuie].  If  she  does  I  shall  not  think  so 
well  ot  her  poor  dear  mother ;  for  lam  sure  she’d  be  no 
child  of  Sir  John’s. 

Graves.  I  should  like  to  convince  myself  that  my  poor 
friend  has  nothing  to  hope  for  from  a  woman’s  generosity. 

Lady  Frank.  Civil!  And  are  men,  then,  less  cove* 
tons  I 

Graves.  I  know  one  man,  at  least,  who,  rejected  in  his 
poverty  by  one  as  poor  as  himself,  no  sooner  came  into  a 
sudden  fortune  than  he  made  liis  lawyer  invent  a  codicil 
w'hicli  the  testator  never  dreamt  of,  bequeathing  independ¬ 
ence  to  a  woman  who  had  scorned  him. 

I..ADY  Frank.  And  never  told  her  1 

Graves.  Never  !  There ’s  no  f#<:h  document  at  Doctors’ 
Commons,  depend  on  it.  You  seem  incredulous.  Miss  Clara! 
Good  day. 

Clara  [following  Aim].  One  word,  for  mercy’s  sake  ! 
Do  I  understand  you  right  I  Ah,  how  could  1  be  so  blind  ! 
Generous  Evelyn ! 

Graves  You  appreciate  and  Georgina  will  desert  him. 
Miss  Douglas,  he  loves  you  still.  If  that ’s  not  just  like 
me  !  Meddling  with  other  people’s  ull'airs,  as  if  they  were 
worth  it — hang  them  !  [£’xi/.j 

Clara.  Georgina  will  desert  him.  Do  you  think  so  ! 
[A»ide.'\  Ah,  he  will  soon  discover  that  she  never  wrote 
that  letter ! 

Lady  Frank.  She  told  me,  last  night,  that  slie  would 
never  see  him  again.  To  do  her  justice,  she’s  h'ss  inter¬ 
ested  than  her  father  ;  and  as  much  attached  as  she  can  be 
to  another.  Even  while  engaged  to  Evelyn,  she  has  met 
Sir  Frederick  every  day  in  the  square. 

Cl.ara.  And  he  is  alone — sad— forsaken — ruined.  And 
I,  whom  ho  enriched — I,  the  creature  of  his  bounty — I, 
once  the  woman  of  his  love,  I  stand  idly  here  to  content 
myself  with  tears  and  prayers!  Oh,  Lady  Franklin,  have 
pity  on  me — on  him !  We  are  both  of  kin  to  him  ;  as  re¬ 
lations  we  have  both  a  right  to  comfort !  Let  us  go  to  him 
— come ! 

Lady  Frank.  No !  it  would  scarcely  be  right — re¬ 
member  the  world — I  cannot. 

Clara.  All  abandon  him — then  I  will  go  alone  ! 

Lady  Frank.  You  ' — so  proud,  so  sensitive  ! 

Clara  Pride — when  he  wants  a  friend  I 

Lady  Frank.  His  misfortunes  are  his  own  fault — a 
gambler! 

Clara.  Can  you  think  of  his  faults  now  1  /  have  no 

right  to  do  so.  All  I  have— all — his  gift !  and  I  never  to 
have  dreamt  it ! 

L.VDY  Frank.  But  if  Georgina  do  indeed  relea.se  him, 
if  she  has  already  done  so — what  will  he  think  1  What 
but - 

Clara.  What  but — that,  if  he  love  me  still,  I  may  have 
enough  for  both,  and  I  am  by  his  side  !  But  that  is  too 
bright  a  dream.  He  told  me  I  might  call  him  brother 

Where,  now,  should  a  sister  be  1 - But — but — 1 — 1 — I 

tremble!  If,  after  all — if— if - In  one  word— Am  I  too 

bold  1  The  world-  my  conscience  can  answer  thal — but 
do  you  think  that  he  could  despise  me  1 

Lady  Frank.  No,  Clara,  no!  Your  fair  soul  is  too 
transparent  for  even  libertines  to  misconstrue,  l^omething 
tells  me  that  this  meeting  may  make  the  happiness  of  both  ! 
You  cannot  go  alone.  My  presence  justifies  all.  Give  me 
your  hand — we  will  go  together !  [Bxeunl  ] 

SCENE  III ....  room  in  Evelyn’s  house. 

Ev.  Yes ;  as  yet,  all  surpasses  my  expectations.  I  am 
sure  of  Smooth— I  have  managed  even  Sharp  j  my  elec¬ 
tion  will  seem  but  an  escape  from  a  prison.  Ha !  ha ! 
True,  it  cannot  last  long  ;  but  a  few  hours  more  are  all  I 
require,^  and  for  that  time  at  least  I  shall  hope  to  be  tho¬ 
roughly  ruined.  [Enter  Graves.]  Well,  Graves,  and 
what  do  people  say  of  me  1 

Graves.  Every  thing  that  *8  bad ! 

Ev.  Three  days  ago  I  was  universally  respected.  I 
awake  this  morning  to  find  myself  singularly  infamous. 
YutI  ’01  the  same  man. 
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Graves.  Humph  !  why  gambling - 

Ev.  Cant!  it  was  nut  criminal  to  gamble — it  was  crim¬ 
inal  to  lose.  Tut! — will  you  deny  that,  if  I  had  ruined 
Smooth  instead  ot  myselt,  every  hand  would  have  grasped 
mine  yet  more  cordially,  and  every  lip  would  have  smiled 
congratulation  on  my  success  ?  Man — Man.  I  ’v**  not 
been  rich  and  poor  for  nothing  *  The  Vices  and  the  Vir¬ 
tues  are  written  in  a  language  the  World  cannot  construe  ; 
it  reads  them  in  a  vile  translation,  and  Che  translators 
are — Failure  and  tSuccEss  !  You  alone  are  unchanged. 

Graves.  There ’s  no  merit  in  that.  I  am  always  ready 
I  to  mingle  my  tears  with  any  man.  [Aimie.]  1  know  I  ’in 
a  fool,  but  I  can’t  help  it.  Hark  ye,  Evelyn  !  I  like  you — 

1  ’ni  rich  ;  and  any  thing  1  can  do  to  get  you  out  of  your 
I  hobble  will  give  me  an  excuse  to  grumble  fur  the  rest  of 
my  life.  There,  now  it ’s  out. 

Ev.  [toucArrf.j  There ’s  someiliing  good  in  human  nature 
after  all  !  My  dear  friend,  did  1  want  your  aid  I  would 
accept  it,  but  I  can  extricate  myself  yet.  Do  you  think 
Georgina  will  give  me  the  same  proof  of  confidence  and 
afiection  I 

Graves.  Would  you  break  your  heart  if  she  did  not  1 

Fiv.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  I  still  love  Clara  ;  our  lust 
conversation  renewed  feelings  which  would  task  all  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  my  soul  to  conquer.  What  then  1  1  am  not  one 
ot  ih(»se,the  Sybarites  of  sentiment,  who  deem  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  humanity  to  conquer  love — who  cull  their  own 
weakness  the  voice  of  a  resistless  destiny.  Such  is  the 
poor  excuse  of  every  woman  who  yields  her  honor,  of 
every  adulterer  who  betruys  his  friend.  No  !  the  heart 
w’us  given  to  the  soul  as  its  ally,  not  as  its  traitor. 

Graves.  What  do  you  tend  to  1 

Ev.  This : — If  Georgina  still  adheres  to  my  fortunes 
(and  I  w  ill  not  put  her  to  too  harsh  trial),  if  she  can  face 
the  prospect,  not  of  ruin  and  poverty,  for  reports  wrong  me 
there,  but  of  a  moderate  independence  ;  if,  in  one  word, 
she  love  me  for  myself,  I  will  shut  Clara  for  ever  from  my 
thoughts.  I  am  pledged  to  Georgina,  and  I  will  carry  to  the 
altar  a  soul  resolute  to  deserve  her  aficctiun  and  fulfil  U3 
vows. 

Graves.  And  if  she  rejects  you  1 

Lv.  [joiffuU^Y  If  she  do,  I  am  free  once  more  !  And 
then  -then  I  w  ill  dare  to  ask,  for  1  cun  ask  w  ithout  dishonor, 
if  Clara  can  explain  tho  past  and  bless  the  future ! 

Enter  IServanl  with  a  letter. 

?!)v.  [after  reading  it].  The  die  is  cast- -the  dream  is 
over!  Generous  girl.  Oh,  Georgina!  I  will  deserve  you 

Gr  aves.  Creorgina,  is  it  possible  1 

Ev.  And  the  delicacy,  the  w'omanhood,  the  exquisite  grace 
of  this  !  How  we  misjudge  the  depth  of  the  human  heart ! 
How,  seeing  the  straws  on  the  surface,  we  forget  that  the 
pearD  may  lie  hid  below  !♦  I  imagined  her  incapable  of 
this  devotion. 

Graves.  And  /  too  ! 

Ev.  It  were  ba.se  in  me  to  continue  this  trial  a  moment 
longer:  I  will  write  at  once  and  to  undeceive  that  gener¬ 
ous  heart  [icrtftng]. 

Graves.  I  would  have  given  KXIO/.  if  that  little  jade 
Clara  had  been  beforehand :  but  just  like  my  luck  !  if  1 
want  a  man  to  marry  one  woman,  he ’s  sure  to  marry  an¬ 
other  on  purpose  to  vex  me  !  [Evelyn  rings  the  belt. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ev.  Take  this  instantly  to  Miss  Vesey ;  say  I  will  call  in 
an  hour.  [Exit  Servant  ]  And  now  Clara  is  resigned  for 
ever !  Why  do"8  my  heart  sink  within  me  1  Why,  w’hy, 
looking  to  the  fate  to  come,  do  I  see  only  the  memory  of 
what  has  been  1 

Graves.  You  are  re-engaged  then  to  Georgina! 

Ev.  Irrevocably. 

SCENE  IV. . . .  Enter  Servant,  announcing  Kady  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Miss  Douglass. - Evelyn,  Graves. 

Lady  Frank.  My  dear  Evelyn,  you  may  think  it  strange 
to  receive  such  visitors  at  this  moment ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  no 
time  for  ceremony.  We  are  your  relations — it  is  reported 
you  are  about  to  leave  the  country— we  come  to  ask  frankly 
what  we  can  do  to  serve  you  1 

Ev.  M»»dam — I - 

Lady  Frank.  Come,  come— do  not  hesitate  to  confide 
in  us ;  Clara  is  less  a  stranger  to  you  than  I  am :  your  friend 

*  **  Brrots,  like  straws,”  As. 
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here  will  perhaps  let  me  consult  with  him. — [Aside  to 
Grave*.]  I.iet  us  leave  them  to  them-telves. 

Grave*.  You  ’re  mn  angel  of  a  widow  ;  but  you  come  too 
late,  aa  whatever  is  good  for  anything  generally  does.  [  They 
retire  into  the  inner  room,  which  should  be  partially  open.] 

Ev.  Misft  Douglas,  I  may  want  words  to  thank  you  ;  this 
goodness — this  sympathy — 

CLAKA[abandoninehet8elf  to  her  emotion],  Evelyn?  Ev¬ 
elyn  !  Do  not  talk  thus ! — Goodness  !  sympathy  ? — I  have 
learned  all— all !  It  is  for  me  to  speak  of  gratitude  !  What ! 
even  when  I  had  so  wounded  you — when  you  belisved  me 
the  mercenary  and  cold — when  you  thought  that  I  was 
blind  and  has*  enough  not  to  know  you  for  what  you  are  ; — 
even  at  that  time  you  thought  but  of  my  happiness — my  for¬ 
tunes — my  fate  ! — And  to  you — you — I  owe  all  that  has  raised 
the  poor  orphan  from  servitude  and  dependence  !  While 
your  words  were  so  bitter,  your  deeds  were  so  gentle  !  Oh, 
noble  Evelyn,  this,  then,  was  your  revenge  ! 

tiv.  You  owe  me  no  thanks;  that  revenge  was  sweet! 
Think  you  it  was  nothing  to  feel  that  my  presence  haunted 
you,  though  you  knew  it  not  1 — that  in  things,  the  pettiest 
as  the  greatest,  which  that  gold  could  buy — the  very  jewels 
you  wore — the  very  robe  in  which  to  other  eyes,  you  might 
seem  more  fair — in  all  in  which  you  took  the  woman’s  young 
and  innocent  delight — /had  a  part — a  share  ?  that  even  if 
separated  for  ever — even  if  another’s — even  in  distant  years 
— perhaps  in  a  happy  home,  listening  to  sweet  voices,  that 
might  call  you  “  mother  !  ” — even  then  should  the  uses  of 
that  dross  bring  to  your  lips  one  smile — that  smile  was  mine 
—due  to  me — due,  as  a  sacred  debt,  to  the  hand  that  you 
rejected — to  the  love  that  you  despised  ! 

Clara.  Despised  !  See  the  proof  that  I  despised  you  ? — 
see;  in  thi*  hour,  when  they  say  you  are  again  as  poor  as 
before,  I  forgot  the  world — my  pride — perhaps  too  much  my 
sex  :  I  remembered  but  your  sorrow — I  am  here  ! 

Ev.  [oauie].  O,  Heaven  ?  give  me  strength  to  bear  it ! 
[Aloud.]  And  is  this  the  same  voice  that,  when  1  knelt  at 
your  feet — when  I  asked  but  one  day  the  hope  to  call  you 
mine — spoke  only  of  poverty,  and  answered,  “  Ne.v>  r  /  ” 
Clara.  Because  1  had  been  unworthy  of  your  love  if  I 
had  ensured  your  misery.  Evelyn,  hear  me  !  My  father, 
like  you,  was  poor — generous;  gifted,  like  you,  with  genius 
— ambition  ;  sensitive,  like  you,  to  the  least  breath  of  in¬ 
sult.  He  married,  as  you  would  have  done — married  one 
whose  only  dower  was  penury  and  care  !  Alfred,  I  saw 
that  genius  the  curse  to  itself! — I  saw  that  ambition  wither 
to  despair  ! — 1  saw  the  struggle — the  humiliation — the  proud 
man’s  agony — the  bitter  life — the  early  death  !— and  heard 
over  his  breathless  clay  my  mother’s  groan  of  self-reproach  ! 
Alfred  Evelyn,  now  speak  !  Was  the  woman  you  loved  so 
nobly  to  repay  you  with  such  a  doom  1 
Ev.  Clara,  we  should  have  shared  it ! 

Clara.  Shared  1  Never  let  the  woman  who  really 
loves  comfort  her  sehshness  with  such  delusion  !  In  mar¬ 
riages  like  this  tha  wife  cannot  share  the  burden  ;  it  is  he 
—the  husband — to  provide,  to  scheme,  to  work,  to  endure — 
to  grind  out  his  strong  heart  at  the  miserable  wheel !  The 
wi^,  alas,  cannot  share  the  struggle — she  can  but  witness 
the  despair  !  And,  therefore,  Alfred,  I  rejected  you. 

Ev.  Yet  you  believe  me  as  poor  now  as  I  was  then. 
Clara.  But  /am  not  poor ;  we  are  not  so  poor.  Of  this 
fortune,  which  is  all  your  own — if,  as  1  hear,  one-half  would 
free  you  from  your  debts,  why,  we  have  the  other  half  still 
left,  Evelyn !  It  is  hunible-i-but  it  is  not  penury. 

Ev.  Cwase,  erase — you  know  not  how  you  torture  me. 
Oh,  that  when  hope  was  possible  ! — oh,  that  you  had  bid 
me  take  it  to  my  breast  and  wait  for  a  brighter  day  ! 

Clara.  And  so  have  consumed  your  hfs  of  life  upon  a 
hope  perhaps  delayed  till  age — shut  you  from  a  happier 
choice,  from  fairer  fortunes — shackled  you  with  vows  that, 
as  my  youth  and  its  poor  attributes  decayed,  would  only 
have  irritated  and  galled — made  your  whole  existence  one 
long  suspense  !  No,  Alfred,  even  yet  you  do  not  know  me  ! 

Ev.  Know  you !  Fair  angel,  too  excellent  for  man’s 
harder  nature  to  understand  !— at  least  it  is  permitted  me  to 
revere.  Why  were  such  blessed  words  not  vouchsafed  to 
me  before  1— why,  why  come  they  now— too  late !  Oh 
Heaven — too  late  ! 

Clara.  Too  late  !  What,  then,  have  I  said  1 
Ev.  Wealth  !  what  is  it  without  you  1  IVith  you,  I  re¬ 
cognise  its  power ;  to  forestall  your  every  wish — to  stoooth 
your  every  path — to  make  all  that  life  borrows  from  Grace 
and  Beauty  your  ministrant  and  handmaid ;  and  then  look¬ 


ing  to  those  eyes,  to  read  there  the  treasures  of  a  heart  that 
excelled  all  that  kings  could  lavish  ;  why  that  wure  to  make 
gold  indeed  a  god  !  But  vain — vain — vain  !  Bound  by  eve¬ 
ry  tie  of  faith,  gratitude,  loyalty  and  honor,  to  another  ! 

Clara.  Another !  Is  she,  then,  true  to  your  reverses  1 
I  did  not  know  this — indeed,  I  did  not !  And  I  have  thus 
betrayed  myself !  O,  shame  !  he  must  despise  me  now  ! 

SCENE  V. 

The  foregoine. — Enter  Sir  John  ;  at  the  same  time  Graves 
and  Lady  Franklin  advance  from  the  inner  room. 

Sir  John  [with  dignity  and  frankness.]  Evelyn,  I  was 
hasty  yesterday.  You  must  own  it  natural  that  I  should  be 
so.  But  (icorgina  has  been  so  urgent  in  your  defence,  that 

- [os  Lady  Franklin  comes  up  to  listen]  Sister,  just 

shut  the  door,  will  you  I - that  I  cannot  resist  her. 

What ’s  money  without  happiness  I  So  give  me  your  secu¬ 
rity  ;  for  sha  insists  on  lending  you  the  10, (MK)/. 

Ev.  I  know  ;  and  have  already  received  it. 

Sir  John.  Already  received  it!  Is  he  joking  1  Faith, 
for  the  lavt  two  days  I  bi  lieve  I  have  been  living  among 
the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho !  Sister,  have  you  seen  Geor¬ 
gina  1 

Lady  Frank.  Not  since  she  went  out  to  walk  in  the 
square. 

Sir  John  [a»*de].  She ’s  not  in  the  square  nor  the  house 
— where  the  deuce  can  the  girl  be  1 

Ev.  I  have  written  to  Miss  Vesey — I  have  asked  her  to 
fix  the  day  for  our  wedding. 

Sir  John  [joyfully].  Have  you  I  Go,  Lady  Franklin, 
find  her  instantly — she  must  be  back  by  this  time:  take  my 
carriage,  it  is  but  a  step — you  won’t  be  two  minutes  gone, 
[.dfaidr.]  I ’d  go  myself,  but  I  ’m  afraid  of  leaving  him  a 
moment  while  he ’s  in  such  excellent  dispositions. 

Lady  Frank,  [repulsing  Clara].  No  no  :  stay  till  I 
return.  [A^xii.] 

Sir  John.  And  don’t  be  downhearted,  my  dear  fellow: 
if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  you  will  have  every  thing  I 
can  leave  you.  Meantime,  if  I  can  in  any  way  help  you — 

Ev.  Ha  !  you  ! — you,  too  1  Sir  John,  you  have  seen  my 
letter  to  Miss  Vesey  1  [aside.]  or  could  she  have  learned 
the  truth  before  she  ventured  to  be  generous  1 

Sir  John.  No  ;  on  my  honor.  1  only  just  called  at  the 

door  on  my  way  from  Lord  Spend - that  is,  from  the 

City.  Georgina  was  out ; — was  ever  anything  so  unlucky  1 
[  f'f^ithout.]  (Hurrah — hurrah!  Blue  for  ever!)  What’s 
that  1 

Enter  Sharp. 

Sharp.  Sir,  a  deputation  from  Groginhole — poll  closed 
in  the  first  hour — you  are  returned  !  Hollow,  sir;  hollow  ! 

Ev.  And  it  was  to  please  Clara  ! 

Sir  John.  Mr.  Sharp !  Mr.  Sharp  !  I  say,  how  much  has 
Mr.  Evelyn  lost  by  Messrs.  Flash  and  Co. 

Sharp.  Oh,  a  great  deal  Sir  ;  a  great  deal. 

Sir  John  [alarmed].  How  !  a  great  deal ! 

Ev.  Speak  the  truth.  Sharp ;  concealment  is  all  over. 

Sharp.  £‘JQ3  6b.  3d. ;  a  great  sum  to  throw  away. 

Graves.  Ah,  I  comprehend  now  !  Poor  Evelyn,  caught 
in  his  own  trap  ! 

Sir  John.  Eh!  what,  my  dear  boy  1  what  1  Ha!  ha! 
all  humbug,  was  it  1  All  humbug,  upon  my  soul !  So, 
Mr.  Sharp,  is  n’t  he  ruined  after  all  1  not  the  least,  wee, 
rascally,  little  bit  in  the  world,  ruined  I 

Sharp.  Sir,  he  has  never  even  lived  up  to  his  income. 

Sir  John.  Worthy  man  !  I  could  jump  up  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  !  I  am  the  happiest  father-in-law  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms.  And  that ’s  my  sister’s  knock  too. 

Clara.  Since  I  was  mistaken,  cousin  ;  since,  now,  you 
do  not  need  me,  forget  what  has  passed;  my  business  here 
is  over.  Farewell ! 

Ev.  Could  you  but  see  my  heart  at  this  moment,  with 
what  love,  what  veneration,  what  anguish  it  is  filled,  you 
would  know  how  little,  in  the  great  calamities  of  life,  for¬ 
tune  is  really  worth.  And  must  we  part  now— noir — when 

— when - 1  never  wept  before,  since  my  mother  died  ! 

Enter  Lady  Franklin  and  OKonGittAjollowed  by  Blount 
who  looks  shy  and  embarrassed. 

Graves.  Georgina  herself — then  there ’s  no  hope. 

Sir  John.  What  the  deuce  brings  that  fellow  Blount 
here  1  Georgy,  my  dear  Georgy,  I  want  you— — 

Ev.  Stand  back.  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  But  I  must  speak  a  word  to  her — I  want  to — 

Ev.  Stand  back,  1  say — not  a  whisper — not  a  sign.  If 
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your  dau^htrr  is  to  be  my  wife,  to  her  heart  only  will  I  look  ' 
for  a  repff  to  mine.  | 

Lady  Frank,  [/o  Geor].  Speak  the  truth,  niece.  j 
Ev.  Georgina,  is  it  true,  then,  that  you  trust  me  with  ^ 
your  confidence — your  fortune.  Is  it  also  true  that,  when 
you  did  so,  you  believed  me  ruined  1  O,  pardon  the  doubt !  I 
Answer  as  if  your  father  stood  not  there — answer  me  from 
that  truth  the  world  eannot  yet  have  plucked  from  your  soul 
— answer  as  if  the  wo  or  weal  of  a  life  trembled  in  the  i 
balance — answer  as  the  woman’s  heart,  yet  virgin  and  un-  j 
polluted,  thould  answer  to  one  who  has  trusted  to  it  his  7 11 ! 
Geor.  What  can  he  mean  1  j 

Sir  Joh.n  [uioA'in^  signs].  She  won’t  look  this  way,  she 
W'on't  • — hang  her  !  Hem  ! 

Ev.  You  falter.  1  implore — I  adjure  you — answer! 
Lady  Frank.  The  truth  !  I 

Geor.  Mr.  Evelyn ;  your  fortune  might  well  dazzle  me, 
as  it  dazzled  others.  Believe  me,  1  sincerely  pity  your  re¬ 
verses. 

Sir  John.  Good  girl :  you  hear  her,  Evelyn  f 
Geor.  What ’s  money  without  happiness  1 
Sir  John.  Clever  creature  !— noble  sentiment ! 

Geor.  And  so,  as  our  engagement  is  now  annulled — pa¬ 
pa  told  me  so  this  very  morning — I  have  promised  my  hand 
where  I  have  given  iny  heart,  to  Sir  J*'rederick  Blount. 

Sir  John.  1  told  you,  II  No  such  thing,  no  such  thing; 
you  frighten  her  out  of  her  wits ;  she  don’t  know  what  she ’s 
saying. 

Ev.  Am  I  awake  I  But  this  letter — this  letter,  received 
to-day - 

Lady  Frank,  {looking  over  the  letter].  Druinmond’a ! 
from  a  banker ! 

Ev.  Read,  read. 

Lady  Frank.  “Ten  thousand  pounds  just  placed  to 
your  account ;  from  the  same  unknown  friend  to  Alfred  Ev¬ 
elyn.”  Oh,  Clara,  I  know  now  why  you  went  to  Drum¬ 
mond’s  this  morning ! 

Ev.  Clara  !  What !  and  the  former  one  with  the  same 
signature,  on  the  faith  of  which  I  placed  iny  hand  and  sac¬ 
rificed  my  heart - 

Lady  Frank.  Was  written  under  my  eyes,  and  the  se¬ 
cret  kept  that — 

Ev.  Look  up,  look  up,  Clara  ;  I  am  free  !  I  am  released  ! 
you  forgive  me  1  you  love  me  1  you  are  mine  !  We  are 
rich — rich  !  I  can  give  you  fortune,  power  ;  I  can  devote 
to  you  my  whole  life,  thought,  heart,  soul ;  I  am  all  yours, 
Clara,  my  own,  my  wife  ! 

Sir  John.  A  pretty  mess  you ’ve  made  of  it,  to  humbug 
your  own  father  !  And  you,  too,  Lady  Franklin — 1  am  to 
thank  you  for  this ! 

Lady  Frank.  You ’ve  to  thank  me  that  she ’s  not  now 
on  the  road  to  Scotland  with  Sir  Frederick  ;  I  chanced  on 
them  by  the  Park  just  in  time  to  dissuade  and  save  her. 
But,  to  do  her  justice,  a  hint  of  your  displeasure  »vas  suffi¬ 
cient.  _  I 

Geor.  {hcdf  so66tng].  And  you  know,  papa,  you  said  i 
this  very  morning  that  poor  FredericA.  had  been  very  ill  , 
used,  and  you  would  settle  it  all  at  fke  club.  | 

Blount.  Come,  Sir  John,  yru  can  only  blame  yourself! 
and  Evelyn’s  cunning  devi^*? !  After  all,  I ’m  no  such  [ 

vewy  bad  match  ;  and  a8'A>r  the  £,10,000 -  j 

Ev.  I  ’ll  double  it.  Ah,  Sir  John,  what ’s  money  with-  j 
out  happiness  1 

Sir  John,  .^shaw — nonstnse — stuff!  Don’t  humbug 
me. 

L^dy  Frank.  But  if  you  do  n’t  consent,  she  ’ll  have  no 
hu»ba"^  at  all. 

Sir  John.  Hum!  there’s  southing  in  that.  {Aside  to 
Evelyn.]  Double  it,  will  you  T^hen  settle  it  ail  tightly  on 
her.  Well — well — my  foible  is  not  avarice.  Blount,  make 
her  happy.  Child,  1  forgive  you.  {Pinching  her  arm.] 
Ugh,  you  fool ! 

Graves  [to  Lady  Franklin].  I ’m  afraid  it ’s catching. 
What  say  you  I  I  feel  the  symptoms  of  matrimony  creep¬ 
ing  all  over  me.  Shall  we  1  eh  1  Shall  we  1  Frankly 
now,  frankly - 

Lady  Frank.  Frankly,  now,  there’s  my  hand,  on 
one  condition — that  we  finish  our  reel  on  the  wedding-day. 

Graves.  Accepted.  Is  it  possible  1  Sainted  Maria ! 
thank  Heaven  you  are  spared  this  affliction. 

Enter  Smooth. 

Smooth.  How  d’  ye  do,  Alfred  1 — I  intrude,  I  fear, 
Quite  a  family  party. 


Blxiunt.  Wish  us  joy.  Smooth — -Georgina’s  mine, 
and — 

Smooth.  And  our  four  friends  there,  apparently  have 
made  up  another  rubber.  John,  my  dear  boy,  you  look  as 
if  you  had  something  at  stake  un  the  odd  trick. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  you  ’re  very - Confound  the  fellow  !— 

and  he ’s  a  dead  shut,  too  ! 

Enter  Stout  and  Glo!>smore  hastily,  talking  stith  tack 
other. 

Stout.  I ’m  sure  he ’s  of  our  side  ;  we ’ve  all  the  intel¬ 
ligence. 

Gloss.  I 'm  sure  he ’s  of  ours,  if  his  fortune  is  safe,  for 
we ’ve  all  the  property. 

Stout.  Just  heard  of  your  return,  F.velyn!  Congratu¬ 
late  you.  The  great  motion  of  the  session  is  fixed  fur 
Friday.  We  count  on  your  vote.  Progress  with  the 
times ! 

Gloss.  Preserve  the  Constitution  ! 

S'lxJUT.  Your  money  will  do  wonders  for  the  party! — 
Advance  ! 

Gloss.  The  party  respects  men  of  your  property  !  Stick 
fast ! 

I  Ev.  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  I  assure  you,  for  the 
worthy  and  intelligent  flies  upon  both  sides  of  the  wheel  ; 

I  but  whether  we  go  too  fist  or  too  slow  does  not,  I  fancy, 
depend  so  much  on  the  Hies  as  on  the  Stout  Gentleman  who 
sits  inside  and  pays  the  post-boys.  Now  all  my  politics  as 
I  yet  is  to  consider  what  ’i  best  for  the  t>lout  Gentleman  ! 

Smooth.  Meaning  John  Bull.  Ce  cker  old  John  ! 

Stout.  I ’m  as  wise  as  I  was  before. 

Gloss.  Sir,  he ’s  a  trimmer  ! 

Ev.  [/o Clara  ]  Ah,  Clara,  you — you  have  succeeded 
where  wealth  had  failed!  You  have  reconciled  me  to  the 
world  and  to  mankind.  My  friends~we  must  confess  it— 
j  amidst  the  humors  and  the  follies,  the  vanities,  deceits,  and 
vices  that  play  their  part  in  the  Great  Comedy  of  Life — it 
is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  find  such  natures,  though  rare 
and  few,  as  redeem  the  rest,  brightening  the  shadovvs  that 
are  flung  from  the  form  and  body  of  the  times,  with  glimpses 
of  the  everlasting  holiness  of  truth  and  love. 

Graves.  But  for  the  truth  and  the  love,  when  found,  to 

make  us  tolerably  happy,  we  should  not  be  without - 

I  Lady  Frank.  Good  health  ; 

Graves.  Good  spirits; 

I  Clara.  A  good  heart  ; 

Smooth.  An  innocent  rubber ; 
j  Blount.  A  puoper  degwee  of  pwudence  ; 

1  Stout.  Enlightened  opinions  ; 

I  Gloss.  Constitutional  principles; 

Sir  John.  Knowledge  of  the  world; 

I  Ev.  And - plenty  of  Money  ! 

the  end. 


Hoax  at  Versa iej^es — A  correspondent  writes  to  us 
from  Versailles: — “A  hoax  came  of!'  here  this  week,  and 
served  to  enliven  a  little  the  monotony  of  this  city  of  histo¬ 
ric  reminiscences.  There  lias  reaided  here  for  several 
years  a  wealthy  English  celibat,  polite  and  inoflensive  in  his 
manners,  totally  absorbed  in  the  care  of  his  own  person, 
grave  and  punctilious  with  his  own  sex,  but  affable  and  even 
gallant  with  the  fair.  Such  being  the  case,  it  cannot  well 
be  conceived  by  strangers  how  he  could  have  become  the 
subject  of  the  following  mysfHication : — There  drew  up  on 
Monday  last,  at  twelve  o’clock  precisely,  at  the  door  of  the 
boarding-house  inhabited  by  this  amiable  “single  gentle¬ 
man,”  situated  on  one  of  the  grand  avenues  leading  to  the 
palace,  a  corbillard  de  premiere  claste,  preceded  by  mutes, 
and  followed  by  mourning-coaches  en  grand  tenue.  When 
the  ministers  of  death  presented  themselves  to  bear  out  the 
corpse  to  its  last  home,  ail  was  horror  and  astonishment ; 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  was  ineffectual, 
nor  would  the  grim  undertaker  be  convinced  till  the  party 
in  question  gave  ocular  testimony  of  his  existence.  In  the 
meantime,  twelve  glass  coaches  appeared,  six  of  which  were 
intended  for  the  funeral  procession,  and  the  other  half  for 
a  bridal ;  the  coachman  of  the  latter  having  white  gloves 
and  w'hite  favors  in  their  hats — a  most  ludicrous  contrast. 
A  troop  of  donkeys  and  half-starved  ponies,  with  their  ante¬ 
diluvian  saddles,  next  made  their  appearance,  destined  for 
a  pic-nic  in  the  woods  at  this  mild  season  of  the  year,  and, 
to  add  to  the  confusion,  tradesmen  of  all  kinds  were  pour¬ 
ing  in  with  goods  ordered  for  the  occasion — hair-dresi«rs 
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with  wigs,  tailors  with  samples,  shoemakers  and  hatters 
ready  to  take  orders,  the  8tone*cutter  with  designs  au  choir 
for  the  monumental  tomb,  and  jewellers  with  ornaments  for 
the  bride.  The  myrmidons  of  the  police  were  seen  insinu¬ 
ating  themselves  among  the  crowd,  sent  by  the  authorities 
of  the  town  to  investigate  a  reported  plot  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  was  a  scene  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  ! 
Some  of  the  persons  duped  were  irritated  beyond  measure, 
while  others  seetned  delighted  at  the  fun,  though  disappoint¬ 
ed  at  not  selling  their  goods.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
merry  wag  who  was  the  author  of  all  this  mischief  was  not 
yet  satisfied,  for  he  had  desjiatched  by  post  and  railway  in¬ 
vitations  for  a  ball  that  night  on  a  grand  scale.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that,  in  the  evening,  there  arrived  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous  men  bearing  on  long  poles  lustres  and  varie- 
gated  lamps,  and  marmitons  were  seen  Hocking  in  on  all 
sides  laden  with  pa.‘-try,  ices,  punch,  and  all  kinds  of  re¬ 
freshments.  Thus  ended  a  scene  which,  like  all  the  events 
of  this  sublunary  life,  was  checkered  with  jiain  and  plea¬ 
sure.  It  gives  us,  however,  infinite  satisfaction  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  object  of  this  mystification  bore  it  in  the  most 
philosophic  manner,  more  particularly  as  he  entertained  his 
numerous  friends  without  incurring  any  personal  expense.” 
— [Galignani’s  Messenger. 
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THE  OLD  CUKiOBlTY  SHOP. 

CHAPTER  L. 

MalrimoHial  diflerences  are  usually  discussed  by  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  in  which  the  lady 
bears  at  least  her  full  half  share.  Those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Quilp,  however,  were  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  the 
remarks  which  they  occasioned  being  limited  to  a  long  solil¬ 
oquy  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  with  perhaps  a  few  de¬ 
precatory  observations  from  the  lady,  not  extending  beyond 
a  trembling  monosyllable  uttered  at  long  intervals,  and  in  a 
very  submissive  and  humble  tone.  On  the  present  occasion, 
Mrs.  Quilp  did  not  for  a  long  time  venture  even  upon  this 
gentle  defence,  but  when  she  had  recovered  from  her  faint¬ 
ing  fit  set  in  tearful  silence,  meekly  listening  to  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  her  lord  and  master. 

Of  these  Mr.  Quilp  delivered  himself  with  the  utmost  an¬ 
imation  and  rapidity,  and  with  so  many  distortions  of  limb 
and  feature,  that  even  his  wife,  although  tolerably  well  ac¬ 
customed  to  his  proficiency  in  these  respects,  was  well  nigh 
beside  herself  with  alarm.  Rut  the  Jamaica  rum,  and  the 
joy  of  having  occasioned  a  heavy  disappointment  by  degrees 
cooled  Mr.  Quilp’s  wrath;  which,  from  being  at  savage 
heat,  dropped  slowly  to  the  bantering  or  chuckling  point,  at 
which  it  steadily  remained. 

“  fc>o,  you  thought  1  was  dead  and  gone,  did  you  I”  said 
Quilp.  “  You  thought  you  were  a  widow,  eh  I  Ha,  ha, 
ha,  you  jade  !” 

"  Indeed,  Quilp,”  returned  his  wife,  I ’m  very  sorry — ” 

“Who  doubts  iti”  cried  the  dwarf.  “You  ’re  very 
sorry  !  to  be  sure  you  are.  Who  doubts  that  you  *ra  very 
sorry  1” 

“  I  do  n’t  mean  sorry  that  you  have  come  home  again 
alive  and  well,”  said  his  wife,  “  but  sorry  that  I  should  have 
been  led  into  such  a  belief.  ^  am  glad  to  see  you  Quilp  ; 
indeed  I  am.” 

In  truth,  Mrs.  Quilp  did  seem  a  great  deal  more  glad  to 
behold  her  lord  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  did 
evince  a  degree  of  interest  in  his  safety  which,  all  things 
considered,  was  rather  unaccountable.  Upon  Quilp,  how¬ 
ever,  this  circumstance  made  no  impression,  farther  than  as 
it  moved  him  to  snap  his  fingers  close  to  his  wife’s  eyes, 
with  divers  grins  of  triumph  and  derision. 

“  How  could  you  go  aw'ay  so  long  without  saying  a  word 
to  me,  or  letting  me  hear  of  you  or  know  any  thing  about 
you  I”  asked  the  poor  little  woman,  sobbing.  “  How  could 
you  be  so  cruel,  Quilp  1  ” 

“How  could  I  be  so  cruelt  cruel!”  cried  the  dwarf. 
“  Because  I  was  in  the  humor.  I ’m  in  the  humor  now.  I 
shall  be  cruel  when  I  like.  I ’m  going  away  again.” 

“  Not  again  1  ” 

“  Yes,  again.  I ’m  going  away  now.  I ’m  off  directly. 
I  mean  to  go  and  live  wherever  the  fancy  seizes  me — at  the 
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wharf— >at  the  counting-house — and  be  a  jolly  bachelor. 
Y'ou  were  a  widow  in  anticipation.  Damine,”i5creamed 
the  dwarf ;  “  I  ’ll  be  a  bachelor  in  earnest !  ” 

“  You  can ’t  be  serious,  Quilp,”  sobbed  his  wife. 

“  1  tell  you,”  said  the  dwarf,  exulting  in  his  project, 

“  that  I  ’ll  be  a  bachelor,  a  devil-may-care  bachelor  ;  and 
I  ’ll  have  my  bachelor’s  hall  at  the  counting-house,  and  at 
such  times  come  near  it  if  you  dare.  And  mind,  too,  that 
I  do  n't  pounce  in  upon  you  at  unseasonable  hours  again  ; 
for  I  ’ll  be  a  spy  upon  you,  and  come  and  go  like  a  mole  or 
weasel.  Tom  8cott — where ’s  Tom  Scott  1  ” 

“  Here  1  am,  master,”  cried  the  voice  of  the  boy,  as 
Quilp  threw  up  the  window. 

“  Wait  there,  you  dog,”  returned  the  dwarf,  “to  carry  a 
bachelor’s  portmanteau.  Pack  it  up,  Mrs.  Quilp.  Knock 
up  the  dear  old  Ipdy  to  help ;  knock  her  up.  Hallo,  there  ! 
Hallo!” 

With  these  expressions,  Mr.  Quilp  caught  up  the  poker, 
and  hurrying  to  the  door  of  the  good  lady’s  sleeping-closet, 
beat  upon  it  therewith  untilibhe  awoke  in  inexpressible  ter¬ 
ror,  thinking  that  her  amiable  son-in-law'  surely  intended  to 
murder  her  tn  justification  of  the  legs  she  had  slandered. 
Impressed  with  this  idea,  she  was  no  sooner  fairly  awake 
than  she  screamed  violently,  and  would  have  quickly  preci¬ 
pitated  herself  out  of  the  window  and  through  a  neighbor¬ 
boring  skylight,  if  her  daughter  had  not  hastened  in  to  un¬ 
deceive  her,  and  implore  her  assistance.  Somewhat  reas¬ 
sured  by  her  account  of  the  service  she  was  required  to 
render,  Mrs.  Jiniwin  made  her  appearance  in  a  flannel 
dressing  gown ;  and  both  mother  and  daughter,  trembling 
with  terror  and  cold — for  the  night  was  now  far  advanced — 
obeyed  Mr.  Quilp’s  directions  in  submissive  silence.  Pro¬ 
longing  his  preparations  as  much  as  possible,  for  their 
greater  comfort,  that  eccentric  gentleman  superintended 
the  packing  of  his  wardrobe,  and  having  added  to  it  with 
his  own  hands,  a  plate,  knife  and  fork,  spoon,  teacup  and 
saucer,  and  other  small  household  matters  of  that  nature, 
strapped  up  the  portmanteau,  took  it  on  his  shoulders,  and 
actually  marched  ofl’  without  another  word,  and  with  the 
case  bottle  (which  he  had  never  once  put  down)  still  tightly 
clasped  under  his  arm.  Consigning  his  heavier  burthen  to 
the  care  of  Tom  Scott  when  he  reached  the  street,  taking 
a  dra.m  from  the  bottle  for  his  own  encouragement,  and 
giving  the  boy  a  rap  on  the  head  with  it  as  a  small  taste  for 
himself,  Quilp  very  deliberately  led  the  way  to  the  wharf, 
and  reached  it  at  between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

“  Snug !  ”  said  Quilp,  when  he  had  groped  his  way  to  the 
wooden  counting-house,  and  opened  the  door  with  a  key  he 
Carried  about  with  him.  “  Beautifully  snug !  Call  me  at 
eight,  you  dog.” 

YV  ith  no  more  formal  leave-taking  or  explanation,  he 
clutched  the  portmanteau,  shut  the  door  upon  bis  attendant, 
and  climbing  on  the  desk,  and  rolling  himself  up  as  round 
as  a  hedgehog,  in  an  old  boat-cloak,  he  fell  fast  asleep 

Being  roused  in  the  Niorning  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
roused^  with  diflicuUy  after  his  late  fatigues,  Quilp  instructed 
Tom  Scott  to  make  a  fire  in  the  yard  of  sundry  dry  pieces 
of  old  timber  and  to  prej^tre  some  coffee  for  breakfast :  for 
the  better  furnishing  of  wliicSi  repast  he  entrusted  him  with 
certain  small  moneys,  to  be  exp-nded  in  the  purchase  of 
hot  rolls,  butter,  sugar,  Yarmouth  'wbsters,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  house-keeping  ;  so  that  in  a  ft ^  minutes  a  savory 
meal  was  smoking  on  the  board.  With  this  substantial 
comfort,  the  dwarf  regaled  himself  to  his  heart’s  content ; 
and  being  highly  satisfied  with  this  free  and  gipi^/  mode  of 
life  (which  he  had  often  meditated,  as  ofleriiig,  wi^onever 
he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  it,  an  agreeable  freedom  Dom 
the  restraints  of  inairini(W,  and  a  choice  mode  of  keep¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Quilp  and  her  mother  in  a  state  of  incessant  agi¬ 
tation  and  suspense)  bestired  himself  to  improve  his  retreat, 
and  render  it  more  commodious  and  comfortable. 

With  this  view,  he  issued  forth  to  a  place  hard  by,  where 
such  stores  were  sold  ;  purchased  a  second-hand  hammock, 
and  had  it  swung  in  a  seamanlike  fashion  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  counting-house.  He  also  caused  to  be  erected,  in 
the  same  mouldy  cabin,  an  old  ship’s  stove,  with  a  rusty 
funnel  to  carry  the  smoke  through  the  roof,  and  these  ar¬ 
rangements  completed,  surveyed  them  with  ineffable  de- 
light. 

“  I  ’ve  got  a  country-house  like  Robinson  Crusoe  ” — said 
Uie  dwarf,  ogling  the  accommodations ;  “  a  solitary,  seques¬ 
tered,  desolate  isltmd  sort  of  a  spot,  w  here  1  can  be  quite 
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alone  when  I  have  busineas  on  hand,  and  be  secure  from  all 
spies  and  liateners.  Nobody  near  me  here,  but  rats,  and 
they  are  fine,  stealthy,  secret  fellows.  I  shall  be  as  merry  as 
a  grig  among  these  gentry.  I  *d  look  out  for  one  like  Chris¬ 
topher  and  prison  him — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Business  though — b»isi- 
ness — we  must  be  mindful  of  business  in  the  midst  of  plea¬ 
sure,  and  the  time  ha.s  flown  this  morning,  I  declare.” 

Enjoining  Tom  Scott  to  wait  his  return,  and  not  to  stand 
upon  his  head,  or  throw  a  summerset,  or  so  much  as  walk 
upon  his  hands  meanwhile,  on  pain  of  lingering  torments, 
the  dwarf  threw  himself  into  the  boat,  and  crossing  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  then  speeding  away  on  foot, 
reached  Mr.  t^wiveller’s  usual  house  of  entertainment  in  lie- 
vis  Murks,  just  as  that  gentleman  sat  down  alone  to  dinner 
in  his  dusky  parlor. 

"  Dick,”  said  the  dwarf,  thnisting  his  head  in  at  the  door, 

“  my  pet,  my  pupil,  the  apple  of  my  eye,  hey,  hay  1  ” 

“  Oh,  you  ’re  there,  are  you  1  ”  returned  Mr.  Swiveller, 

“  how  are  you  1  ” 

“  How  *8  Dick  1  '*  retorted  Quilp.  “  How  ’a  the  cream  of 
clerkship,  eh  7  ” 

“  Why,  rather  sour,  sir,”  replied  Mi.  Swiveller.  “  Begin¬ 
ning  to  border  upon  the  cheesiness,  in  fact.” 

“  What ’s  the  matter  7  ”  said  the  dwarf  advancing. 

“  Has  Sally  proved  unkind  1  ‘Of  all  the  gals  that  are  so 
smart,  there ’s  none  like — ’  eh  Dick  7” 

“  Certainly  not,”  replied  Mr.  Swiveller,  eating  his  dinner 
with  great  gravity,  ‘‘  none  like  her.  She ’s  the  sphynx  of 
private  life,  Sally  B.” 

“  You  *re  out  of  spirits,”  said  Quilp,  drawing  up  a  chair. 

“  What ’s  the  matter  f  ” 

“  The  law  don ’t  agree  with  me,”  returned  Dick.  “  It 
is  n’t  moist  enough,  and  there ’s  too  much  confinement.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  running  away.” 

“  Bah  !  ”  said  the  dw'arf.  ‘‘  Where  would  you  run  to, 
Dick  7  ” 

“  I  don ’t  know,”  returned  Mr.  Swiveller,  “  Towards 
Highgate,  I  suppose.  Perhaps  the  bells  might  strike  up, 
‘Turn  again  Swiveller,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.’  Whitting¬ 
ton’s  name  was  Dick.  I  wish  cats  were  scarcer.” 

Quilp  looked  at  his  companion  with  his  eyes  screwed  up 
mto  a  comical  expression  of  curiosity,  and  patiently  awaited 
his  further  explanation  ;  upon  which,  however,  Mr.  Swiv¬ 
eller  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  enter,  as  he  ate  a  very  long 
dinner  in  profound  silence,  and  finally  pushed  away  his 
plate,  threw  himself  back  into  his  chair,  folded  his  arms, 
and  stared  ruefully  at  the  fire,  in  which  some  ends  of  cigars 
were  smoking  on  their  own  account,  and  sending  up  a  fra¬ 
grant  odor. 

“  Perhaps  you ’d  like  a  bit  of  cake,”  said  Dick,  at  last 
turning  to  the  dwarf.  “  You  ’re  quite  welcome  to  it.  You 
ought  to  be,  for  it ’s  of  your  making.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,”  said  Quilp. 

Mr.  Swiveller  replied  by  taking  from  his  pocket  a  small 
and  very  greasy  parcel,  slowly  unfolding  it,  and  displaying 
a  little  slab  of  plum  cake,  extremely  indigestible  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  bordered  with  a  paste  of  white  sugar  an  inch  and 
a  half  deep. 

”  What  should  you  say  this  was !  ”  demanded  Mr.  Swiv-  I 
eller. 

“  It  looks  like  bride-cake,”  replied  the  dwarf,  grinning. 

“  And  whose  should  you  say  it  was  7  ”  inquired  Mr.  Swiv¬ 
eller,  rnbbiiig  the  pastry  against  his  nose  with  a  dreadful 
calmness.  ‘‘  Whose  7” 

«  Not—” 

"  Yes,”  said  Dick  ;  ‘‘  the  same.  You  need  n’t  mention 
her  name.  There  ’s  no  such  name  now.  Her  name  is 
Cheggs  now,  Sophy  Cheggs.  Yet  loved  I  as  man  never 
loved  that  had  n’t  wooden  legs,  and  my  heart,  my  heart  is 
breaking  for  the  love  of  Sophy  CheggS.” 

With  this  extempore  adaptation  of  a  popular  ballad  to  the 
distre.Hsiag  circumstances  of  his  own  case,  Mr.  Swiveller 
folded  up  the  parcel  again,  beat  it  very  flat  between  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  thrust  it  into  his  breast,  buttoned  his 
coat  over  it,  and  folded  his  arms  over  the  whole. 

“  Now  1  hope  you  are  satisfied,  sir,”  said  Dick  ;  “  and  I 
hope  Fred ’s  satisfied.  You  went  partners  in  the  mischief, 
and  I  hope  you  like  it.  This  is  the  triumph  I  was  to  have, 
is  it  7  It  is  like  the  old  country  dance  of  that  name,  where 
there  are  two  gentlemen  to  one  lady,  and  one  has  her  and 
the  other  has  n’t,  but  comes  limping  up  behind  to  make 
out  the  figure."*  But  it  ’a  Destiny,  and  mine ’s  a  crusher  !  ” 

Disguising  hit  secret  joy  ia  Mr.  Swiveller’s  defeat,  Dan¬ 


iel  Quilp  adopted  the  surest  means  of  soothing  him,  by 
ringing  the  bell,  and  ordering  in  a  supply  of  rosy  wine  (that 
is  to  say  of  its  usual  representative,)  which  he  put  about 
with  great  alacrity,  calling  upon  Mr.  Swiveller  to  pledge 
him  in  various  roa.sts  decisive  of  Cheggs,  and  eulogistic  of 
the  happiness  of  single  men  Such  was  their  impreHiion 
on  Mr.  Swiveller,  coupled  with  the  reflection  that  no  man 
could  oppose  his  destiny,  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
his  spirits  rose  surprisingly,  and  he  wasenab'ed  to  give  the 
dwarf  an  account  of  the  receipt  of  the  cake,  which,  it  ap¬ 
peared  had  been  brought  to  Bevis  Marks  by  the  two  survi¬ 
ving  Miss  Wackleses  in  person,  and  delivered  at  the  oflice- 
door  with  much  giggling  and  joyfulness. 

”  Ha  !”  said  Quilp.  ”  It  will  be  our  turn  to  giggle  soon. 
And  that  reminds  me — you  spoke  of  young  Trent — where 
is  he  7  ” 

Mr.  Swiveller  explained  that  his  respectable  friend  had 
recently  accepted  a  responsible  situation  in  a  locomotive 
gaming  house,  and  was  at  that  time  absent  on  a  professional 
tour  among  the  adventurous  spirits  of  Great  Britain. 

“  That’s  unfortunate,”  said  the  dwarf,  ‘‘  for  I  came,  in 
fact,  to  ask  you  about  him.  A  thought  has  occurred  to  me. 
Dick,  your  friend  over  the  way — ” 

‘‘  Which  friend  7” 

“  In  the  first  floor  ” 

”  Yes  7” 

‘‘Your  friend  in  the  first  floor,  Dick,  may  know  him.” 

‘‘  No  he  don’t,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  shaking  his  head. 

‘‘  Do  n’t  7  No,  because  he  has  never  seen  him,”  rejoined 
Quilp  ;  ‘‘  but  if  we  were  to  bring  them  together,  who  knows, 
Dick,  but  Fred,  properly  introduced,  would  serve  his  tiira 
almost  as  well  as  little  Nell  or  her  grandfather — who  knows 
but  it  might  make  the  young  fellow’s  fortune,  and,  through 
him,  yours,  eh  7  ” 

“  Why,  the  fact  is,  you  see,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  ‘‘  that 
they  have  been  brought  together.” 

‘‘Have  been !”  cried  the  dwarf,  looking  suspiciously  at 
his  companion,  “  Through  whose  means  7  ” 

‘‘  Through  mine,”  said  Dick,  slightly  contused.  ‘‘  Did  n’t 
I  mention  it  to  you  the  last  time  you  called  over  yonder  7” 

‘‘  You  know  you  did  n’t,”  feturned  the  dwarf. 

‘‘  I  believe  you  ’re  right,”  said  Dick.  “  No,  I  did  n’t,  I 
recolUct.  Oh  yes,  I  brought  ’em  together  that  very  day.  It 
was  Fred’s  suggestion.” 

‘‘  And  what  came  of  it  7  ” 

*‘  Why,  instead  of  my  friend’s  bursting  into  tears  when  he 
knew  who  Fred  was,  embracing  him  kindly,  and  telling  him 
that  he  was  his  grandfather,  or  his  grandmother  in  disguise, 
(which  he  fully  expected, )*he  flew  into  a  tremendous  pas¬ 
sion,  calling  him  all  manner  of  names  ;  said  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  his  fault  that  little  Nell  and  the  old  gentleman  had 
ever  been  brought  to  poverty  ;  did  n’t  hint  at  our  taking  any 
thing  to  drink ;  and — and,  in  short,  rather  turned  us  out  of 
the  room  than  otherwise.” 

‘‘  That ’s  strange,”  said  the  dwarf,  musing. 

‘‘  So  we  remarked  to  each  other  at  the  time,”  returned 
j  Dick  coolly,  “  but  quite  true.” 

Quilp  was  plainly  staggered  by  this  intelligence,  over 
which  he  brooded  for  some  time  in  moody  silence,  often 
raising  his  eyes  to  Mr.  Swiveller’s  face,  and  sharply  scan¬ 
ning  its  expression.  As  he  could  read  in  it,  however,  no 
additional  information,  or  any  thing  to  lead  him  to  believe 
he  had  spoken  falsely,  and  as  Mr.  bwivellei*,  loft  to  his  own 
meditations,  sighed  deeply,  and  was  evidently  growing 
maudlin  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Cheggs ;  the  dwarf  soon 
broke  up  the  conference  and  took  his  departure,  leaving  tiie 
bereaved  one  to  his  melancholy  ruminations. 

“  Have  been  brought  together,  eh  7  ”  said  the  dwarf,  as 
h«  walked  the  streets  alone.  ‘‘  My  friend  has  stolen  a 
march  upon  me.  It  led  him  to  nothing,  and  therefore  is  no 
great  matter,  save  in  the  intention.  1  ’m  glad  he  has  lost 
his  mistress.  Ha  !  ha  !  The  blockhead  must  n’t  leave  the 
law  at  present.  I ’m  sure  of  him  where  he  is,  whenever  I 
want  him  for  my  own  purposes,  and,  besides,  he ’s  a* good 
unconscious  spy  on  Brass,  and  tells,  in  his  cups,  all  that  he 
sees  and  hears.  You  ’re  useful  to  me,  Dick,  and  cost  no¬ 
thing  but  a  little  treating  now  and  then.  1  am  not  sura  that 
it  may  not  be  worth  while,  before  long,  to  take  credit  with 
the  stranger,  Dick,  by  discovering  your  designs  upon  the 
child  ;  but  for  the  present,  we  ’ll  remain  the  best  (nends  in 
the  world,  with  your  good  leave.” 

Pursuing  these  thoughts,  and  gaspii^  as  he  went  along, 
after  his  own  peculiar  fashion,  Mr.  Quilp  once  more  crosaed 
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the  Thaniee,  and  ahut  hinieeif  up  in  hia  Hachelor'a  Hall, 
which,  by  reaaon  of  it«  newly  erected  chimney  depositing 
the  smoke  inside  the  room  and  carrying  none  of  it  off,  was 
not  quite  so  agreeable  as  more  fastidious  people  might 
have  desired.  Such  inconveniences,  howevvr,  instead  of 
disgusting  the  dwarf  with  his  new  abode,  rather  suited  his 
humor  ;  so,  after  dining  luxuriously  from  the  public  house, 
he  lighted  his  pipe,  and  smoked  agaim-t  the  chimney  until  ^ 
nothing  of  him  was  visible  through  the  mist  bat  a  pair  of  , 
red  and  highly  inHamed  eyes,  with  sometimes  a  dim  vision  ! 
of  his  head  and  face,  as,  in  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  he  ; 
slightly  stirred  the  smoke  and  scattered  the  heavy  wreaths  ■ 
by  which  they  were  obscured.  In  the  midst  of  this  at-  I 
mosphere,  which  must  infallibly  have  smothered  any  other 
man,  Mr.  Quilp  pasfa-d  the  evening  with  great  cheerfulness; 
solacing  himself  all  the  time  with  the  pipe  and  the  case- 
bottle  ;  and  occasionally  entertaining  himself  with  a  melo¬ 
dious  howl,  intended  for  a  song,  but  bearing  not  the  faintest 
resemblance  to  any  scrap  of  any  piece  of  music,  vocal  or 
instrumental,  ever  Invented  by  man.  Thus  he  amused 
himself  until  nearly  midnight,  when  he  turned  into  his 
hammock  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I 

The  first  sound  that  met  his  ears  in  the  morning  as  he  j 
half  opened  his  eyes,  and,  finding  himself  so  unusually  near  | 
the  ceiling,  entertained  a  drowsy  idea  that  he  must  have  { 
been  transformed  into  a  fly  or  blue  bottle  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  was  that  of  a  stifled  sobbing  and  weeping  in  the 
room.  Peeping  cautiously  over  the  side  of  his  hammock, 
he  descried  Mrs.  Quilp,  to  whom,  after  contemplating  her 
for  some  time  in  silence,  he  communicated  a  violent  start 
by  suddenly  yelling  out — 

“  Halloa  !  '* 

“  Oh,  Quilp  !  *'  cried  his  poor  little  wife,  looking  up  ; 

“  how  you  frightened  me  !  ” 

“I  meant  to,  you  jade  ?  ”  returned  the  dwarf.  “What 
do  you  want  here  1  I’m  dead,  an*t  1 1 ’* 

“  Oh,  please  come  home,  do  come  home !  ’’  said  Mrs 
Quilp,  sobbing ;  “  we  ’ll  never  do  so  any  more,  Quilp ;  and 
after  all,  it  was  only  a  mistake,  that  grew  out  of  our  anx 
iety.” 

“  Out  of  your  anxiety  !  ”  grinned  the  dwarf.  “  Yes,  I 
knew  that — out  of  your  anxiety  for  my  death  I  shall  come 
home  when  I  please,  1  tell  you.  I  shall  come  home  when 
1  please,  and  go  when  I  please.  I  ’ll  be  a  Will-o’-the  Wisp, 
now  hear,  now  there,  dancing  about  you  always,  starting 
up  when  you  least  expect  me,  and  keeping  you  in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  restlessness  and  irritation.  Will  you  be¬ 
gone  1  ” 

Mrs.  Quilp  durst  only  make  a  gesture  of  entreaty. 

“  1  teU  you  no  !  *’  cried  the  dwarf ;  “  no.  If  you  dare  to 
come  here  again,  unless  you  ’re  sent  for,  I  ’ll  keep  watch¬ 
dogs  in  the  yard  that  ’ll  growl  and  bite  ;  1  ’ll  have  man-  I 
traps,  cunningly  altered  and  improved  for  catching  women  ; 

1  'll  have  spring  guns,  that  shall  explode  when  you  tread 
upon  the  wires,  and  blow  you  into  little  pieces.  Will  you 
begone  1  ’’ 

“  Do  forgive  me !  Do  come  back  ?  ”  said  his  wife  ear-  : 
nestly. 

“  No-o-o-o !  ’’  roared  Quilp.  “  Not  till  my  own  good  ' 
time,  and  then  I  ’ll  return  again  as  often  as  1  choose,  and  j 
be  accountable  to  nobody  for  my  goings  or  comings.  You  : 
see  the  door  there.  Will  you  goV’ 

Mr.  Quilp  delivered  this  last  command  in  such  a  very 
energetic  voice,  and  moreover  accompanied  it  with  such  a 
sudden  gesture,  indicative  of  an  intention  to  spring  out  of 
hishammook,  and  nigbt-capiied  as  he  was,  bear  his  wife 
home  again  through  the  public  streets,  that  she  sped  away  { 
like  an  arrow.  Her  worthy  lord  stretched  his  neck  and 
eyes  until  she  had  crossed  the  yard,  and  then,  not  at  all 
sorry  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  carrying  his  point  and 
asserting  the  sanctity  of  hie  castle,  fell  into  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter,  and  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  again. 

CHAPTER  LI. 

The  bland  and  open-hearted  proprietor  of  Bachelor’s 
Hall,  slept  on  amidst  the  congenial  accompaniments  of 
rain,  mud,  dirt,  damp,  fog,  and  rats,  until  late  in  the  day ; 
when,  summoning  his  valet  Toro  ^ott  to  assist  him  to 
rise,  and  to  prepare  breakfast,  he  quitted  his  couch,  and 
made  his  toilet.  This  duty  performed,  and  his  repast 
ended,  he  again  betook  himself  to  Bevis  Marks. 

This  visit  was  not  intended  for  Mr.  Swiviller,  but  for  his 
friend  and  employer  Mr.  bampson  Brass.  Both  gentlemun 


however  were  from  home,  nor  was  the  life  and  light  of 
law,  Mias  Sully,  at  her  post  either.  The  fact  of  their  joint 
desertion  of  the  office  was  made  known  to  all  comers  by  a 
scrap  of  paper  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Swiveller,  which 
was  attached  to  the  bell-handle,  and  which,  giving  the 
reader  no  clue  to  the  time  of  the  day  when  it  was  first 
posted,  furnished  him  with  the  rather  vague  and  un.satis- 
factory  information  that  that  gentleman  would  “  return  in 
an  hour.’’ 

“  There ’s  a  servant,  I  suppose,’’  said  the  dwarf,  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  house-door.  “  She  ’ll  do  ’’ 

After  a  sufficiently  long  interval,  the  door  was  opened, 
and  a  small  voice  immediately  accosted  him  with,  “  Oii ! 
Please  will  you  leave  a  card  or  message  1  ’’ 

“  Eh  1  ’’  said  the  dwarf,  looking  down  (it  was  something 
quite  new  to  him)  upon  the  small  servant. 

To  this,  the  child,  conducting  her  conversation  as  upon 
the  occasion  of  her  first  interview  with  Mr.  Swiveller, 
again  replied,  “  Oh,  please  will  you  leave  a  card  or  mes¬ 
sage  1  ’’ 

“  I  ’ll  write  a  note,”  said  the  dwarf,  pushing  past  her  into 
the  office ;  “  and  mind  your  master  has  it  directly  he 
comes  home”  So  Mr.  Quilp  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a 
tall  stool  to  write  the  note,  and  the  small  servant  carefully 
tutored  for  such  emergencies,  looked  on,  with  her  eyes 
wide  open,  ready,  if  he  so  much  as  abstracted  a  wafer, 
to  ru.sh  into  the  street  and  give  the  alarm  to  the  police. 

As  Mr.  Quilp  folded  his  note  (which  was  soon  written : 
being  a  very  short  one)  he  encountered  the  gaze  of  the 
small  servant.  He  looked  at  her  lung  and  earnestly. 

“  How  are  you  I  ”  said  the  dwarf,  moistening  a  wafer 
with  horrible  grimaces. 

The  small  servant,  perhaps  frightened  by  his  looks,  re¬ 
turned  no  audible  reply  ;  but  it  appeared  from  the  motion 
of  her  lips  that  she  was  inwardly  repeating  the  same 
form  of  expression  concerning  the  note  or  message. 

“  Do  they  use  you  ill  here  1  is  your  mistress  a  Tartar  1  ” 
said  Quilp  with  a  chuckle. 

In  reply  to  the  last  interrogation,  the  small  servant,  with 
a  look  of  infinite  cunning,  mingled  with  fear,  screwed 
up  her  mouth  very  tight  and  round,  and  nodded  vio¬ 
lently. 

Whether  there  was  any  thing  in  the  peculiar  slyness  of 
her  action  which  fascinated  Mr.  Quip,  or  any  thing  in  the 
expression  of  her  features  at  the  moment  which  attracted 
his  attention  for  some  other  reason  ;  or  whether  it  merely 
occurred  to  him  as  a  pleasant  whim  to  stare  the  small 
servaht  out  of  countenance  ;  certain  it  is,  that  he  planted 
his  elbows  square  and  firmly  on  the  desk,  and  squeezing 
up  Ills  cheeks  with  his  hands,  looked  at  her  fi.xedly. 

“  Where  do  you  come  from  1  ”  he  said,  after  a  long 
pause,  stroking  his  chin. 

“  I  do  n't  know.” 

“  What’s  your  name  I” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Nonsense !  ”  retorted  Quilp.  “  What  does  your  mis¬ 
tress  call  you  when  she  wants  you  1  ” 

“  A  little  devil,”  said  the  child. 

She  added  in  the  same  breath,  as  if  fearful  of  any 
further  questioning,  “  But  please  will  you  leave  a  card  or 
message  I  ” 

These  unusual  answers  might  naturally  have  provoked 
some  further  inquiries.  Quilp,  however,  without  uttering 
another  word,  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  small  servant, 
stroked  his  chin  more  thoughtfully  than  before,  and  then, 
bending  over  the  note  as  if  to  direct  it  with  scrupulous  and 
hair-breadth  nicety,  looked  at  her,  covertly  but  very  narrovy- 
ly,  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows.  The  result  of  this 
secret  survey  was,  that  he  shaded  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  laughed  slyly  and  noiselessly,  until  every  vein  in  it 
was  swollen  almost  to  bursting.  Pulling  his  hat  over 
his  brow  to  conceal  his  mirth  and  its  eftects,  he  tossed 
the  letter  to  the  child,  and  ha.stily  withdrew. 

Once  in  the  street,  moved  by  some  secret  impulse,  he 
laughed,  and  held  his  sides,  and  laughed  again,  and  tried 
to  peer  through  the  dusty  area  railings  as  if  to  catch  an¬ 
other  glimpse  of  the  child,  until  he  was  quite  tired  out. 
At  last,  he  travelled  back  to  the  Wilderness,  which  wm 
within  rifle-shot  of  his  bachelor  retreat,  and  ordered  tea  in 
the  wooden  summer-house  thai  afternoon  for  three  per¬ 
sons;  an  invitation  to  Miss  Sally  Brass  and  her  brother 
to  partake  of  that  entertainment  at  that  place,  having 
been  the  object  both  of  his  journey  and  his  note. 
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It  was  not  precisely  the  kind  of  weather  in  which  people 
usually  take  tea  in  summer-houses,  far  less  in  summer¬ 
houses  in  an  advanced  slate  of  decay,  and  overlooking  the 
slimy  banks  of  a  great  river  at  low  water.  Nevertkeless, 
it  was  in  this  choice  retreat  that  Mr.  Quilp  ordered  a  cold 
collation  to  be  prepared,  and  it  was  beneath  its  cracked  and 
leaky  roof  that  he  in  due  course  of.  time  received  Mr. 
Sampson  and  his  sister  Sally. 

“You're  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature,”  said  Quilp 
with  a  grin.  “  Is  this  charming.  Brass  1  Ls  it  unusual,  un¬ 
sophisticated,  primitive  1  ” 

“  It ’s  delightful  indeed,  sir,”  replied  the  lawyer. 

“  Cool  I  ”  said  Quilp. 

“  N-not  particularly  so,  I  think,  sir,”  rejoined  Brass, 
with  his  teeth  chattering  in  his  head. 

“  Perhaps  a  little  damp  .and  ague-ish  t  ”  said  Quilp. 

“Just  damp  enough  to  be  cheerful,  sir,”  rejoined  Brass. 

Nothing  more,  sir,  nothing  more.” 

“  And  Sally  1  ”  said  the  delighted  dwarf.  “  Does  she 
like  it  I” 

“She’ll  like  it  better,”  returned  that  strong-minded 
lady,  “  when  she  has  tea  ;  so  let  us  have  it,  aud  do  n’t 
bother.” 

“Sweet  Sally  !  ”  cried  Quilp,  extending  his  arms  as  if 
about  to  embrace  her.  “  Gentle,  charming,  overwhelming 
Sally.” 

“He’s  a  very  remarkable  man  indeed !”  soliloquised 
Mr.  Brass.  “  He ’s  quite  a  Troubadour,  you  know  ;  quite 
a  Troubadour !  ” 

These  complimentary  expressions  were  uttered  in  a 
somewhat  absent  and  distracted  manner  ;  for  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  lawyer,  besides  having  a  bad  cold  in  his  head,  had  got 
wet  in  coming,  and  would  have  willingly  borne  some  pe¬ 
cuniary  sacrifice  if  he  could  have  shifted  his  present  raw 
quarters  to  a  warm  room,  and  have  dried  himself  at  a  fire. 
Quilp,  however — who,  beyond  tlie  gratification  of  his  de¬ 
mon  whims,  owed  Sampson  some  acknowledgment  of  the 
part  he  had  played  in  the  morning  scene  of  which  he  had 
been  a  hidden  witness — marked  the  symptoms  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  with  a  delight  past  all  expression,  and  derived  from 
them  a  secret  joy  which  the  costliest  banquet  could  never 
have  afforded  him. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  as  illustrating  a  little  feature 
rn  the  character  of  Miss  8aliy  Brass,  that,  although  on  her 
own  account  she  would  have  borne  the  discomforts  of  the 
Wilderness  with  a  vory  ill  grace,  and  would  probably,  ia-. 
deed,  have  walked  off  before  the  tea  appeared,  she  no 
sooner  beheld  the  latent  uneasiness  and  misery  of  her 
brother  than  she  developed  a  grim  satisfaction,  and  began 
to  enjoy  herself  after  her  own  manner.  Though  the  wet 
came  stealing  through  the  roof  and  trickling  down  upon 
their  heads.  Miss  Brass  uttered  no  complaint,  but  presided 
over  the  tea  equipage  with  imperturbable  composu/e. 
While  Mr.  Quilp,  in  his  uproarious  hospitality,  seated 
himself  upon  an  empty  beer  barrel,  vaunted  the  place  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  comfortable  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
elevating  his  glass,  drank  to  their  next  merry-meeting  in 
that  jovial  spot ;  and  Mr.  Brass,  with  the  rain  plashing 
down  into  his  tea-cup,  made  a  dismal  attempt  to  pluck  up 
his  spirits  and  appear  at  his  ease  ;  andTom^ott,  who  was 
in  waiting  at  the  door  under  an  old  umbrella,  exulted  in 
his  agoniej  and  bade  fair  to  split  his  sides  with  laughing  ; 
while  all  this  was  passing.  Miss  Sally  Brass,  unmindful  of 
the  wet  which  dripped  down  upon  her  own  feminine  person 
and  fair  apparel,  sat  placidly  behind  the  tea-board,  erect 
and  grizzly,  contemplating  the  unhappiaess  of  her  brother 
with  a  mind  at  ease,  and  content,  in  her  amiable  disregard 
of  self,  to  sit  there  all  night,  witnessing  the  torments 
which  his  avaricious  and  grovelling  nature  compelled  him 
to  endure  and  forbade  him  to  resent.  And  this,  it  must  be 
observed,  or  the  illustration  would  be  incomplete,  although 
in  a  business  point  ot  view  she  had  the  strongest  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Sampson,  and  would  have  been  beyond  measure 
indignant,  if  he  had  thwarted  their  client  in  any  one 
respecU 

In  the  height  of  his  boisterous  merriment,  Mr.  Quilp, 
having  on  some  pretence  dismissed  his  attendant  sprite  for 
the  moment,  resumed  his  usual  manner  ail  at  once,  dis¬ 
mounted  from  his  cask,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lawyer’s 
sleeve. 

“  A  word,”  said  the  dwarf,  ”  before  we  go  further.  Sally, 
hark’ee  for  a  minute.” 

Miss  Sally  drew  closer,  as  if  accustomed  to  business  con¬ 


ferences  with  their  host  which  were  the  better  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  air. 

“  Business,”  said  the  dwarf,  glancing  from  brother  to 
j  sister.  “  Very  private  business.  Lay  your  heads  together 
when  you’re  by  yourselves.” 

j  “Certainly,  sir,”  returned  Brass,  taking  out  his  pocket 
I  book  and  pencil.  “  I’ll  take  down  the  heads,  if  you  please, 

'  sir.  Remarkable  documents,”  added  the  lawyer,  raising 
I  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  “  most  remarkable  documents.  He 
states  his  points  so  clearly  that  it ’s  a  treat  to  hav«  ’em  !  I 
,  do  n’t  knew  any  act  of  parliament  that ’s  equal  to  him  in 
I  clearness.” 

j  “  I  shall  deprive  you  of  a  treat,”  said  Quilp,  dryly.  “  Put 
•  up  your  book.  We  do  n't  want  any  documents.  So.  There’s 
a  lad  named  Kit - ” 

Miss  Sally  nodded,  implying  that  she  knew  of  him. 

“Kit!”  said  Mr.  Sampson.  “Kit!  ha!  I 've  heard  the 
name  before,  but  I  do  n’t  exactly  call  to  mind — 1  do  n’t  ex- 
I  actly - ” 

j  “  You ’re  as  slow  as  a  tortoise,  and  more  thick-headed 
than  a  rhinoceros,”  returned  his  obliging  client,  with  an 
impatient  gesture. 

I  “He ’s  extremely  pleasant  !  ”  cried  the  obsequious  Sainp- 
sen.  “  His  actpiaintance  with  Natural  History,  too,  is  sur- 
I  prising.  Quite  a  Bulfoon,  quite  !  ” 

I  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Brass  intended  some  compliment 
I  or  other ;  and  it  has  been  argued  with  show  of  reason  that 
.  he  would  have  said  Buflon,  but  made  use  of  a  supertlnoua 
!  vowel.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Quilp  gave  him  no  time  for  cor- 
'  rcction,  as  he  performed  that  oHtce  himst'lf  by  more  than 
.  tapping  him  on  the  head  with  the  handle  of  his  umbrella. 

I  “Don’t  let’s  have  any  wrangling,”  said  Miss  ^*ally, 
'  stayiag  his  hand.  “  1  've  showed  you  that  I  know  him,  and 
that ’s  enough.” 

“  She ’s  always  foremost !”  said  the  dwarf,  patting  her  on 
the  back  and  looking  contemptuously  at  ::^mpson.  “  1 
don’t  like  Kit,  Sally.” 

“  Nor  I,”  rejoined  Miss  Brass. 

“  Nor  I,”  said  Sampson. 

“  Why,  that ’s  right !  ”  cried  Quilp.  “  Half  our  work  is 
I  done  already.  This  Kit  is  one  of  your  honest  people,  one 
of  your  fair  characters  ;  a  prowling,  prying  hound  ;  a  hypo- 
I  crite ;  a  double-faced,  white-livered,  sneaking  spy ;  a 
'  crouching  cur  to  those  that  feed  and  coax  him,  and  a  bark- 
;  ing,  yelping  dog  to  all  besides.” 

I  “  Fearfully  eloquent !  ”  said  Brass,  with  a  sneeze.  “  Quite 
:  appalling !  ” 

“  Come  to  the  point,”  said  Miss  Sally,  “  and  do  n’t  talk 
I  so  much.” 

I  “Right  again!”  exclaimed  Quilp,  with  another  con¬ 
temptuous  look  at  Sampson,  “  always  foremost !  I  say, 
!  Sally,  he  is  a  yelpiag,  insolent  dog  to  all  besides,  and,  most 
I  of  all,  to  me.  In  short,  I  owe  him  a  grudge.” 

“  That ’s  enough  sir,”  said  Sampson. 

1  “No,  it ’s  nut  enough,  sir,”  sneered  Quilp;  “will  you 
hear  me  out  I  Besides  that  I  owe  him  a  grudge  on  that  ac- 
i  count,  he  thwarts  me  at  this  minute,  and  stands  between 
me  and  an  end  which  might  otherwise  prove  a  golden  one 
to  us  all.  Apart  from  that,  I  repeat  that  he  crosses  my  hu- 
'  mor,  and  I  hate  him  Now,  you  know  the  lad,  and  can 
:  guess  the  rest.  Devise  your  own  means  of  putting  him  out 
i  of  the  way,  and  execute  them.  Shall  it  be  done  1  ” 

I  “  It  shall,  sir,”  said  Sampson. 

[  “  Then  give  me  your  hand,”  retorted  Quilp.  “  Sally, 

girl,  yours.  I  rely  as  much,  or  more,  on  you  than  him. 
i  Tom  Scott  comes  back.  Lantern,  pipes,  more  grog,  and  a 
;  jolly  night  of  it !  ” 

I  No  other  word  was  spoken,  no  other  look  exchanged, 
which  had  the  slightest  reference  to  this,  the  real  occasion 
ef  their  meeting.  The  trio  were  well  accustomed  to  act 
I  together,  and  were  linked  to  each  other  by  ties  of  mutual 
I  interest  and  advantage,  and  nothing  mere  was  needed.  Re- 
!  suming  his  boisterous  manner  with  the  -same  ease  with 
:  which  he  had  thrown  it  off,  Quilp  was  in  an  instant  the 
I  same  uproarious,  reckless  little  savage,  he  had  been  a  few 
seconds  before.  It  was  ten  o’clock  at  night  before  the 
;  amiable  Sally  supported  her  beloved  and  loving  brother 
from  the  Wilderness,  by  which  time  he  needed  the  utmost 
support  her  tender  frame  could  render  ;  his  walk  being  for 
some  unknown  reason  any  thing  but  steady,  and  his  legs 
constantly  doubling  up  in  unexpected  places. 

Overpowered,  notwithstanding  his  late  prolonged  slum¬ 
bers,  by  the  fatigues  of  the  last  few  da)r8,  the  dwarf  lost  no 
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time  in  creeping  to  his  dainty  house,  and  was  soon  dream¬ 
ing  in  hifl  hammock.  Leaving  him  to  visions,  in  which 
perhaps  the  aniet  Hgurea  we  quitted  in  the  old  church  porch 
were  not  without  their  share,  be  it  our  task  to  rejoin  them 
as  they  sat  and  watched. 

CHAPTKE  LII. 

After  a  long  time,  the  schoolmaster  appeared  at  the  wick¬ 
et-gate  of  the  churchyard,  and  hurried  toward  them  ;  jing¬ 
ling  in  his  hand,  as  he  came  along,  a  bunch  of  rusty  keys. 
He  was  quite  breathless  with  pleasure  and  haste  when  he 
reached  the  porch,  and  at  first  could  only  point  toward  the 
old  building  which  the  child  had  been  contemplating  so 
earnestly. 

“  You  see  those  two  old  honses  1  ”  he  said  at  last. 

“  Yes,  surely,”  replied  Nell.  “  I  have  been  looking  at 
them  nearly  all  the  time  you  have  been  away.” 

“  And  you  would  have  looked  at  them  more  curiously  yet 
if  you  could  hate  guessed  what  I  have  to  tell  you,”  said  her 
friend.  “  One  of  those  houses  is  mine.” 

Without  saying  any  more,  or  giving  the  child  time  to 
reply,  the  schoolmaster  took  her  hand,  and,  his  honest  face 
quite  radiant  with  exultation,  led  her  to  the  place  of  which 
he  spoke. 

They  stopped  before  its  low  arched  door.  After  trying 
several  of  the  keys  in  vain,  the  schoolmaster  found  one  to 
fit^  the  huge  lock,  which  turned  back,  creaking,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  them  inte  the  house. 

The  room  into  which  they  entered  was  a  vaulted  chamber, 
once  nobly  ornamented  by  cunning  architects,  and  still  re¬ 
taining,  in  its  beautiful  groined  roof  and  rich  stone  tracery, 
choice  remnants  of  its  ancient  splendor.  Foliage  carved  in 
the  stone,  and  emulating  the  mystery  of  Nature’s  hand,  yet 
remained  to  tell  how  many  times  the  leaves  outside  had 
come  and  gone,  while  it  lived  on  unchanged.  The  broken 
figures  supporting  the  burden  of  the  chimney-piece,  though 
mutilated,  were  still  distinguishable  for  what  they  had  been — 
far  different  from  the  dust  without — and  showed  sadly  by 
the  empty  hearth,  like  creatures  who  had  outlived  their 
kind,  and  meurned  their  own  toe  slow  decay. 

In  some  old  time — for  even  change  was  old  in  that 
place — a  wooden  partition  had  been  constructed  in  one  part 
of  the  chamber  to  form  a  sleeping-closet,  into  w’hich  the 
light  was  admitted  at  the  same  period  by  a  rude  window, 
or  rather  niche,  cut  in  the  solid  wall.  This  screen,  together 
with  two  seats  in  the  broad  chimney,  had  at  some  forgot¬ 
ten  date  been  part  of  the  church  or  convent ;  for  the  oak, 
hastily  appropriated  to  its  present  purpose,  had  been  little 
altered  from  its  former  shape,  and  presented  to  the  eye  a 
pile  of  fragments  of  rich  carving  from  its  old  monkish 
stalls. 

An  open  door  leading  to  a  small  room  or  cell,  dim  with 
the  light  that  came  through  leaves  of  ivy,  completed  the  in¬ 
terior  of  this  portion  of  the  ruin.  It  was  not  quite  destitute 
of  furniture.  A  few  strange  chairs,  whose  arms  and  legs 
looked  as  though  they  had  dwindled  away  with  age  ;  a 
table,  the  very  spectre  of  its  race ;  a  great  old  chest  that 
had  once  held  records  in  the  church,  with  other  quaintly- 
fashioned  domestic  necessaries,  and  store  of  fire-wood  for 
the  winter,  were  scattered  around,  and  gave  evident  tokens 
of  its  occupation  as  a  dwelling-place  at  no  very  distant 
time. 

The  child  looked  around  her  with  that  solemn  feeling 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  work  of  ages  that  have 
become  but  drops  of  water  in  the  great  ocean  of  eternity. 
The  old  man  had  followed  them,  but  they  were  all  three 
hushed  for  a  space,  and  drew  their  breath  softly,  as  if  they 
feared  to  break  tlie  silence  even  by  so  slight  a  sound. 

**  It  is  a  very  beautiful  place !  ”  said  the  child  in  a  low 
voice. 

“  I  almost  feared  you  thought  otherwise,”  returned  the 
schoolmaster.  '*  You  shivered  when  we  first  came  in,  as 
if  you  felt  it  cold  and  gloomy.” 

"It  was  not  that,”  said  Nell,  glancing  round  with  a  slight  j 
shudder.  "  Indeed  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  was,  but  when 
I  saw  the  outside,  from  the  church  porch,  the  same  feeling 
came  over  me.  It  is  its  being  so  eld  and  gray,  perhaps.” 

"  A  peaceful  place  to  live  in,  do  n’t  you  tlunk  so  1  ”  said 
her  friend. 

*‘Oh  yes,”  reioined  the  child,  clasping  her  hands  earnest¬ 
ly.  **  A  quiet,  happy  place — a  place  to  live  and  learn  to 
die  in  !  ”  She  would  have  said  more,  but  that  the  energy 
of  her  thoughts  caused  her  voice  to  falter  and  come  in 
trentbling  wMspers  from  her  lips. 


‘‘A  place  to  live  and  learn  to  live,  and  gather  health  of 
I  mind  and  body  in,”  said  the  schoolmaster ;  "  for  this  old 
I  house  is  yours.” 

‘‘  Ours  !”  cried  the  child. 

“  Ay,”  returned  the  schoolmaster,  gayly,  "  for  many  a 
merry  year  to  come,  I  hope.  I  shall  be  a  close  neighbor — 
only  next  door — but  this  house  is  yours.” 

Having  now  disburdened  himseli  ot  his  great  surprise,  the 
schoolmaster  sat  down,  and  drawing  Nell  to  his  side,  told 
her  how  he  had  learnt  that  that  ancient  tenement  hud  been 
occupied  for  a  very  long  time  by  an  old  person,  nearly  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  church, 
opened  and  closed  it  for  the  services,  and  showed  it  to 
strangers ;  how  she  had  d  ed  not  many  weeks  ago,  and  no¬ 
body  had  yet  been  found  to  till  the  otlice  ;  how,  learning 
all  this  in  an  interview  with  the  se.xton,  who  was  confined 
to  his  bed  by  rheumatism,  he  had  been  bold  to  make  men¬ 
tion  of  his  fellow-travellers,  which  had  been  so  favorably 
received  by  that  high  authority,  that  he  had  taken  courage, 
acting  on  his  advice,  to  propound  the  matter  to  the  clergy¬ 
man.  In  a  word,  the  result  of  his  exertions  was,  that  Nell 
and  her  grandfather  were  to  be  carried  before  the  last-named 
gentleman  next  day  ;  and,  his  approval  of  their  conduct  and 
appearance  reserved  as  a  matter  of  form,  that  they  were  al¬ 
ready  appointed  to  the  vacant  post. 

‘‘  There’s  a  small  allow’ance  of  money,”  said  the  school¬ 
master.  "  It  is  not  much,  but  still  enough  to  live  upon  in 
this  retired  spot.  By  clubbing  out  funds  together,  we  shall 
do  bravely  ;  no  fear  of  that.” 

“Heaven  bless  and  prosper  you  !”  sobbed  the  child. 

“  Amen,  my  dear,”  returned  her  friend,  cheerfully ; 
“  and  all  of  us,  as  it  will,  and  has,  in  leading  us  through  sor¬ 
row  and  trouble  to  this  tranquil  life.  But  we  must  look  at 
my  house  now.  Come  !” 

They  repaired  to  the  other  tenement ;  tried  the  rusty 
'  keys  as  before  ;  at  length  found  the  right  one ;  and  opened 
the  worm-eaten  door.  It  led  into  a  chamber,  vaulted  and 
old,  like  that  from  which  they  had  come,  but  not  so  spa¬ 
cious,  and  having  only  ene  other  little  room  attached.  It 
was  not  difiicult  to  divine  that  the  other  house  was  of  right 
the  schoolmaster’s,  and  that  he  had  chosen  for  himself  the 
least  commodious,  in  his  cure  and  regard  for  them.  Like 
the  adjoining  habitation,  it  held  such  old  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  as  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  had  its  stack  of  fire¬ 
wood. 

To  make  these  dwellings  as  habitable  and  full  of  comfort 
as  they  could,  was  now  their  pleasant  care.  In  a  short 
time,  each  had  its  cheerful  fire  glowing  and  crackling  on 
the  hearth,  and  reddening  thv  pale  oKi  walls  with  a  hale 
and  healthy  blush  Nell,  busily  plying  her  needle,  repaired 
the  tattered  window-hangings,  drew  together  the  rents  that 
time  had  worn  in  the  threadbare  scraps  of  carpet,  and  made 
them  whole  and  decent.  The  schoolmaster  swept  and 
smoothed  the  ground  before  the  door,  trimmed  the  long 
grass,  trained  the  ivy  and  creeping  plants,  which  hung  their 
drooping  heads  in  melancholy  neglect;  and  gave  to  the 
outer  walls  a  cheery  air  of  home.  The  old  man,  some¬ 
times  by  his  side  and  sometimes  with  the  child,  lent  his  aid 
to  both,  went  here  and  there  on  little  patient  services,  and 
was  happy.  Neighbors,  too,  as  they  came  from  work, 
proffered  their  help ;  or  sent  their  children  with  such  small 
presents  or  loans  as  the  strangers  needed  most.  It  was  a 
busy  day  ;  and  night  came  on,  and  found  them  wondering 
that  there  was  yet  so  much  to  do,  and  that  it  should  be 
dark  so  soon. 

They  took  their  supper  together  in  the  house  which  may 
be  henceforth  called  the  child’s  ;  and  when  they  had  finished 
their  meal  drew  round  the  fire,  and  almost  in  whispers 
— their  hearts  were  too  quiet  and  glad  for  loud  expression 
— discussed  their  future  plans.  Before  they  separated,  the 
school-master  read  some  prayers  aloud ;  and  then,  full  of 
gratitude  and  happiness,  they  parted  fur  the  night. 

At  that  silent  hour,  when  her  grandfather  was  sleeping 
peacefully  in  his  bed,  and  every  sound  was  hushed,  the 
child  lingered  before  the  dying  embers,  and  thought  of  her 
past  fortunes  as  if  they  had  been  a  dream  and  she  only  now 
awoke.  The  glare  of  the  sinking  flame,  reflected  in  the 
oaken  panels  whose  carved  tops  were  dimly  seen  in  the 
gloom  of  the  dusky  roof — the  aged  walls,  where  strange  sha¬ 
dows  came  and  went  with  every  flickering  of  the  fire-— the 
solemn  presence,  within,  of  that  decay  which  falls  on  every 
side,  of  Death — filled  her  with  deep  and  thoughtful  feolings, 
but  among  which  were  none  of  terror  or  alarm.  A  change 
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had  been  gradually  stealing  over  her,  in  the  time  of  her  I  and  from  that  time  they  had  never  parted  company.  The 
loneliness  and  sorrow.  With  failing  strength  and  heighten- 1  little  old  gentleman  was  the  active  spirit  of  the  place  ;  the 
ing  resolution,  there  had  sprung  up  a  purihed  and  altered  |  adjuster  ot  all  differences,  the  promoter  of  all  merry-ma- 
mind  ;  there  had  grown  in  her  bosom  blessed  thoughts  and  '  kings,  the  dispem-er  of  his  friend’s  bounty  and  of  no  small 
hopes,  which  are  the  portion  of  few  but  the  weak  and  ;  charity  of  his  own  beside  ;  tlie  universal  mediator,  corn- 
drooping.  There  were  none  to  see  the  frail,  perishable  j  forter  and  friend.  None  of  the  simple  villagers  hud  cared 
figure,  as  it  glided  from  the  fire  and  leaned  pensively  at  the  to  ask  his  name,  or,  when  th^y  knew  it,  to  store  it  in  their 
open  casement;  none  but  the  stars,  to  look  into  the  upturned  memory  Perhaps  from  some  vague  rumor  of  his  college 
face  and  read  its  history.  The  old  charch  bell  rung  out  honors  which  had  been  whispered  abroad  upon  his  first  ar- 
the  hour  with  a  mournful  sound,  as  if  it  had  grown  sad  from  {  rival,  perhaps  because  he  was  an  unmarried,  unincumbered 
so  much  communing  with  the  dead  and  unheeded  warning  <  gentleman,  he  had  been  called  the  bachelor.  The  name 
to  the  living ;  the  fallen  leaves  rustled  ;  the  grass  stirred  !  plea.>^ed  him,  or  suited  him  as  well  as  any  other,  and  the 
upon  the  graves ;  all  else  was  still  and  sleeping.  |  Bachelor  he  had  ever  since  remained.  And  the  bachelor  it 

Some  of  the  dreamless  sleepers  lay  close  within  the  :  was,  it  may  be  added,  who  with  his  own  hands  had  laid  in 
shadow  of  the  church — touching  the  wall,  as  if  they  clung  :  the  stuck  of  fuel  which  the  wanderers  had  found  in  their 
to  it  for  comfort  and  protection.  Others  had  chosen  to  lie  ;  new  habitations. 

beneath  the  changing  shade  of  trees ;  others  by  the  path.  The  bachelor,  then — to  call  him  by  his  usual  appellation 
that  footsteps  might  come  near  them  ;  others  among  the  — lifted  the  latch,  showed  his  little  round  mild  face  for  a 
graves  of  little  children.  Some  had  desired  to  rest  beneath  i  moment  at  the  door,  and  stepped  into  the  room  hke  one 
the  very  ground  they  had  trodden  in  their  daily  walks  ;  j  who  was  ho  stranger  to  it. 

some  where  the  setting  sun  might  shine  upon  their  beds  ;  j  *•  Vou  are  Mr.  Marton,  the  new  schoolmaster  1”  he  said, 
some  where  its  light  would  fall  upon  them  when  it  rose —  greeting  Nell's  kind  friend. 

Perhaps  not  one  of  the  unprisoiied  souls  had  been  able  '  1  am,  sir.” 

quite  to  separate  itself  in  living  thought  from  its  old  com  j  “  You  come  well  recommended,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 


panion.  If  any  had,  it  had  still  felt  for  it  a  love  like  that  : 
which  captives  have  been  known  to  bear  toward  the  cell  i 
in  which  they  have  been  long  confined,  and  even  at  part-  ' 
ing  hung  upon  its  narrow  bounds  affectionately.  j 

It  was  long  before  the  child  closed  the  window  and  ap-  | 
proached  her  bed.  Again  something  of  the  same  sensa¬ 
tion  as  before — an  involuntary  chill — a  momentary  feeling  , 
akin  to  fear — but  vanishing  directly,  and  leaving  no  alarm 
behind.  Again,  too,  dreams  of  the  little  scholar  ;  ot  the 
roof  opening,  and  a  column  of  bright  faces,  rising  far  away 
into  the  sky,  as  she  had  seen  in  some  old  scriptural  picture  ; 
once,  and  looking  down  on  her,  asleep.  It  was  a  sweet  i 
and  happy  dream.  The  quiet  spot,  outside,  seemed  to  re¬ 
main  the  same,  save  that  there  was  music  in  the  air,  and  a 
sound  of  angel’s  wings.  After  a  time  the  sisters  came  i 
there  hand  in  hand,  and  stood  among  the  graves.  And  , 
then  the  dream  grew  dim,  and  faded.  { 

With  the  brightness  and  joy  of  morning  came  the  renewal  I 
of  yesterday’s  labors,  fhe  revival  of  its  pleasant  thoughts,  | 
the  restoration  of  its  energies,  cheerfulness,  and  hope.  ; 
They  worked  gayly  in  ordering  and  arranging  their  houses  ' 
until  noon,  and  then  went  to  visit  the  clergyman. 

He  was  a  simple-hearted  old  gentleman,  of  a  shrinking,  j 
subdued  spirit,  accustomed  to  retiremeut,  and  very  little  ac-  | 
quainted  with  the  world,  which  he  had  left  many  years  be¬ 
fore  to  come  and  settle  in  that  place,  flis  wife  had  died  in  i 
the  house  in  w  ich  he  still  lived,  and  he  had  long  since  lost  { 
sight  of  any  earthly  cares  or  hopes  beyond  it.  I 

He  received  them  very  kindly,  and  at  once  showed  an  j 
interest  in  Nell ;  asking  her  name,  and  age,  her  birth-place,  i 
the  circumstances  which  had  led  her  there,  and  so  forth,  j 
The  schoolmaster  had  already  told  her  story.  They  had 
no  other  friends  or  home  to  leave,  he  said,  and  had  come  to  { 
share  his  fortunes.  He  loved  the  child  as  though  she  were  ' 
bis  own.  ' 

Well,  well,”  said  the  clergyman.  “  Let  it  be  as  you 
desire.  She  is  very  young.” 

”  Old  in  adversity  and  trial,  sir,”  replied  the  schoolmas- 
ter. 

“  God  help  her !  Let  her  rest  and  forget  them,”  said  the 
old  gentleman.  “  But  an  old  church  is  a  dull  and  gloomy 
place  for  one  so  young  as  you,  my  child.”  { 

“  Oh  no,  sir,”  returned  Nell  “  I  have  no  such  thoughts,  j 
indeed.” 

'*  I  would  rather  see  her  dancing  on  the  gre«n  at  nights,”  * 
said  the  old  gentleman,  laying  his  hand  upon  her  head  and 
smiling  sadly,  “  than  have  her  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  our 
mouldering  arches.  You  must  look  to  this,  and  see  that  her 
heart  does  not  grow  heavy  among  these  solemn  ruins. 
Your  request  is  granted,  friend.”  ' 

After  more  kind  words,  they  withdrew,  and  repaired  to 
the  child’s  house,  where  they  were  yet  in  conversation  on 
their  happy  fortune,  when  another  friend  appeared. 

This  was  a  little  old  gentleman,  who  lived  in  the  parson¬ 
age-house,  and  had  resided  there  (so  they  learnt  soon  after¬ 
ward)  ever  since  the  death  of  the  clergyman’s  wiftr,  which 
had  happened  fifteen  years  before.  He  had  been  his  col¬ 
lege  friend,  and  always  his  close  companion ;  in  the  first 
sliock  of  his  grief  had  come  to  console  and  comfort  him ; 
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you.  1  should  have  been  in  the  way  yesterday,  e.xpecting 
you,  but  1  rode  acro.'W  the  country  to  carry  a  message  from 
a  sick  mother  to  her  daughter  in  service  s«tme  miles  off,  and 
have  but  just  now  returned.  This  is  our  young  church- 
keeper  1  You  are  not  the  less  welcome,  friend,  f*r  her  sake, 
or  for  this  old  man’s ;  nor  the  worse  teacher  for  having 
learnt  humanity.” 

“  She  has  been  ill,  sir,  very  lately,”  said  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  in  answeV,  in  answer  to  the  look  with  which  their  vis¬ 
iter  regarded  Nell  when  he  had  kissed  her  cheek. 

“  Yes,  yes.  I  know  she  has,”  he  rejoined.  ”  Thera 
have  been  suffering  and  heartache  here.” 

*•  Indeed  there  have,  sir.” 

The  little  old  gentleman  glanced  at  the  grandfather,  and 
back  again  at  the  child,  whose  hand  he  took  tenderly  iii  his, 
and  held. 

“  You  will  be  happier  here,”  he  said  ;  ‘‘  we  will  try,  at 
least,  to  make  you  so.  You  have  made  great  improvements 
here  already.  Are  they  the  work  of  your  hands'!” 

“  Yes,  sir.”  ^ 

“  We  may  make  some  others — not  better  in  themselves, 
but,  with  better  means,  perhaps,”  said  the  bachelor.  “  Let 
U6  see  now,  let  us  see.” 

Nell  accompanied  him  into  the  other  little  rooms,  and 
over  both  the  houses,  in  which  he  found  various  small  com¬ 
forts  wanting,  wliich  he  engaged  to  supply  from  a  certain 
collection  of  odds  and  ends  he  had  at  home,  and  which 
must  have  been  a  very  miscellaneous  and  e.xtcnsive  one,  as 
it  comprehended  the  most  opposite  articles  imaginable. 
They  ail  came,  however,  and  came  without  loss  of  time ; 
for  the  little  old  gentleman,  uisappearing  fur  some  fivt  or 
ten  minutes,  presently  returned,  laden  with  old  shelves, 
rugs,  blankets,  and  other  household  gear,  and  followed  by 
a  boy  bearing  a  similar  load.  These  being  cast  on  the  floor 
in  a  promiscuous  heap,  yielded  a  quantity  of  occupation  in 
arranging,  erecting,  and  putting  away  ;  the  superinteudence 
of  which  task  evidently  afforded  the  old  gentleman  extreme 
delight,  and  engaged  him  for  some  time  with  great  brisk¬ 
ness  and  activity.  When  nothing  more  was  left  to  be  done, 
he  charged  the  boy  to  run  ofl'  and  bring  his  schoolmates  to 
be  marshalled  before  their  new  master,  and  solemnly  re¬ 
viewed. 

'*  As  good  a  set  of  fellows,  Marton,  as  yon ’d  wish  to 
see,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  schoolmaster  when  the  boy 
was  gon^:  ”  but  1  |do  n’t  let  ’em  know  I  think  so.  That 
would  n’t  do,  at  all.” 

The  messenger  soon  returned  at  the  head  of  a  long  row 
of  urchins,  great  and'  small,  who,  being  confronted  by  the 
bachelor  at  the  house  door,  fell  into  various  convulsions  of 
politeness ;  clutching  their  hats  and  caps,  squeezing  them 
into  the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  and  making  all  man¬ 
ner  of  bows  and  scrapes ;  which  the  tittle  old  gentleman 
contemplated  with  excessive  satisfaction,  and  expressed  his 
approval  of  by  a  great  many  nods  and  smiles.  Indeed,  his 
approbation  of  the  boys  was  by  ns  means  so  scrupulously 
disguised  as  he  had  led  the  schoolmaster  to  suppose,  ina»i 

I  much  as  it  broke  out  in  sundry  loud  whispers  and  confiden¬ 
tial  remarks  which  were  perfectly  audible  to  them  every 
one. 
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“Tliib  firtt  boy,  srhoolrnaster,”  said  the  bachelor,  “is 
John  Owen  ;  a  lad  of  good  parts,  sir,  and  frank,  honest 
temper;  but  too  thoughtleMi,  too  playful,  too  light-headed 
by  far.  That  hoy,  rny  good  sir,  would  break  his  neck  with 
pleasure,  and  deprive  his  parents  of  their  chief  comfort — 
and  between  ourselves  when  you  come  to  see  him  at  hare 
and  hounds,  taking  the  fence  and  ditch  by  the  finger-post, 
and  sliding  down  the  face  of  the  little  quarry,  you’ll  never 
forget  it.  It  ’a  beautiful !  “ 

John  Owen  having  been  thus  rebuked,  and  being  in  per¬ 
fect  possession  of  the  speech  aside,  the  bachelor  singled 
out  another  boy. 

“  Now,  look  at  that  lad,  sir,”  said  the  bachelor.  “  You 
see  that  fellow  1  Richard  Evans  his  name  is,  sir.  An 
amazing  boy  to  learn,  blessed  with  a  good  memory,  and  a 
ready  understanding,  and  moreover  with  a  good  voice  and 
ear  for  psalm-singing,  in  w’hich  he  is  the  best  among  us. 
Yet,  sir,  that  boy  will  come  to  a  bad  end ;  he  ’ll  never  die 
in  his  bed  ;  he ’s  always  falling  asleep  in  church  in  sermon¬ 
time — and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Marton,  I  always  did 
the  same  at  his  age,  and  feel  quite  certain  that  it  was  na¬ 
tural  to  my  constitution  and  I  could  n’t  help  it.” 

This  hopeful  pupil,  edified  by  the  above  terrible  reproval, 
the  bachelor  tamed  to  another. 

“Rut  if  we  talk  of  examples  to  be  shunned,”  said  he, 
“  if  we  come  to  boys  that  should  be  a  warning  and  a  bea¬ 
con  to  all  their  fellows,  here ’s  the  one,  and  I  hope  you 
won’t  spare  him.  Thi.s  is  the  lad,  sir ;  this  one  with  the 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  This  is  a  sw  immer,  sir,  this  fel¬ 
low — a  diver.  Lord  save  us !  This  is  a  boy,  sir,  who  had  a 
fancy  for  plunging  into  eighteen  feet  of  water  with  his 
clothes  on  and  bringing  up  a  blind  man’s  dog,.who  was  be¬ 
ing  drowned  by  the  weight  of  his  chain  and  collar,  while 
his  master  stood  wringing  his  hands  upon  the  bank,  be¬ 
wailing  the  loss  of  his  guide  and  friend.  I  sent  the  boy  two 
guineas  anonymously,  sir,”  added  the  bachelor,  in  his  pe¬ 
culiar  whisper,  ‘  directly  I  heard  of  it ;  but  never  mention 
it  on  any  account,  for  he  has  n’t  the  least  idea  that  it  came 
from  me.” 

Having  disposed  of  this  culprit,  the  bachelor  turned  te 
another,  and  from  him  to  another,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  array,  laying,  for  their  wholesome  restriction  w’ithin 
due  bounds,  the  same  cutting  emphasis  on  such  of  their 
propensities  as  were<leare8t  to  his  heart  and  were  unques¬ 
tionably  referable  to  his  own  precept  and  example. — 
Thoroughly  persuaded  in  the  end  that  he  had  made  them 
miserable  by  his  severity,  he  dismissed  them  with  a  small 
present,  and  an  admonition  to  walk  quietly  home,  without 
any  leapings,  scuHlings,  or  turnings  out  of  the  way:  which 
injunction  (he  informed  the  schoolmaster  in  the  same  audi¬ 
ble  confidence)  he  did  not  think  he  could  have  obeyed 
when  he  was  a  boy,  had  his  life  depended  on  it. 

•  Hailing  these  little  tokens  of  the  bachelor’s  disposition 
as  so  many  assurances  of  his  own  welcome  course  from 
that  time,  the  schoolmaster  parted  from  him  with  a  light 
heart  and  joyous  spirits,  and  deemed  himself  one  of  the 
happiest  men  on  earth.  The  windows  ef  the  two  old 
houses  were  ruddy  again  that  night  with  the  reflection  of 
the  cheerful  fires  that  burnt  within  ;  and  the  bachelor  and 
his  friend,  pausing  to  look  upon  them  as  they  returned  from 
their  evening  walk,  spoke  softly  together  of  the  beautiful 
child,  and  looked  round  upon  the  churchyard  with  a  sigh. 

CHAPTEa  LIII. 

Nell  was  stirring  early  in  the  morning ;  and  having  dis¬ 
charged  her  household  tasks,  and  put  every  thing  in  order 
for  the  good  schoolmaster  (though  sorely  against  his  will, 
for  he  would  have  spared  her  the  pains,)  took  down,  from 
its  nail  by  the  fireside,  a  little  bundle  of  keys  with  which 
the  bachelor  had  formally  invested  her  on  the  previous  day, 
and  went  out  alone  to  visit  the  old  church. 

The  sky  was  serene  and  bright,  the  air  clear,  perfumed 
with  the  fresh  scent  of  newly-fallen  leaves,  and  grateful  to 
every  seose.  The  neighboring  stream  sparkled,  and  rolled 
onward  with  a  tuneful  sound  ;  the  dew  glistened  on  the 
reen  mounds,  like  tears  shed  by  Good  Spirits  over  the 
ead. 

Some  young  children  sported  among  the  tombs,  and  hid 
from  each  other,  with  laughing  faces.  They  had  an  infant 
with  them,  and  had  laid  it  down  asleep  upon  a  child’s  grave, 
in  a  little  t)ed  of  leaves.  It  was  a  new  grave — the  resting- 
place,  perhaps,  of  seme  little  creature,  who,  meek  and  pa¬ 


tient  in  its  illness,  had  often  sat  and  watched  them,  and  now 
seemed  to  their  minds  scarcely  changed. 

ii^he  drew  near,  and  asked  one  of  them  whose  grave  it 
was.  The  child  answered  that  that  was  not  its  name ;  it 
was  a  garden — his  brother’s.  It  was  greener,  he  said,  than 
all  the  other  gardens,  and  the  birds  loved  it  better,  becau.-e 
he  had  been  used  to  feed  them.  When  he  had  done  speak¬ 
ing,  he  looked  at  her  with  a  smile,  and  kneeling  down  and 
nestling  for  a  moment  with  his  cheek  against  the  turf, 
bounded  merrily  away. 

She  passed  the  church,  gazing  upward  at  its  old  tower, 
went  through  the  wicket  gate,  and  so  into  the  village.  The 
old  sexton,  leaning  on  a  crutch,  was  taking  the  air  at  his 
cottage  door,  and  gave  her  good  morrow. 

“You  are  better?”  said  the  child,  stopping  to  speak 
with  him. 

“Ay,  surely,”  returned  the  eld  man.  “I’m  thankful 
te  tay,  much  better.” 

“  You  w’ill  be  quite  well  soon.” 

“  With  Heaven’s  leave,  and  a  little  patience.  But  come 
in,  come  in.” 

The  old  man  leaped  on  before,  and  warning  her  of  the 
downward  step,  which  he  achieved  himself  with  no  small 
difficulty,  led  the  way  into  his  little  cottage. 

“  It  is  but  one  room,  you  see.  There  is  another  up  above, 
but  the  stair  has  got  harder  to  climb  o’  late  years,  and  I 
never  use  it.  I ’m  thinking  of  taking  to  it  again  next  sum¬ 
mer,  th<»ugh. 

The  child  wondered  how  a  grey-headed  man  like  him — 
one  of  his  trade  too — could  talk  of  time  so  easily.  He  saw 
her  eyes  wandering  to  the  tools  that  hung  upon  the  wall, 
and  smiled. 

“  I  warrant  now,”  he  said,  “  that  you  think  all  those  are 
used  in  making  graves.” 

“  Indeed,  I  wondered  that  you  wanted  se  many.” 

“  And  well  you  might.  I  am  a  gardener.  I  dig  the 
ground,  and  plant  things  that  are  to  live  and  grow.  My 
works  do  n’t  all  moulder  away  and  rot  in  the  earth.  You 
see  that  spade  in  the  centre  1  ” 

“  The  very  old  one — so  notched  and  worn  1  Yes.” 

“  That ’s  the  sexton’s  spade,  and  it ’s  a  well-used  one,  as 
you  see.  We  ’re  healthy  people  here,  but  it  has  done  a 
power  of  work.  If  it  could  speak  now,  that  spade,  it  would 
tell  you  of  many  an  unexpected  job  that  it  and  I  have  done 
together ;  but  I  forget  ’em,  for  my  memory ’s  a  poor  one. 
That ’s  nothing  new,”  he  added  hastily.  “  It  always  was.” 

“  There  are  flowers  and  shrubs  to  speak  to  your  other 
work,”  said  the  child. 

“  Oh  yes.  And  fall  trees.  But  they  are  not  so  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  sexton’s  labors  as  you  think. 

“  No !  ” 

“  Not  in  my  mind,  and  recollection — such  as  it  is,”  said 
the  old  man.  “  Indeed  they  often  help  it.  For  say  that  I 
planted  such  a  tree  for  such  a  man.  There  it  stands  to  re¬ 
mind  me  that  he  died.  When  I  look  at  its  broad  shadow, 
and  remember  what  it  was  in  his  time,  it  helps  me  to  the 
age  of  my  other  work,  and  I  can  tell  you  pretty  nearly 
when  I  made  his  grave.” 

“  But  it  may  remind  you  of  one  who  is  still  alive,”  said 
the  child. 

“  Of  twenty  that  are  dead,  in  connection  with  that  one 
who  lives,  then,”  rejoined  the  old  man ;  “  wife,  husband, 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  children,  friends — a  score  at  least. 
So  it  happens  that  the  sexton’s  spade  gets  worn  and  bat¬ 
tered.  I  shall  need  a  new  one — next  summer.” 

The  child  looked  quickly  towards  him,  thinking  that  he 
jested  with  his  age  and  infirmity  :  but  the  unconscious  sex¬ 
ton  was  quite  in  earnest. 

“  Ah  !  ”  he  said,  after  a  brief  silence.  “  People  never 
learn.  They  never  learn.  It ’s  only  we  who  turn  up  the 
ground,  where  nothing  grows  and  every  thing  decays,  who 
think  of  such  things  as  these — who  think  of  them  properly, 
I  mean.  You  have  been  into  the  church  1  ” 

“  I  am  going  there  now,”  the  child  replied. 

“  There ’s  an  old  well  there,”  said  the  sexton,  “  right  un¬ 
derneath  the  belfry  ;  a  deep,  dark,  echoing  well.  Forty 
year  ago,  you  had  only  to  let  down  the  bucket  till  the  first 
knot  in  the  rope  was  ^e  of  the  windlass,  and  you  heard  it 
splashing  in  the  cold  dull  water.  By  little  and  little  the 
water  fell  away,  so  that  in  ten  year  after  that,  a  second 
knot  was  made,  and  you  must  unwind  so  much  rope,  or 
the  bucket  swung  tight  and  empty  at  the  end.  In  ten 
years’  time,  the  water  fell  again,  and  a  third  knot  was 
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made.  In  ten  years  more  the  well  dried  up  ;  and  now,  if 
you  lower  the  bucket  till  yeur  arms  are  tired,  and  let  out 
nearly  all  the  cord,  you  ’ll  hear  it  of  a  sudden  clanking  and 
rattling  on  the  ground  below,  with  a  sound  of  being  so  deep 
and  so  far  down,  that  your  heart  leaps  into  your  mouth,  and 
you  start  away  as  if  you  were  falling  in.” 

“  A  dreadful  place  to  come  on  in  the  dark  !"’  exclaimed 
the  child,  who  had  followed  the  old  man’s  looks  and  words 
until  she  seemed  to  stand  upon  its  brink. 

“  What  is  it  but  a  grave  !  ”  said  the  sexton.  “  What 
else !  And  which  of  our  old  folks,  knowing  all  this, 
thought,  as  the  spring  subsided,  of  their  own  failing  strength, 
and  lessening  life  I  Not  one  !  ” 

“  Are  you  very  old  yourself  T  ”  asked  the  child,  involun¬ 
tarily. 

“  I  shall  be  seventy-nine — next  summer.” 

“You  still  work  when  you  are  well  I  ” 

“  Work  !  To  be  sure.  You  shall  see  my  gardens  here¬ 
about.  Look  out  at  the  window  there.  I  made,  and  have  kept, 
that  plot  of  ground  entirely  with  my  own  hands.  By  this 
time  next  year  I  shall  hardly  see  the  sky  ;  the  boughs  will 
have  grown  so  thick.  1  have  my  work  at  night  besides.” 

He  opened,  as  he  spoke,  a  cupboard  close  to  where  he 
sat,  and  produced  some  miniature  bo.Yes,  carved  in  a  home¬ 
ly  manner,  and  made  of  old  wood. 

“  Some  gentlefolks  who  are  fond  of  ancient  days,  and 
what  belongs  to  them,”  he  said,  “  like  to  buy  these  keep¬ 
sakes  from  our  church  and  ruins.  Sometimes  I  make  them 
of  scraps  of  oak,  that  turn  up  here  and  there  ;  sometimes 
of  bits  of  coffins  which  the  vaults  have  long  preserved.  See 
here — this  is  a  little  chest  of  the  la.st  kind,  clasped  at  the 
edges  with  fragments  of  brass  plates  that  had  waitings  on  ’em 
once,  though  it  would  be  hard  to  read  it  now.  I  have  n’t 
many  by  me  at  this  time  of  year,  but  these  shelves  will  he 
full — next  summer.” 

The  child  admired  and  praised  his  w'ork,  and  shortly  af¬ 
terwards  departed  ;  thinking  as  she  went  how  strange  it 
was,  that  this  old  m.m,  drawing  from  his  pursuits,  and 
every  thing  .around  him,  oua  stern  moral,  never  contem¬ 
plated  its  application  to  himself ;  and,  while  he  dwelt  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  seemed  both  in  word  and 
deed  to  deem  himself  immortal.  But  her  musings  did  not 
stop  here,  for  she  was  wise  enough  to  think  that  by  a  good 
and  merciful  adjustment  this  must  be  human  nature,  and 
that  the  old  sexton,  with  his  plans  for  next  tiummcr,  was 
but  a  type  of  all  mankind. 

Full  of  these  meditations  she  reached  the  church  It  was 
easy  to  find  the  key  belonging  to  the  outer  door,  for  each 
was  labelled  on  a  scrap  of  yellow  parchment.  Its  very 
turning  in  the  lock  awoke  a  hollow  sound,  and  when  she 
entered  with  a  faltering  step,  the  echoes  that  it  raised  in 
closing,  made  her  start. 

Everything  in  our  lives,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  affects 
us  most  by  contrast.  If  the  peace  of  the  simple  village  had 
moved  the  child  more  strongly,  because  of  the  dark  and 
troubled  ways  that  lay  beyond,  and  through  which  she  had 
journeyed  with  such  failing  feet,  what  was  the  deep  im¬ 
pression  of  finding  herself  alone  in  that  solemn  building  ; 
where  the  very  light,  corning  through  sunken  windows, 
seemed  old  and  grey  ;  and  the  air,  redolent  of  earth  and 
mould,  seemed  laden  with  decay  purified  by  time  of  all  its 
grosser  particles,  and  sighed  through  arch  and  aisle,  and 
clustered  pillars,  like  the  breath  of  ages  gone  !  Here  was 
the  broken  pavement,  worn  so  long  ago  by  pious  feet,  that 
Time,  stealing  on  the  pilgrims’  steps,  had  trodden  out  their 
track,  and  left  but  crumbling  stones.  Here  were  the  rotten 
beam,  the  sinking  arch,  the  sapped  and  mouldering  wall, 
the  lowly  trench  of  earth,  the  stately  tomb  on  which  no 
epitaph  remained — all — marble,  stone,  iron,  wood,  and 
dust,  one  common  monument  of  ruin.  The  best  work  and 
the  worst,  the  plainest  and  the  richest,  the  stateliest  and  the 
least  imposing — both  o<*  Heaven’s  work  and  man’s — all 
found  one  common  level  here,  and  told  one  common  tale. 

Some  part  of  the  edifice  had  been  a  baronial  chapel,  and 
here  were  effigies  of  warriors  stretched  upon  their  beds  of 
stone  with  folded  hands,  cross-legged — those  who  had 
fought  in  the  Holy  Wars — girded  with  their  swords,  and 
cased  in  armor  as  they  had  lived.  Some  of  these  knights 
had  their  own  weapons,  helmets,  and  coats  of  mail,  hang¬ 
ing  upon  the  walls  bard  by,  and  dangliig  from  rusty  hooks 
Broken  and  dilapidated  as  they  were,  they  yet  retained 
their  ancient  form,  and  something  of  their  ancient  aspect 
Thus  violent  deeds  live  after  men  upon  the  earth,  and  tra 


CCS  of  war  and  bloodshed  will  survive  in  mournful  .‘»hapes, 
long  after  those  who  worked  Uie  desolation  are  but  atoms 
of  earth  themselves. 

The  child  sat  down  in  this  old,  .«ilcnt  place,  among  the 
stark  figures  on  the  tomb.s — they  made  it  more  quiet  diere, 
than  elsewhere,  to  her  fancy — and  gii/in.';  round  w  ith  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  awe,  tempered  with  a  calm  delight,  felt  that  now  she 
w'as  happy,  and  at  rest,  bhe  took  a  Bible  from  the  shelf, 
and  read ;  then  laying  it  down,  thought  of  thv  summer  days 
and  the  bright  spring-time  that  wouhl  come — of  ihe  rays  of 
sun  that  would  fall  in  aslant  upon  the  sleeping  forms — of 
the  leaves  that  would  flutter  at  the  window,  and  play  in 
glistening  shadows  on  the  pavement — of  the  songs  of  birds, 
and  growth  of  bud.s  and  blossoms  out  of  doors — of  the  sweet 
air,  that  would  steal  in  and  gently  wave  the  tatten d  ban¬ 
ners  overhead.  What  if  the  spot  awakened  thoughts  of 
death  !  Die  who  would,  it  would  still  remain  the  same ; 
these  sights  and  sounds  would  still  go  on  as  happily  as  ever. 
It  would  be  no  pain  to  sleep  amidst  them. 

She  left  the  chapel — very  slowly,  and  often  turning  back 
to  gaze  again — and  coming  to  a  low  door,  which  plainly 
led  into  the  tower,  opened  it,  and  climbed  the  winding  stair 
in  darkn«*s6 ;  save  where  she  looked  down  through  narrow 
loophole.s  on  the  place  she  had  left,  or  caught  a  glimmering 
vision  of  the  dusty  bells.  At  length  she  gained  the  end  of 
the  ascent  and  stood  upon  the  turret  top 

Oh !  the  glory  of  the  sudden  burst  of  light ;  the  freshness 
of  the  fields  and  woods,  stretching  away  on  every  side  and 
meeting  the  bright  blue  sky;  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  pas¬ 
turage  ;  the  smoke,  that,  coming  from  among  the  trees, 
seemed  to  rise  upward  from  the  green  earth  :  the  children 
yet  at  their  gambols  down  below — all,  every  thing,  so  beau¬ 
tiful  and  happy.  It  w'as  like  passing  from  death  to  life  ;  it 
was  drawing  nearer  Heaven. 

The  children  w’ere  gone  by  the  time  she  emerged  into 
the  porch,  and  locked  the  door.  As  she  piissed  the  sciiool- 
house  she  could  hear  the  busy  hum  of  voices.  Her  friend 
had  begun  his  labors  only  that  day  The  noise  grew  louder, 
and  looking  back,  she  saw  the  boys  come  trooping  out,  and 
disperse  themselves  with  merry  shouts  and  play.  "  It’s  a 
good  thing,”  thought  the  child.  “  1  am  very  glad  they  pass 
the  church.”  And  then  she  stopped,  to  fancy  how  the 
noise  would  sound  inside,  and  how  gently  it  would  seem  to 
die  away  upon  the  ear.  ■ 

Again  that  day,  yes,  twice  again,  she  stole  back  to  the 
old  chapel,  and  in  her  former  seat  read  from  the  same  book, 
or  indulged  the  same  quiet  train  of  thought.  Even  when 
it  had  grown  dusk,  and  the  shadows  of  coming  night  made 
it  more  solemn  still,  the  child  remained  like  one  rooted  to 
the  spot,  and  had  no  fear,  or  thought  of  stirring. 

They  found  her  there  at  last,  and  took  her  home.  She 
looked  pale  but  very  happy,  until  they  separated  for  the 
night ;  and  then,  as  the  poor  schoolmaster  stooped  down  to 
kiss  her  cheek,  he  thought  he  felt  a  tear  upon  tris  face. 

CHAPTER  LIV. 

The  bachelor,  in  his  various  occupations,  found  in  the 
old  church  a  con.stant  source  of  interest  and  amusement. 
Taking  that  pride  in  it  which  men  conceive  for  the  won¬ 
ders  of  their  own  little  world,  he  had  made  its  history  his 
study  ;  and  many  a  summer  day  within  its  walls,  and  many 
a  winter’s  night  beside  the  parsonage  fire,  h;«l  found  the 
bachelor  still  poring  over  and  adding  to  his  goodly  store  of 
tale  and  legend. 

As  he  was  not  one  of  those  rough  spirits  who  would  strip 
fair  Truth  of  every  little  shadowy  vestment  in  which  time 
and  teeming  fancies  love  to  array  her — and  some  of  which 
become  her  pleasantly  enough,  serving,  like  the  waters  of 
her  well,  to  add  new  graces  to  the  chamw  they  half  sug¬ 
gest,  and  to  awaken  interest  and  pursuit  rather  than  kin- 
gour  and  indiHerence — as,  unlike  this  stern  and  obdurate 
class,  he  loved  to  see  the  goddess  crowned  with  those  gar¬ 
lands  of  wild  dowers  which  tradition  wreathes  f«  r  her  gen¬ 
tle  wearing,  and  w’hich  are  often  freshe.^t  in  their  homeliest 
bhape.4, — he  trod  witli  a  light  step  and  bore  with  a  light 
hand  upon  the  dust  of  centuries,  unw  illing  to  demolish  any 
of  the  airy  shrines  that  had  been  raised  above  it,  if  one 
good  feeling  or  adection  of  the  human  heart  were  hiding 
thereabouts.  Thus,  in  tlie  case  of  an  ancient  coffin  of 
rough  stone,  supposed  for  many  generations  to  contain  the 
liones  of  a  certain  baron,  who,  after  ravaging,  with  cut  and 
thrust,  and  plunder,  in  foreign  lands,  came  back  with  a 
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penitent  an«l  sorrowing  heart  to  die  at  home,  but  which  had 
heen  lately  tdiown  by  learned  antiquaries  to  he  no  sucli 
thing,  as  tlie  baron  in  question  (so  they  contended)  had  died  j 
hard  in  battle,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  cursing  with  his  latest  | 
breath, —  the  bachelor  stoutly  maintained  that  the  old  tale  i 
was  the  true  one ;  that  the  baron,  repenting  him  of  the  I 
evil,  had  done  great  charities,  and  meekly  given  up  the  1 
ghost;  and  that  if  ever  baron  went  to  heaven,  that  baron  ; 
was  then  at  peace.  In  like  manner,  when  the  aforesaid  an¬ 
tiquaries  did  argue  and  contend  that  a  certain  secret  vault 
was  not  the  tomb  of  a  certain  grey-haired  lady  who  had  j 
been  hanged  and  drawn  and  quartered  by  glorious  Queen 
Bess  for  succouring  a  wretched  priest  who  fainted  of  thirst 
and  hunger  at  her  door,  the  bachelor  did  solemnly  maintain 
against  all  comers  that  tire  church  was  hallowed  by  the  said 
poor  lady’s  ashes  ;  that  her  remains  had  been  collected  in 
the  night  from  four  of  the  city’s  gates,  and  thither  in  secret 
brought,  and  there  deposited :  and  the  bachelor  did  further 
(being  highly  excited  at  such  times)  deny  the  glory  of  Queen 
Bess,  and  assert  the  immeasurably  greater  glory  of  the 
meanest  woman  in  the  realm  who  had  a  merciful  and  ten¬ 
der  heart.  As  to  the  assertion  that  the  Hat  stone  near  the 
door  was  not  the  grave  of  the  miser  who  had  disowned  his 
only  child  and  left  a  sum  of  money  to  the  church  to  buy  a 
peal  of  bells,  the  bachelor  did  readily  admit  the  same,  and 
that  the  place  had  given  birth  to  no  such  man.  In  a  word, 
he  would  have  had  every  stone  and  plate  of  brass,  the  mon¬ 
ument  only  of  deeds  whose  memory  should  survive.  All 
others  he  was  willing  to  forget.  They  might  be  buried  in 
consecrated  ground,  but  he  would  have  had  them  buried 
deep,  and  never  brought  to  light  again. 

It  was  from  the  lips  of  such  a  tutor,  that  the  child  learnt 
her  easy  task.  Already  impressed,  beyond  all  telling,  by 
the  silent  building  and  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the  spot  in 
which  it  stood — majestic  age  surrounded  by  perpetual  youth 
— it  seemed  to  her,  when  she  heard  these  things,  sacred  to 
all  goodness  and  virtue.  It  was  another  world,  where  sin 
and  sorrow  never  came  ;  a  tranquil  place  of  rest,  where 
nothing  evil  entered. 

When  the  bachelor  had  given  her  in  connection  with  al¬ 
most  every  tomb  and  flat  grave-stone  some  history  of  its 
own,  he  took  her  down  into  the  old  crypt,  now  a  mere  dull 
vault,  and  showed  her  how  it  had  been  lighted  up  in  the 
time  of  the  monks,  and  how,  amid  lamps  depending  from 
the  roof,  and  swinging  censers  exhaling  scented  odors, 
and  habits  glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  and  pictures,  and 
precious  stiiflls,  and  jewels,  all  flashing  and  glistening 
through  the  low  arches,  the  chaunt  of  ugod  voices  had  been 
many  a  time  heard  there  at  midnight  in  old  days,  while 
hooded  flgures  knelt  and  prayed  around,  and  told  their  ro¬ 
saries  of  beads.  Thence,  he  took  her  above  ground  again, 
and  showed  her,  high  up  in  the  old  walls,  small  galleries, 
where  the  nuns  had  been  wont  to  glide  along— dimly  seen 
in  their  dark  dresses  so  far  off — or  to  pause  like  gloomy 
shadows,  listening  to  the  prayers.  He  showed  her,  too,  hew 
the  warriors,  whose  flgures  rested  on  the  toai<)s,  had  worn 
those  rotting  scraps  of  armor  up  above — how  this  had  been 
a  helmet,  and  that  a  shield,  and  that  a  gauntlet — and  how 
they  had  wielded  the  great  two-handed  swords,  and  beaten 
men  down  with  yonder  iron  mace.  All  that  he  told  the 
child  she  treasured  in  her  mind ;  and  sometimes,  when  she 
wokb  at  nights  from  dreams  of  those  old  times,  and  rising 
from  her  bed,  looked  out  at  the  dark  church,  she  almost 
hoped  to  see  the  windows  lighted  up,  and  hear  the  organ’s 
swell,  and  sound  of  voices,  ou  the  rushing  wind. 

The  old  sexton  soon  got  better,  and  was  about  again. 
From  him  the  child  learnt  many  other  things,  though  of  a 
different  kind.  He  was  not  able  to  work,  but  one  day  there 
was  a  grave  to  be  made,  and  he  came  to  overlook  the  man 
who  dug  it.  He  was  in  a  talkative  mood  ;  and  the  child, 
at  flrst  standing  by  his  side,  and  afterwards  sitting  on  the 
grass  at  his  feet,  with  her  thoughtful  face  raised  toward  his, 
Wgan  to  converse  with  him. 

Now  the  man  who  did  the  sexton’s  duty  was  a  little  older 
than  he,  though  much  more  active.  But  he  was  deaf ;  and 
when  the  sexton  (who  peradventnre,  on  a  pinch,  might 
have  walked  a  mile  with  great  difficulty  in  half-a-dozen 
hours)  exchanged  a  remark  with  him  about  his  work,  the 
child  could  not  help  ooticlnii  that  he  did  so  with  an  impa¬ 
tient  kind  of  pity  for  his  infirmity,  as  if  he  w’ere  himself 
the  strongest  and  heartiest  man  alive. 

“  1  ’m  sorry  lo  see  there  is  this  to  do,”  said  the  child, 
when  ahe  approached.  1  heard  of  no  one  having  died.” 


“She  lived  in  another  hamlet,  my  dear,”  returned  the 
sexton,  “  three  mile  away.” 

“  Was  she  young  I  ” 

"  Ye — yes,”  said  the  sexton  ;  “not  more  than  sixty-four, 

I  think.  David,  was  she  more  than  sixty-four  1” 

David,  who  was  digging  hard,  heard  nothing  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  sexton,  as  he  could  not  reach  to  touch  him  with 
his  crutch,  and  was  too  infirm  to  rise  without  assistance, 
called  his  attention  by  throwing  a  little  mould  upon  his  red 
nightcap. 

“  What ’s  the  matter  now  I”  said  David,  looking  up. 

“  How  old  was  Becky  Morgan  1  ”  asked  the  sexton. 

“  Becky  Morgan  1  ”  repeated  David. 

“Yes,”  repli^  the  sexton;  adding  in  a  half  compas¬ 
sionate,  half  irrhable  tone,  which  the  old  man  could  n’t 
hear,  “  you  ’re  getting  very  deaf,  Davy,  very  deaf,  to  be 
sure.” 

The  old  man  stopped  in  his  work,  and  cleansing  his  spade 
with  a  piece  of  slate  he  had  by  him  for  the  purpose — and 
scraping  off,  in  the  process,  the  essence  of  Heaven  knows 
how  many  Becky  Morgans — set  himself  to  consider  the 
subject. 

“  Let  me  think,”  quoth  he.  “  I  saw  last  night  what 
they  had  put  upon  the  coffin — was  it  seventy -nine  I  ” 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  sexton. 

“Ah,  yes,  it  was  though,”  returned  the  old  man  with  a 
sigh.  “  For  I  remember  thinking  she  was  very  near  our 
age.  Yes,  it  was  seventy-nine.” 

“  Are  you  sure  you  did  n’t  mistake  a  flgare,  Davy  1  asked 
the  sexton,  with  signs  of  some  emotion. 

“  What  I”  said  the  old  man.  “  Say  that  again.” 

“  He ’s  very  deaf.  He ’s  very  deaf  indeed,”  cried  the 
sexton,  petulantly  ;  “  are  you  sure  you  ’re  right  about  the 
figures  1  ” 

“  Oh,  quite,”  replied  the  old  man.  “  Why  not  I” 

“  He ’s  exceedingly  deaf,”  muttered  the  sexton  to  him¬ 
self.  "  I  think  he ’s  getting  foolish  ” 

The  child  rather  wondered  what  had  led  him  to  this  be¬ 
lief,  as  to  say  the  truth  the  old  man  seemed  quite  as  sharp 
us  he,  and  was  infinitely  more  robust.  As  the  sexton  said 
nothing  more  just  then,  however,  she  forgot  it  for  the  time, 
and  spoke  again. 

“  You  were  telling  me,”  she  said,  “  about  your  garden¬ 
ing.  Do  you  ever  plant  things  here  1  ” 

“  In  the  churchyard  I  ”  returned  the  sexton,  “  Not  I.” 

“I  have  seen  some  flowers  and  little  shrubs  about,”  the 
child  rejoined  ;  “  there  are  some  over  there,  you  see.  I 
thought  they  were  of  your  rearing,  though  indeed  they 
grow  but  poorly.” 

“  They  grow  as  Heaven  wills,”  said  the  old  man  ;  “  and 
it  kindly  ordains  that  they  shall  never  floursh  here.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  Why,  this  h  is,”  said  the  sexton.  “They  mark  the 
graves  of  those  who  had  very  tender,  loving  friends.” 

“  I  was  sure  they  did  !  ”  the  child  exclaimed.  “  I  ara 
very  glad  to  know  they  do  !  ” 

“Ay,”  returned  the  old  man,  “but  stay.  Look  at 
them.  See  how  they  hang  their  heads,  and  droop,  and 
wither.  Do  you  guess  the  reason  ’  ” 

“  No,”  the  child  replied. 

“  Because  the  memory  of  those  who  lie  below,  passes 
away  so  soon  At  first  thvy  tend  them,  morning,  noon, 
and  night ;  they  soon  begin  to  come  less  frequently  ;  from 
once  a  day,  to  once  a  week  ;  from  once  a  week  to  once  a 
month  ;  then  at  long  and  uncertain  inter>'als  ;  then,  not  at 
all.  Such  tokens  seldom  flourish  long.  1  have  known  the 
briefest  summer  flowers  outlive  them.” 

“  I  grieve  to  hear  it,”  said  the  child. 

“  Ah  !  so  say  the  gentlefolks  who  come  down  here  to 
look  about  them,”  returned  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head, 
“  but  I  say  otherwise.  ‘  It ’s  a  pretty  cu.'-torn  you  have  in 
this  part  of  the  country,’  they  say  to  me  sometimes,  ‘  to 
plant  the  graves,  but  it ’s  melancholy  to  see  these  things  all 
withering  or  dead.’  I  crave  their  pardon,  and  tell  them 
that,  as  I  take  it,  ’t  is  a  good  sign  for  the  happiness  of  the 
living.  And  so  it  is.  It’s  nature.” 

“  Perhaps  the  mourners  learn  to  look  to  the  blue  sky  by 
day,  and  to  the  stars  by  night ;  and  to  think  that  the  dead 
are  there,  and  not  in  graves,”  said  the  child  in  an  earnest 
voice. 

“  Perhaps  so,”  replied  the  old  man,  doubtfully.  “  It  may 

be  ” 

“  Whether  it  be  as  I  believe  it  is,  or  no,”  thought  the 
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child  to  herself,  “  I  ’ll  make  this  place  my  garden.  It  will 
be  no  harm  at  least  to  work  here  day  by  day ;  and  pleasant 
thoughts  will  come  of  it,  I  am  sure.” 

Her  glowing  cheek  and  moistened  eye  passed  unnoticed 
by  the  sexton,  who  turned  toward  old  David,  and  called 
him  by  his  name.  It  was  plain  that  Becky  Morgan’s  age 
still  troubled  him,  though  why,  the  child  could  scarcely  un¬ 
derstand. 

The  second  or  third  repetition  of  his  name  attracted  the 
old  man's  attention.  Pausing  from  his  work,  he  leant  upon 
his  spade,  and  put  hi.s  hand  to  his  dull  ear. 

“  Did  you  call  I  ”  he  said. 

“  I  have  been  thinking,  Davy,”  replied  the  sexton,  “  that 
she,”  he  pointed  to  the  grave,  “must  have  been  a  deal 
older  than  you  or  me.” 

“  Seventy-nine,”  answered  the  old  man  w’ith  a  sorrowful 
shake  of  the  head,  ‘‘  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  it.” 

‘‘  Saw  it  1  ”  replied  the  sexton  ;  "  ay,  but,  Davy,  women 
don’t  always  tell  the  truth  about  their  age.” 

“  That ’s  true,  indeed,”  said  the  other  old  man,  with  a 
sudden  sparkle  in  his  eye.  “  She  might  have  been  older  ” 

”  I’m  sure  she  must  have  been.  Why,  only  think  how 
old  she  looked.  You  and  I  seemed  but  boys  to  her.” 

“She  did  look  old,”  rejoined  David.  “ You ’re  right. 
She  did  look  old  ” 

“Call  to  mind  how  old  she  looked  for  many  a  long,  long 
year,  and  say  if  she  could  be  but  seventy  nine  at  last — only 
our  age,”  said  the  sexton. 

“  Five  year  older  at  the  very  least  !  ”  cried  the  other. 

“Five!”  retorted  the  sexton.  “Ten.  Good  eighty- 
nine.  I  call  to  mind  the  time  her  daughter  died.  She  was 
eighty-nine  if  she  was  a  day,  and  tries  to  pass  upon  us  now, 
for  ten  year  younger.  Oh !  human  vanity  !  ” 

The  other  old  man  was  not  behind-hand  with  some  moral 
redections  on  this  fruitful  theme,  and  both  adduced  a  mass 
of  evidence  ;  rf  such  weight  as  to  render  it  doubtful — not 
whether  the  deceased  was  of  the  age  suggested,  but  wheth¬ 
er  she  had  not  almost  reached  the  patriarchal  term  of  a 
hundred.  When  they  had  settled  this  question  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  the  sexton,  with  his  friend’s  assistance, 
rose  to  go 

“  It ’s  chilly,  sitting  here,  and  I  must  be  careful — till  the 
summe/,”  he  said,  as  he  prepared  to  limp  away. 

“Whatl”  asked  old  David 

“  He  *8  very  deaf,  poor  fellow !  ”  cried  the  sexton. 
“  Good  bye  ” 

“  Ah  !  ”  «aid  old  David,  looking  after  him.  “He  fail¬ 
ing  very  fast.  He  ages  every  day.” 

And  so  they  parted :  each  persuaded  that  the  other  had 
less  life  in  him  than  himself ;  and  both  greatly  consoled  and 
comforted  by  the  little  fiction  they  had  agreed  upon,  re¬ 
specting  Becky  Morgan  ;  whose  decease  was  no  longer  a 
precedent  of  uncomfortable  application,  and  would  be  no 
business  of  theirs  for  half-a  score  of  years  to  come. 

The  child  remained  for  some  minutes,  watching  the  deaf 
eld  man  as  he  threw  out  the  earth  with  his  shovel,  and, 
eften  stopping  to  cough  and  fetch  his  breath,  still  muttering 
to  himself,  with  a  kind  i*f  sober  chuckle,  that  the  sexton 
was  wearing  fast.  At  length  she  turned  away,  and,  walk¬ 
ing  thoughtfully  through  the  churchyard,  came  unexpected¬ 
ly  upon  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  sitting  on  a  green  grave 
in  the  sun.  reading. 

“Nell  here  I”  he  said  cheerfully,  as  he  closed  his  book. 
“  It  does  me  good  to  see  you  in  the  air  and  light.  I  feared 
you  were  again  in  the  church,  where  you  so  often  are.” 

“  Feared  !  ”  replied  the  child,  sitting  down  beside  him. 
“  Is  it  not  a  good  place  1  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  the  schoolmaster.  “  But  you  must  be 
gay  sometimes — nay,  don’t  shake  your  head  and  smile  so 
very  sadly.” 

“  Not  sadly,  if  you  knew  my  heart.  Do  not  look  at  me 
as  if  you  thought  me  sorrowful.  There  is  nut  a  happier 
creature  on  earth  than  I  am  now.” 

Full  of  grateful  tenderness,  the  child  took  his  hand,  and 
folded  it  between  her  own.  “  It ’s  God’s  will !  ”  she  said, 
when  they  had  been  silent  for  some  lime. 

“Whatl” 

“  All  this,”  she  rejoined  ;  all  this  about  us.  But  which 
of  us  is  sad  now  1  You  aa  that  /  am  smilling.” 

“  And  so  am  I,”  said  the  schoolmaster ;  “  smiling  to 
think  hew  often  we  shall  laugh  in  this  same  place.  Were 
you  not  talking  yonder  I  ” 

“  Yea,”  the  child  rejoined. 


]  “  Of  something  that  has  made  you  sorrowful  ?” 

I  There  was  a  long  pause.  “  What  was  it,”  said  the 
I  schoolmaster,  tenderly.  “  Come  Tell  me  what  it  was.” 

“  I  rather  grieve — I  do  rather  grieve  to  think,”  said  the 
I  child,  bursting  into  tears,  “  that  those  who  die  about  us, 

:  are  so  soon  forgotten.” 

“And  do  you  think,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  marking 
I  the  glance  she  had  thrown  around,  “  that  an  unvisited 
'  grave,  a  withered  tree,  a  faded  flower  or  two,  are  tokens  of 
forgetfulness  or  cold  neglect  1  IVi  yon  think  there  are  no 
!  deeds  far  away  from  here,  in  wliich  these  dead  may  be  l>est 
J  remembered  ?  Nell,  Nell,  there  may  be  people  bu.sy  in  the 
i  world  at  this  instant,  in  who.oe  good  actions  and  good 
thoughts  these  very  graves — neglected  as  they  look  to  us — 
are  the  chief  instruments. ” 

“  Tell  me  no  more,”  said  the  child,  quickly.  “  Tell  me 
I  no  more.  I  feel,  I  know  it.  How  could  /  be  unmindful  of 
it,  w’hen  I  thought  of  you  I  ” 

j  “  There  is  nothing,”  cried  her  friend,  “  no,  nothing  in- 
!  nocent  or  good,  that  dies,  and  is  forgotten.  Let  us  hold  to 
I  that  faith,  or  none.  An  infant,  a  prattling  child,  dying  in 
I  its  cradle,  will  live  again  in  the  better  thoughts  of  those 
!  who  loved  it;  and  play  its  part,  through  them,  in  the  re¬ 
deeming  actions  of  the  world,  though  its  body  be  burnt  to 
!  ashes  or  drowned  in  the  deepest  sva.  There  is  not  an  an- 
I  gel  added  to  the  Host  of  Heaven  but  dees  its  blessed  work 
OB  earth  in  those  that  loved  it  here.  Forgotten !  oh,  if  the 
good  deeds  of  human  creatures  could  be  traced  to  their 
j  source,  how  beautifully  would  even  death  appear  ;  for  how 
much  charity,  mercy,  and  purified  afiection,  would  be  seen 
to  have  their  growth  in  dusty  graves!  ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  child,  “it  is  the  truth;  I  know*  it  is. 

I  Who  should  feel  its  force  so  much  us  I,  in  whom  your  little 
I  scholar  lives  again  !  Dear,  dear,  good  friend,  if  you  knew 
the  comfort  you  have  given  me.” 

The  poor  schoolma.ster  made  her  no  answer,  but  bent 
over  her  in  silence  ;  for  his  heart  was  fidl. 

'  They  were  yet  seated  in  the  same  place,  when  the  grand¬ 
father  approached.  Before  they  had  spoken  many  words 
together,  the  church  clock  struck  the  hour  of  school,  and 
their  friend  withdrew. 

“  A  good  man,”  said  the  grandfather,  looking  after  him  ; 
“  a  kind  man.  Surely  he  will  never  harm  us,  Nell.  We 
are  safe  here,  at  last — ehl  We  will  never  go  away  from 
here  I” 

The  child  shook  her  head,  and  smiled. 

“  She  needs  rest,”  said  the  old  man,  patting  her  cheek  ; 
“  too  pale — too  pale.  She  is  not  like  w  hat  she  was  *  ” 

1  “  When  ”  asked  the  child. 

“  Ila  !  ”  said  the  old  man,  “  to  be  sure — whenl  How 
many  weeks  ago  1  Could  I  count  them  on  my  fingers  1 
Let  them  rest  though  ;  they  ’re  better  gone.” 

“  Much  belter,  dear,”  replied  the  child.  “  We  will  for¬ 
get  them  *  or,  if  we  ever  call  them  to  mind,  it  shall  be  only 
as  some  uneasy  dream  that  has  passed  away.” 

“Hush!”  said  the  old  man,  motioning  ha.stily  to  her 
I  with  his  hand,  and  looking  over  hi.s  shoulder ;  “  no  more 
talk  of  the  dream,  and  all  the  mi-eries  it  brought.  There 
are  no  dreams  here.  ’T  is  a  quiet  place,  and  they  keep 
away  Let  us  never  think  about  them,  le^t  they  should 
pursue  us  again.  Sunken  eyes  and  hollow  cheeks — wet, 
cold,  and  famine — and  horrors  before  them  all,  that  were 
even  worse — we  must  forget  such  things  if  we  would  be 
tranquil  here.” 

“  Thank  Heaven  !”  inwardly  exclaimed  the  child,  “f*r 
this  most  happy  change  !  ” 

“  I  will  be  patient,”  said  the  old  man,  “  humble,  very  thank¬ 
ful  and  obedient,  if  you  will  let  me  stay.  But  do  not  hide 
from  me;  do  not  steal  away  alone  ;  let  me  keep  beside 
you.  Indeed,  I  will  be  very  true,  and  faithful,  Nell.” 

“  I  steal  away  slo.ie  !  why  that,”  replied  the  child,  with 
assumed  gayety,  **  would  be  a  pleasant  jest  indeed.  See 
here,  dear  grandfather,  we  ’ll  make  this  place  our  garden — 
why  not  I  It  is  a  vary  good  one — and  to-morrow  we  ’ll  be¬ 
gin,  and  work  together,  side  by  side.” 

“  It  is  a  brave  thought !  ”  cried  her  grandfather.  **  Mind, 
darling — we  begin  lo-niorrow  !  ” 

Who  so  delighted  as  the  old  man,  when  they  next  day 
began  their  labor  1  Who  so  uncouscious  of  all  associations 
connected  with  the  spot,  as  he  I  They  plucked  the  long 
gra.««  and  nettles  from  the  tombs,  thinned  the  poor  shrukw 
and  roots,  made  the  turf  smooth,  and  cleared  it  of  the 
leaves  aad  weeds.  They  were  yet  in  the  ardor  of  their 
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work,  whrn  the  cliiJd,  rainng  her  head  from  the  ground 
oyar  whirh  t>he  bent,  observed  that  thw  bachelor  was  sitting 
on  the  stile  close  by,  watching  them  in  silence. 

A  kind  olTice,**  said  the  little  gentleman,  nodding  to 
Nell  us  she  courtesied  to  him.  “  Have  you  dose  all  that 
this  morning  1  ” 

“  it  is  very  little,  sir,”  returned  the  child,  with  downcast 
eyes,  “  to  what  we  mean  to  do.” 

“Good  work,  good  work,”  said  the  bachelor.  “  But  do 
you  only  labor  at  the  graves  of  children  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  1  ” 

“  We  shall  come  to  the  others  in  good  time,  sir,”  replied 
Neil,  turning  her  head  aside,  and  speaking  softly. 

It  was  a  slight  incident,  and  might  have  been  design,  or 
accident,  or  the  child’s  unconscious  sympathy  with  youth. 
But  It  seemed  to  strike  upon  her  grandfather,  though  he 
had  not  noticed  it  before.  He  looked  in  a  hurried  ma.*.ner 
at  the  graves,  then  anxiously  at  the  child,  then  pressed  her 
to  his  side,  and  bade  her  stop  to  rest.  Something  he  had 
long  forgotten  appeared  to  struggle  faintly  in  his  mind.  It 
did  not  pass  away  as  weightier  things  had  done  ;  but  came 
uppermost  again,  and  yet  again,  and  many  times  that  day, 
and  often  afterward.  Once,  while  they  were  yet  at  work, 
the  child,  seeing  that  he  often  turned  and  looked  uneasily 
at  her,  as  though  he  were  trying  to  resolve  some  painful 
doubts  or  collect  some  scattered  thoughts,  urged  him  to  tell 
the  reason.  But  he  said  it  was  nothing — nothing — and, 
laying  her  head  upon  his  arm,  patted  her  fair  cheek  with 
his  hand,  and  muttered  that  she  grew  stronger  every  day, 
and  would  be  a  woman  soon. 

CHAPTER  LV. 

From  that  time  there  sprung  up  in  the  old  man’s  mind,  a 
solicitude  about  the  child,  which  never  slept  or  left  him. 
There  are  chords  in  the  human  heart — strange,  varying 
strings — which  are  only  struck  by  accident ;  which  will 
remain  mute  and  senseless  to  appeals  the  most  passionate 
and  earnest,  and  respond  at  last  to  the  slightest  casual  touch. 
In  the  most  ins«.-nsible  or  childL'h  minds,  there  is  some  train 
of  reHection  which  art  can  seldom  lead,  or  skill  assist,  but 
which  will  reveal  itself,  as  great  truths  have  done,  by 
chance,  and  when  the  discoverer  has  the  plainest  and  sim¬ 
plest  end  in  view.  From  tliat  time,  the  old  man  never  for 
a  moment  forgot  the  weakness  and  devotion  of  the  child : 
from  the  time  of  that  slight  incident,  he,  who  had  seen  her 
toiling  by  his  side  through  so  much  diliiculty  and  auflering, 
aud  had  scarcely  thought  of  her  otherwise  than  as  the 
partner  of  miseries  which  he  felt  severely  in  his  own  per¬ 
son,  and  deplored  for  his  own  sake  at  least  as  much  as 
hers,  awoke  to  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  her,  and  what 
those  miseries  had  made  her.  Never,  no,  never  once,  in 
one  unguarded  moment  from  that  time  to  the  end,  did  any 
care  for  himself,  any  tliought  of  his  own  comfort,  any  sel¬ 
fish  coni^ideration  or  regard,  distract  his  thoughts  from  the 
gentle  object  of  his  love. 

lie  would  follow  her  up  and  down,  waiting  till  she 
should  tire  and  lean  upon  his  arm — he  would  sit  oppo¬ 
site  to  her  in  the  chimney-corner,  content  to  watch,  and 
look,  until  site  raised  her  head  and  smiled  upon  him  as  of 
old — he  would  discharge,  by  stealth,  those  household  du¬ 
ties  which  tasked  her  powers  too  heavily — he  would  rise, 
in  the  cold  dark  nights,  to  listen  to  her  breathing  in  her 
sleep,  and  sometimes  crouch  for  hours  by  her  bedside  only 
to  touch  her  hand.  He  who  knows  all,  can  only  know 
what  hopes,  and  fears,  and  thoughts  of  deep  affection,  were 
in  that  one  disordered  brain,  and  what  a  change  had  fallen 
on  the  poor  old  man. 

Sometimes — weeks  had  crept  on,  then — the  child,  ex¬ 
hausted,  though  with  little  fatigue,  would  pass  whole  even¬ 
ings  on  a  couch  beside  the  fire.  At  such  times,  the  school¬ 
master  would  bring  in  books,  and  read  to  her  aloud ;  and 
•eldom  an  eveniug  passed,  but  the  bachelor  came  in,  and 
took  his  turn  of  reading.  The  old  man  sat  and  listened — 
with  little  understanding  for  the  words,  but  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  child — and  if  she  smiled  or  brightened  with 
the  story,  he  would  say  it  w’os  a  good  one,  and  conceive  a 
fondness  for  the  very  book.  When  in  their  evening  talk, 
the  bachelor  told  some  tale  that  pleased  her  (as  his  tales 
were  sure  to  do,)  the  old  man  would  painfully  try  to  store 
it  in  his  mind  ;  nay,  when  the  bachelor  left  them,  he  would 
•ometiines  slip  out  after  him,  and  humbly  beg  that  he  would 
tell  him  such  a  part  again,  that  he  might  learn  to  win  a 
uuUe  from  Kell- 


But  these  were  rare  occasions,  happily  ;  for  the  child 
yearned  to  be  out  of  doors,  and  walking  in’  her  solemn 
garden.  Parties,  too,  would  come  to  see  the  church  ;  and 
those  who  came,  speaking  to  others  of  the  child,  sent 
more ;  so  that  even  at  that  season  of  the  year  they  had 
vi.'^iters  almost  daily.  The  old  man  would  follow  them  at 
a  little  distance  thrvugh  the  building,  listening  to  the  voice 
he  loved  so  well ;  and  when  the  strangers  left,  and  parted 
from  Nell,  he  would  mingle  with  them  to  catch  up  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  conversation  ;  or  he  would  stand  for  the 
same  purpose,  with  his  grey  head  uncovered,  at  the  gate, 
as  they  passed  through.  They  always  praised  the  child, 
her  sense  and  beauty,  and  he  was  proud  to  hear  them  ! 
But  what  was  that,  so  often  added,  which  wrung  his  heart, 
and  made  him  sob  and  weep  alone,  in  some  dull  corner  ! 
Alas!  even  careless  strangers — they  who  had  no  feeling 
for  her,  but  the  interest  of  the  moment — they  who  would 
go  away  and  forget  next  week  that  such  a  being  lived — 
even  they  saw  it — even  they  pitied  her — even  they  bade 
him  good  day  compassionately,  and  whispered  as  they 
passed. 

The  people  of  the  village,  too,  of  whom  there  was  not 
one  but  grew  to  have  a  fondness  for  poor  Nell ;  even 
among  them,  there  was  the  same  feeling ;  a  tenderness 
toward  her — a  compassionate  regard  for  her,  increasing 
every  day.  The  very  schoolboys,  light-hearted  and 
thoughtless  as  they  were,  even  they  cared  for  her.  The 
roughest  among  them  was  sorry  if  he  missed  her  in  the 
usual  place  upon  his  way  to  school,  aiul  would  turn  out  of 
the  path  to  ask  for  her  at  the  latticed  window.  If  slie 
were  sitting  in  the  church,  they  perhaps  might  peep  in 
softly  at  the  open  door ;  but  they  never  spoke  to  her,  un¬ 
less  she  rose  and  went  to  speak  to  them.  Some  feeling 
was  abroad  which  raised  tlie  child  above  them  all. 

So,  when  Sunday  came.  They  were  all  poor  country 
people  in  the  church,  for  the  castle  in  which  the  old  family 
had  lived,  was  an  empty  ruin,  and  there  were  none  but 
humble  folks  for  seven  miles  around.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
they  had  an  interest  in  Nell.  They  would  gather  round 
her  in  the  porch,  before  and  after  service  ;  young  children 
would  cluster  at  her  skirts ;  and  aged  men  and  women  for¬ 
sake  their  gossips,  to  give  her  kindly  greeting.  None  of 
them,  young  or  old,  thought  of  passing  the  child  without  a 
friendly  word.  Many  who  came  from  three  or  four  miles 
distant,  brought  her  little  presents  ;  the  humblest  and  rudest 
had  good  wishes  to  bestow. 

She  had  sought  out  the  young  children  whom  she  first 
saw  playing  in  the  church; ard.  One  of  these — he  who  had 
spoken  of  his  brother — was  her  little  favorite  and  friend, 
and  often  sat  by  her  side  in  the  church,  or  climbed  with 
her  to  the  tower-top.  It  was  his  delight  to  help  her,  or  to 
fancy  that  he  did  so,  and  they  soon  became  close  com¬ 
panions. 

It  happened,  that,  as  she  was  reading  in  the  old  spot  by 
herself  one  day,  this  child  came  running  in  with  his  eyes 
full  of  tears,  and  after  holding  her  from  him  and  looking  at 
her  eagerly  for  a  moment,  clasped  his  little  arms  passion¬ 
ately  around  her  neck 

“  What  now  1  ’  said  Nell,  soothing  him  “  What  is  the 
matter  1  ” 

“  She  18  not  one  yet !  ”  cried  the  boy,  embracing  her  still 
more  closely.  “  No,  no.  Not  yet.” 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  and  putting  his  hair 
back  from  his  face,  and  kissing  hii  i,  asked  what  he 
meant. 

“  You  must  not  be  one,  dear  Nell,”  cried  the  boy. 
“  We  can’t  see  them.  They  never  come  to  play  with  us, 
or  talk  to  us.  Be  what  you  are.  You  are  better  so.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,”  said  the  child.  “  Tell  me 
what  you  mean.” 

‘  Why,  they  say,”  replied  the  boy,  looking  up  into  her 
face,  “  that  you  will  be  an  angel,  before  the  birds  sing 
again.  But  you  won’t  be,  will  you  1  Don’t  leave  us 
Nell,  though  the  sky  i«  bright.  Do  not  leave  us  !  ” 

The  chiM  drooped  her  head,  aud  put  her  hands  before 
her  face. 

“  She  cannot  bear  the  thought !  ”  cried  the  boy,  exult 
ing  through  his  tears.  “  You  will  not  go.  You  know  how 
sorry  we  should  be.  Dear  Nell,  tell  me  that  you  ’ll  stay 
among  us.  Oh!  pray,  pray,  tell  me  that  you  will.” 

The  little  creature  folded  his  hands,  and  knelt  down  at 
her  feet. 

“  Only  look  •  at  me,  Nell,”  said  the  boy,  “  and  tell  me 
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that  you  ’ll  stop,  and  then  I  shall  know  that  they  are 
wrong,  and  will  cry  no  more.  Won't  you  say  yes, 
Nelli” 

Still  the  drooping  head  and  hidden  face,  and  the  child  I 
quite  silent — save  tor  her  sobs.  i 

“  After  a  time,”  pursued  the  boy,  trying  to  draw  away  | 
her  hand,  ”  the  kind  angels  will  be  glad  to  think  that  you  { 
are  not  among  them,  and  that  you  stayed  here  to  be  with 
us.  Willy  went  away,  to  join  them  ;  but  if  he  had  known  j 
how  I  should  miss  him  in  our  little  bed  at  night,  he  never  . 
would  have  left  me,  I  am  sure.” 

Yet  the  child  could  make  him  no  answer,  and  sobbed  as  ' 
though  her  heart  were  bursting.  I 

“  Why  would  you  go,  dear  Nell  1  I  know  you  would  ! 
not  be  happy  when  you  heard  that  we  were  crying  for  ' 
your  loss.  They  say  that  Willy  is  in  Heaven  now,  and  that  j 
it ’s  always  summer  there,  and  yet  1  ’m  sure  he  grieves 
when  1  lie  down  upon  his  garden  bed,  and  he  cannot  turn  j 
to  kiss  me.  But  if  you  do  go,  Nell,”  said  the  boy,  caress  i 
ing  her,  and  pressing  his  face  to  hers,  “  be  fond  of  him,  | 
for  my  sake.  Tell  him  how  I  love  him  still,  and  how  ! 
much  I  loved  you ;  and  when  I  think  that  you  two  are  | 
together,  and  are  happy.  I’ll  try  to  bear  it,  and  never  I 
give  you  a  pain  by  doing  wrong — indeed  I  never  will !”  j 

The  child  suffered  him  to  move  her  hands,  and  put  them  j 
round  his  neck.  There  was  a  tearful  silence,  but  it  was  j 
not  long  before  she  looked  upon  him  w'ith  a  smile,  and  I 
promised  him,  in  a  very  gentle  quiet  voice,  that  she  would  ! 
stay,  and  be  his  friend,  as  long  as  Heaven  would  let  her. 
He  clapped  his  hands  fur  joy,  and  thanked  her  many  times  ; 
and  being  charged  to  tell  no  person  what  had  passed 
between  them,  gave  her  an  earnest  premise  that  he  never 
would. 

Nor  did  he,  so  far  as  the  child  could  learn  ;  but  was  her  i 
quiet  companion  in  all  her  walks  and  musings,  and  never  \ 
again  adverted  to  the  theme,  which  he  felt  had  given  her  j 
pain,  although  he  was  unconscious  of  its  cause.  Some-  ! 
thing  of  distrust  lingered  about  him  still ;  for  he  would  | 
often  come,  even  in  the  dark  evenings,  and  call  in  a  timid 
voice  outside  the  door  to  know  if  she  were  safe  within ; 
and  being  answered  yes,  and  bade  to  enter,  would  take 
his  station  on  a  low  stool  at  her  feet,  and  sit  there  patiently 
until  they  came  to  seek,  and  take  him  home.  Sure  as  the 
morning  came,  it  found  him  lingering  near  the  house  to  j 
ask  if  she  were  well ;  and,  morning,  noon,  or  night,  go  | 
where  she  would,  he  would  forsake  his  playmates  and  his 
sports  to  bear  her  company. 

“  And  a  good  little  friend  he  is,  too,”  said  the  old 
sexton  to  her  once.  “  When  his  elder  brother  died — 
elder  seems  a  strange  word,  for  he  was  only  seven  ' 
years  old — I  remember  this  one  took  it  sorely  to  heart.” 

The  child  thought  of  what  the  schoolmaster  had  told 
her,  and  felt  how  its  truth  was  shadowed  out  even  in  this 
infant. 

“  It  has  given  him  something  of  a  quiet  way,  I  think,” 
said  the  old  man,  “  though  for  that  he  is  merry  enough  at 
times.  I’d  wager  now,  that  you  and  he  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  by  the  old  well.” 

“  Indeed  we  have  not,”  the  child  replied.  “  I  have  been 
afraid  to  go  near  it ;  for  I  am  not  often  down  in  that  part 
of  the  church,  and  do  not  know  the  ground.” 

Come  down  with  me,”  said  the  eld  man.  “  I  hove 
known  it  from  a  boy.  Come  !  ” 

They  descended  the  narrow  steps  which  led  into  the 
crypt,  and  paused  among  the  gloomy  arches,  in  a  dim  and 
murky  spot. 

“  This  is  the  place,”  said  the  old  man.  “  Give  me 
your  hand  while  you  throw  back  the  cover,  lest  you  should 
stumble  and  fall  in.  I  am  too  old — I  mean  rheumatic — to 
stoop,  myself.” 

A  black  and  dreadful  place  !  ”  declaimed  the  child. 

“  Look  in,”  said  the  old  man,  pointing  downward  with 
his  finger.  The  child  complied,  and  gazed  down  into  the 
P‘l- 

**  It  looks  like  a  grave,  itself,”  said  the  old  man. 

“It  does,”  replied  the  child. 

“  I  have  often  had  the  fancy,”  said  the  sexton,  “  that  it 
might  have  been  dug  at  first  to  make  the  old  place  look 
more  gloomy,  and  the  old  monks  mors  religious.  It ’s  to 
he  closed  up,  and  built  over.” 

The  child  still  stood,  looking  thoughtfully  into  the 
vault. 

“  We  shall  see,”  said  the  sexton,  “  on  what  gay  heads 


other  earth  will  havo  cU>t>ed,  when  the  light  is  shut  out 
from  here.  God  knows !  They  'll  close  it  up,  next 
spring.” 

“  The  birds  sing  again  in  spring,”  thought  tha  child,  as 
she  leant  at  her  casement  window,  and  gaxed  at  the 
declining  sun.  “  Spring  !  a  beautiful  and  happy  time  !  ” 

CH.\PTER  LVI. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  Quilp  tea-party  at  the  Wilderness, 
Mr.  Swiveller  walked  into  Sampson  Bra.»s’s  office  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  being  alone  in  that  Temple  of  Probity,  pla¬ 
ced  his  hat  upon  the  desk,  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a 
small  parcel  of  black  crape,  applied  himself  to  folding  ami 
pinning  the  same  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  a  hatband. 
Having  completed  the  construction  of  this  appendage,  he 
surveyed  his  work  with  great  complacency,  and  put  his 
hat  on  again — very  much  over  one  eye,  to  increase  th« 
mournfulness  of  the  eflect.  These  arrangements  perfected 
to  his  entire  satisfaction,  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pock¬ 
ets,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  office  with  measured 
steps 

“  It  ha.s  always  been  the  same  with  me,”  said  Mr.  Swiv¬ 
eller,  “  always  ’Twas  ever  thus — from  childhood’s  hour 
I’ve  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay,  I  never  loved  a  tree  or 
flower  but  ’twas  the  first  to  fade  away.  I  never  nursed  a 
dear  gazelle,  to  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye,  but  when 
it  came  to  know  me  well,  and  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  mar¬ 
ry  a  market-gardener.” 

Overpowered  by  these  reflections,  Mr.  Swiveller  stopped 
short  at  the  client’s  chair,  and  Hung  himself  into  its  open 
arms. 

“And  this,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  with  a  kind  of  bantering 
composure,  “  is  life,  I  believe  Oh,  certainly.  Why  not ! 
I’m  quite  satisfied.  I  shall  wear,’'  added  Kichard,  taking 
off  his  hat  again  and  looking  hard  at  it,  as  if  he  were  only 
deterred  by  pecuniary  considerations  from  spurning  it  with 
his  foot,  “  I  shall  wear  this  emblem  of  woman’s  perfidy,  in 
remembrance  of  her  with  whom  I  shall  never  again  thread 
the  windings  of  the  mazy  ;  whom  1  shall  never  more  pledge 
in  the  rosy  ;  who,  during  the  short  remainder  of  my  exis¬ 
tence,  will  murder  the  balmy.  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  lest  there  should  appear 
any  incongruity  in  the  close  of  this  soliloquy,  that  Mr.  Swiv¬ 
eller  did  not  wind  up  with  a  cheerful  hilarious  laugh, 
which  would  have  been  undoubtedly  at  variance  with  his 
solemn  reHections,  but  that,  being  in  a  theatrical  mood,  he 
merely  achieved  that  performance  which  is  designated  in 
melo-dramas  “laughing  like  a  fiend,” — for  it  seems  that 
your  fiends  always  laugh  in  syllables,  and  always  in  three 
syllables,  never  more  nor  less,  which  is  a  remarkable  pro¬ 
perty  in  such  gentry,  and  one  worthy  of  remembrance. 

The  baleful  sounds  had  hardly  died  away,  and  Mr.  Swiv¬ 
eller  was  still  sitting  in  a  very  grim  state  in  the  client’s 
chair,  when  there  came  a  ring — or,  if  we  may  adapt  the 
sound  to  his  then  humor,  a  knell — at  the  office  bell.  Open¬ 
ing  the  door  with  all  speed,  he  beheld  the  expressive  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Mr.  Chuckster,  between  whom  and  himself  a 
1  fraternal  greeting  ensued. 

j  “You’re  devilish  early  at  this  pestiferous  old  slaughter¬ 
house,”  said  that  gentleman,  poising  himself  on  one  leg, 

I  and  shaking  the  other  in  an  ea.sy  manner. 

“  Rather,”  returned  Dick. 

“  Rather !”  retorted  Mr.  Chuckster,  with  that  air  of  grace¬ 
ful  trifling  which  so  well  became  him.  “/should  think  so. 
Why,  my  good  feller,  do  you  know  what  o’clock  it  is — 
half-past  nine  a.  m.  in  the  morning  1  ” 

“  Won’t  you  come  in  1”  said  Dick.  “  All  alone.  Swiv 
eller  solus.  ‘  ’Tis  now  ths  witching — ’” 

Hour  of  night !  ’  ” 

“  ‘  When  churchyards  yawn,*  ” 

“  ‘  And  graves  giv«  up  their  dead.*  ** 

At  the  end  of  this  quotation  in  dialogue,  each  gentleman 
struck  an  attitude,  and  immediately  subsiding  into  prose, 
walked  into  the  office.  Such  morsels  of  enthusiam  were 
common  among  the  Glorious  Apollos,  and  were  indeed  the 
links  that  bound  them  together,  aad  raised  them  above  the 
cold  dull  earth. 

“  Well,  and  how  are  you  my  buck  1  ”  said  Mr.  Chuck- 
ster,  taking  a  stool.  “  I  was  forced  to  come  into  the  city 
upon  some  little  private  matters  of  my  own,  and  could  n’t 
pass  the  corner  of  the  street  without  looking  in,  but  upon 
my  soul  I  did  n’t  expect  to  find  you.  It  is  so  everlastingly 
ettrly.” 
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Mr.  .Swivrller  expressed  his  acknowledgments ;  and  it 
appearing  on  further  conversation  that  he  was  in  ^ood 
health,  and  that  Mr.  Chuckster  was  in  the  like  enviable 
condition,  both  gentlemen,  in  compliance  with  a  solemn 
custom  of  (he  ancient  Brotherhood  to  which  they  belonged,  ' 
join'*d  in  a  fragment  of  the  popular  duet  of  “All’s  Well,”  : 
with  a  long  shake  at  the  end.  I 

"And  what’s  the  newsi”  said  Richard.  | 

“  The  town ’s  as  Hat,  my  dear  feller,”  replied  Mr.  Chuck-  j 
ster,  “  as  the  surface  of  a  Dutch  oven.  There ’s  no  news.  ; 
Uy-the-bye,  that  lodger  of  yours  is  a  most  extraordinary  per-  { 
son  He  quite  eludes  the  most  vigorous  comprehension  | 
you  know.  Never  was  such  a  feller  !  ”  j 

“  What  has  he  been  doing  now  1”  said  Dick. 

“  By  Jove,  sir,”  returned  Mr  Chuckster,  taking  out  an  | 
oblong  snuH'-box,  the  lid  whereof  was  ornamented  with  a  > 
fox’s  head,  curiously  carved  in  brass,  “  that  man  is  an  un-  | 
fathomable.  Sir,  that  man  has  made  friends  with  our  ar-  | 
tided  clerk.  There ’s  no  harm  in  him,  but  he  is  so  amaze-  i 
ingly  slow  and  soft.  Now,  if  he  wanted  a  friend,  why 
could  n’t  he  have  one  that  knew  a  thing  or  two,  and  could  do 
him  some  good  by  his  manners  and  conversation.  1  have  : 
my  faults  too,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Chuckster.  I 

“  No,  no,”  interposed  Mr.  Swiveller. 

“  Oh  yes  I  have,  I  have  my  faults,  no  man  knows  his  faults 
better  than  I  know  mine.  But,”  said  Mr.  Chuck^ter,  “I'm  I 
not  meek^  My  worst  enemies— every  mao  has  his  enemies, 
sir,  and  1  have  mine — never  accused  me  of  being  meek,  i 
And  1  tell  you  what,  sir,  if  I  had  n’t  more  of  these  qualities  ; 
that  commonly  endear  man  to  man,  than  onr  articled  clerk  , 
-  has,  I ’d  steal  a  Cheshire  cheese,  tie  it  round  my  neck,  and 
drown  myself.  1  ’d  die  degraded,  as  I  had  lived.  '  1  would 
upon  my  honor.  j 

Mr.  Chuckster  paused,  rapped  the  fox’s  head  exactly  on  | 
the  nose  with  the  knuckle  of  the  fore-finger,  took  a  pinch  | 
of  snuff,  and  looked  steadily  at  Mr.  Swiveller,  as  much  as 
to  say  that  if  he  thought  he  was  going  to  sneeze,  he  would  | 
find  himself  mistaken.  j 

“  Not  contented,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Chuckster,  “  with  making 
friends  with  Abel,  he  has  culiivated  the  acquaintance  of 
nis  father  and  mother  Bince  he  came  home  from  that 
wild-goose  chase,  he  has  been  there — actually  been  there. 
He  patronizes  young  Snobby  besides  ;  you  ’ll  find  that  he  ’ll 
be  constantly  coming  backwards  and  forwards  to  this  place  : 
yet  I  do  n’t  suppose  that  beyond  the  common  forms  of  civil¬ 
ity,  he  has  ever  exchanged  half-a  dozen  words  with  me. 
Now,  upon  my  soul,  you  know,”  said  Mr.  Chuckster, 
shaking  his  head  gravely,  “  this  is  altogether  such  a  low- 
minded  affair,  that  if  I  did  n’t  feel  for  the  governor,  and 
know  that  he  could  never  gst  on  without  me,  1  should  be 
obliged  to  cut  the  connexion.  1  should  have  no  alterna-  | 

”  .  .  I 

Mr.  Swiveller,  who  sat  on  another  stool  opposite  to  his  ; 
friend,  stirred  the  fire  to  an  excess  of  sympathy,  but  said 
nothing. 

“  As  to  young  Snob,  sir,”  pursued  Mr.  Chuckster  with  a 
prophetic  look,  “  you  ’ll  find  he  ’ll  turn  out  bad.  In  our  i 
profession  we  know  something  of  human  nature,  and  take  | 
my  word  for  it,  that  the  feller  that  come  back  to  work  out  | 
that  shilling,  will  show  himself  one  of  these  days  in  his  true 
colors.  He ’s  a  low  thief,  sir.  He  must  be.” 

Mr.  Chuckster  being  roused,  would  probably  have  pur¬ 
sued  this  subject  further,  and  in  more  emphatic  language, 
but  fur  a  tap  at  the  door,  which  seemed  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  somebody  on  business,  and  caused  him  to  assume  a 
greater  appearance  of  meekness  than  was  perhaps  quite 
consistent  with  his  late  declaration.  Mr.  Swiveller,  hear¬ 
ing  the  same  sound,  caused  his  stool  to  revolve  rapidly  on 
one  Ug  until  it  brought  him  to  his  desk,  into  which,  having 
forgotten  in  the  sudden  flurry  of  his  spirits  to  part  w  ith  the  | 
poker,  he  thrust  it  as  he  cried  “  Come  in !  ” 

Who  should  present  himself  but  that  very  Kit  who  had 
been  the  theme  of  Mr.  Chuckster’s  wrath  !  Never  did  man 
pluck  up  his  courage  so  quickly,  or  look  so  fierce,  as  Mr. 
Chuckster  when  he  found  it  was  he.  Mr.  Swivelleratared 
at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  leaping  from  his  stool,  and 
drawing  out  the  poker  from  its  place  of  concealment,  per¬ 
formed  the  broad-sword  exercise  with  all  the  cuts  and 
guards  complete,  in  a  species  of  frenzy. 

“Is  the  gentleman  at  home  1”  said  Kit, rather  astonished 
by  this  uncommon  reception. 

Before  Mr.  Swiveller  could  make  any  reply,  Mr.  Chuck¬ 
ster  took  occasion  to  enter  his  indignant  protest  against  this  I 


form  pf  inquiry  ;  which  he  held  to  be  of  a  disrespectful  and 
snobbish  tendency,  ina.smuch  as  the  inquirer,  seeing  two 
gentlemen  then  and  there  present,  should  have  spoken  of 
the  other  gentleman ;  or  rather  (for  it  was  not  impossible 
that  the  object  of  his  seurch  might  be  of  inferior  quality) 
should  have  mentioned  his  name,  leaving  it  to  bis  hearers 
to  determine  his  degree  as  they  thought  proper.  Mr. 
Chuckster  further  remarked,  that  he  had  some  reason  to 
believe  this  form  of  address  was  personal  to  himself,  and 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with,  as  certain  snobs 
(whom  he  did  not  more  particularly  meution  or  describe) 
might  find  to  their  cost. 

“I  mean  the  gentleman  up  stairs,”  said  Kit,  turning  to 
Richard  Swiveller,  “  Is  he  at  home  1  ” 

“  Why  1  ”  rejoined  Dick. 

“  Because,  if  he  is,  I  have  a  letter  for  him.” 

“  From  whom  I  ”  said  Dick. 

“From  Mr.  Garland.*’ 

“  Oh  !”  said  Dick,  with  extreme  politeness.  “  Then  you 
may  hand  it  over,  sir.  And  if  you  ’re  to  wait  for  an  answer, 
sir,  you  may  wait  in  the  passage,  sir,  which  is  an  airy  and 
well-ventilated  apartment,  sir.” 

“  Thank  you,”  returned  Kit.  “  But  1  am  to  give  it  to 
himself,  if  you  please.” 

The  excessive  audacity  of  this  retort  so  operpowered  Mr. 
Chuckster,  and  so  moved  his  tender  regard  for  his  friend’s 
honor,  that  he  declared,  if  he  were  not  restaained  by  official 
considerations,  he  must  certainly  have  annihilated  Kit  upon 
the  spot ;  a  resentment  of  the  affront  which  he  did  consider, 
under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  aggravation  at¬ 
tending  it,  could  not  but  have  met  with  the  proper  sanction 
and  approval  of  a  jury  of  Englishmen,  who,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  have  returned  a  verdict  of  Justifiable  Homicide, 
coupled  with  a  high  testimony  to  the  morals  and  character 
of  the  Avenger.  Mr.  Bwiyeller,  without  being  quite  so  hot 
upon  the  matter,  was  rather  shamed  by  his  friend’s  excite¬ 
ment,  and  nut  a  little  puzzled  how  to  act  (Kit  being  quite 
cool  and  good-humored,)  when  the  single  gentleman  was 
heard  to  call  violently  down  the  stairs. 

“  Did  n’t  I  see  somebody  for  me,  come  in  1  ”  cried  the 
lodger. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  Dick.  “  Certainly,  sir.” 

“  Then  where  is  he  1  ”  roared  the  single  gentleman. 

“  He ’s  here,  sir,”  rejoined  Mr.  Swiveller.  “  Now 
young  man,  don’t  you  hear  you  ’re  to  go  up  stairs'?  Are 
you  deaf  1  ” 

Kit  did  not  appear  to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  enter  into 
any  further  altercation,  but  hurried  off  and  left  the  Glorious 
Apollos  gazing  at  each  other  in  silence. 

“  Did  n’t  I  tell  you  so  1  ”  said  Mr.  Chuckster.  “  What 
do  you  think  of  that  1  ” 

Mr.  Swiveller  being  in  the  main  a  good-natured  fellow, 
and  not  perceiving  in  the  conduct  of  Kit  any  villany  of  enor¬ 
mous  magnitude,  scarcely  knew  what  answer  to  return. 
He  was  relieved  from  his  perplexity,  however,  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Mr.  Sampson  and  his  sister  Bally,  at  sight  of  whom 
Mr.  Chuckster  precipitately  retired. 

Mr.  Brass  and  his  lovely  companion  appeared  to  have 
been  holding  a  consultation  over  their  temperate  breakfast, 
upon  some  matter  of  great  interest  aud  importance.  On 
the  occasion  of  such  conferences,  they  generally  appeared 
in  the  office  some  half  an  hour  after  their  usual  time,  and 
in  a  very  smiling  state,  as  though  their  late  plots  and  designs 
had  tranquilised  their  minds  and  shed  a  light  upon  their 
toilsome  way.  In  the  present  instance,  they  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  gay.  Miss  Sally’s  aspect  being  oily  kind,  and  Mr. 
Brass  rubbing  his  hand  in  an  exceedingly  jocose  and  light¬ 
hearted  manner. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Richard,”  said  Brass.  “  How  are  we  this 
morning  1  Are  we  pretty  fresh  and  cheerful,  sir — eh,  Mr. 
Richard  1  ” 

“  Pretty  well,  sir,”  replied  Dick. 

“  That ’s  well,”  said  Brass.  “  Ha  !  ha  !  We  should  be 
gay  as  larks  Mr.  Richard — why  not  1  It ’s  a  pleasant  world 
to  live  in,  sir,  a  very  pleasant  world.  There  are  bad  peo¬ 
ple  in  it,  Mr.  Richard,  but  if  there  were  no  bad  people, 
there  would  be  no  good  lawyers.  Ha,  ha !  Any  letters  by 
the  post  this  morning,  Mr.  Richard  1  ” 

Mr.  Swiveller  answered  in  the  negative. 

“  Ha  !  ”  said  Brass,  “  no  matter.  If  there ’s  little  busi¬ 
ness  u>-day,  there’ll  be  more  to-morrow.  A  contented 
spirit,  Mr.  Riehard,  is  the  sweetness  of  existence.  Any 
body  been  here,  sir  1  ” 
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rhe  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 


“  Only  iny  friend  ’’—replied  Dick.  May  we  ne  ’er  warn  !  reiniudfd  of  ihe  sweeieM  little  face  that  ever  my  eye*  be- 
a— ’*  ^  ^  j  held.  1  renietnber  your  coming  there  twice  or  thrice  when 

“  Friend,”  Brass  chimed  in  quickly,  ‘‘or  a  bottle  to  gl\e  '  we  were  in  possei^eion.  Ah  Ktt,  my  dear  fellow,  gentlemen 
him-  ila,  ha!  That  ‘a  the  way  the  song  runs,  isn't  it  1  A  ^  in  iny  proleasioii  have  such  painfol  duties  to  perform  some 


very  good  song,  Mr.  Richard,  very  good.  1  like  the  aenti 
metit  of  it.  Ha,  ha  !  Your  friend’s  the  young  man  from 
Wtlherden’s  office,  1  think — yes — May  we  ne  'er  want  a — 
Nobody  else  at  all,  been  here,  Mr.  Richard  1  ” 

“Only  somebody  to  the  lodger,”  replied  Mr.  Swiveller. 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  ’*  cried  brass.  “  Somebody  to  the  lodger, 
eh  ?  Ha,  ha  !  May  we  ne’er  want  a  friend,  or  a — t:H>me- 
body  to  the  lodger,  eh,  Mr.  Richard  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  Saul  DicR,  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  excessive 
buoyancy  of  spirits  which  his  employer  displayed.  “  With 
him  now.”  , 

“  With  him  now  !  ”  cried  Brass  ;  “  Ha,  ha  !  There  let 
’em  be,  merry  and  free,  toor  rul  lol  le.  Eh,  Mr.  Richard  1 
Ha,  ha!” 

“  Oh  certainly,”  replied  Dick. 

“  And  who,”  said  brass,  shuffling  among  hi*  papers, 
“  who  is  the  lodger’s  visiter — not  a  lady  visiter  I  hope,  eh, 
Mr.  Richard  1  The  morals  of  the  Marks  you  know,  sir — 
‘  when  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly  ’ — and  all  that— eh, 
Mr.  Richard  1  ” 

“  An>iher  young  man,  who  belongs  to  Witherden’s  too, 
or  half  belongs  there,”  returned  Richard.  “  Kit,  they  call 
him.” 

“  Kit,  eh  !  ”  said  Brass.  “  Strange  name — name  of  a 
dancing-master's  fiddle,  eh,  Mr.  Richard  1  Ha,  ha!  Kit’s 
there,  is  he  1  oh  !  ” 

Dick  looked  at  Miss  Sally,  wondering  that  she  'did  n’t 
check  this  uncommon  exuberance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Samp¬ 
son  ;  but  as  ehe  made  no  attempt  to  do  so,  and  rather  ap¬ 
peared  to  exhibit  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  it,  he  concluded 
that  they  had  just  been  cheating  somebody,  and  receiving 
the  bill. 

“  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  Mr.  Richard,”  said  Brass, 
taking  a  letter  from  his  desk,  “just  to  step  over  to  Peck 
ham  Rye  with  that  1  There ’s  no  answer,  but  it ’s  rather 
particular  and  should  go  by  hand.  Charge  the  office  with 
your  coach  hire  back,  you  know  ;  do  n’t  spare  the  office  ; 
get  as  much  out  of  it  as  you  can— clerk’s  motto — Eh,  Mr. 
Richard  1  Ha,  ha  !  ” 

Mr.  Swiveller  solemnly  doffed  the  aquatic  j  --cket,  put  on 
his  coat,  took  down  his  hat  from  its  peg,  pocketed  the  let¬ 
ter,  and  departed  Directly  he  was  gone,  uproae  Miss  Sally 
Bra^^s,  and  smiling  sweetly  at  her  brother  (who  nodded  and 
smote  his  nose  in  return)  withdrew  also. 

Sampson  Brass  was  no  sooner  left  ulone,  than  he  set  the 
offlee  door  wide  open,  and  establishing  himself  at  his  desk 
directly  opposite,  so  that  he  could  not  fail  to  see  any  body 
who  came  down  stairs  and  passed  out  at  the  street  door, 
began  to  write  with  extreme  cheerfulness  and  assiduity ; 
humming  as  he  did  so,  in  a  voice  that  was  any  thing  but 
musical,  certain  vocal  snatches  which  appeared  to  have 
reference  to  the  union  between  Church  and  State,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  compounded  of  the  Evening  Hymn  and  God 
save  the  ICing. 

Thu-,  the  attorney  of  Bevis  Marks  sat,  and  wrote,  and 
hnmmed,  for  a  long  time,  except  when  he  stopp-d  to  listen 
with  a  very  cunning  face,  and  hearing  nothing,  went  hum¬ 
ming  louder,  and  writing  slower  than  ever.  At  leng'h,  in 
one  of  those  pauses,  he  heard  his  lodger’s  door  opened  and 
shut,  and  footsteps  coming  down  the  stairs.  Then  Mr. 
Brass  left  off  writing  entirely,  and  with  his  pen  in  his  hand 
hummed  his  very  loudest ;  shaking  his  head  meanwhile 
from  side  to  side  like  a  man  whose  whole  soul  was  in  the 
music,  and  smiling  in  a  manner  quite  seraphic. 

It  was  towards  this  moving  spectacle  that  the  staircase 
and  the  sweet  .rounds  guided  Kit,  on  whose  arrival  before 
his  door,  Mr.  Brass  stopped  his  singing,  but  not  his  smiling, 
and  nodded  affably,  at  the  same  time  beckoning  to  him  with 
his  pen. 

“Kir,” said  Mr.  Brass,  in  the  pleasantest  way  imagina¬ 
ble,  “  how  do  you  do  ?  ” 

Kit  b-iing  rather  shy  of  his  friend,  made  a  suitable  reply, 
and  had  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  street  door  when 
Mr.  Brass  called  him  softly  back. 

“  You  are  not  to  go,  if  you  please,  Kit,”  said  the  attor¬ 
ney  in  a  mysteriiaif  and  yet  bu.-iness-like  way.  “  You  are 
to  step  in  here,  if  you  please  Dear  me,  dear  me  !  When 
I  look  at  you,”  said  the  lawyer,  quitting  his  stool,  and 
■taodiog  before  the  fire  with  his  back  towards  it,  “  1  am 


I  times  that  you  need  n’t  envy  us — you  need  n’t  indeed  !  ” 

I  “  1  don't,  sir,”  said  Kit,  “  though  it  isn’t  for  the  like  of 
me  to  judge  ” 

“  t  >ur  only  consolation.  Kit,”  pursued  the  lawyer,  look- 
I  iiig  at  him  in  a  sort  of  pen.-ive  abstraction,  “is,  that  al- 
i  ihough  we  cannot  turn  away  the  wind,  we  can  soften  it ; 
j  we  can  temper  it,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  shorn  lambs.” 

I  “  Shorn  indeed !  ”  thought  Kit.  *  Pretty  close!”  But 
I  he  did  n't  say  so. 

I  “  On  that  occasion.  Kit,”  said  Mr.  Bra^s  “  on  that  occa- 
{  si»n  that  1  have  just  alluded  to,  1  had  a  hard  battle  with 
J  Mr.  Quilp  (for  Mr.  Quilp  is  a  very  hard  man)  to  obtain 
them  the  indulgence  they  had.  It  might  have  cost  me  a 
I  client.  But  suffering  virtue  inspired  me,  and  1  prevailed.” 

;  “  He ’s  not  so  bad  after  all,”  thought  honest  Kit,  as  the 

I  attorney  purs*d  up  his  lips  and  looked  like  a  man  who  was 
struggling  with  his  belter  feelings. 

“  I  respect  you.  Kit,”  said  Brass  with  emotion.  “I  saw 
!  enough  of  your  conduct  at  that  time  to  respect  you,  ihough 
your  station  is  humble,  and  your  fortune  lowly.  It  is  n’t  the 
.  waistcoat  that  I  look  at.  It  is  the  heart.  The  checks  in 
I  ihe  waistcoat  are  but  the  wires  of  the  cage  But  the  heart 
I  is  the  bird.  Ah  !  How  many  such  birds  are  perpetually 
I  moulting,  and  putting  their  beaks  through  the  wiresto  peck 
at  all  mankind  !  ” 

I  This  poetic  figure,  which  Kit  took  to  be  in  special  allu- 
!  sion  to  his  own  checked  waistcoat,  quite  overcame  him  ; 
Mr.  Brass’s  voice  and  manner  added  not  a  littU  to  its  ef* 
feet,  for  he  discoursed  with  all  the  mild  austerity  of  a  her¬ 
mit,  and  wanted  but  a  cord  round  the  waist  of  his  rusty  sur- 
lout,  and  a  skull  on  the  chimney-piece,  to  be  completely  set 
up  in  that  line  of  business 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Sampson,  smiling  a*  good  men  smile 
when  they  conip<isaionate  their  own  weakness  or  that  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  “this  is  wide  of  the  bull’s-vye. 
You  ’re  to  take  that,  if  you  please.”  As  he  spoke,  he  point¬ 
ed  to  a  couple  of  half-crowns  upon  the  det-k. 

Kit  looked  at  the  coins,  and  then  at  Sampson,  and  heat- 
tatrd. 

“  For  yourself,”  said  Brass. 

“  From - ” 

!  “  No  matter  about  the  person  they  came  from,”  replied 

:  the  lawyer.  “Say  me,  if  you  like.  We  have  eccentric 
I  friends  overhead.  Kit,  and  we  musn’t  ask  questions  or  talk 
I  too  much— you  understand.  You’re  to  take  them,  that  ’* 

I  all  ;  and  between  you  and  me,  I  don't  think  they  *11  be  the 
!  Ia.st  you  ’ll  have  lo  tak^*  from  the  same  place.  I  hope  not. 
j  Good  bye.  Kit.  Good  bye !  ” 

I  With  many  thanks,  and  many  more  self-reproaches  for 
I  having  on  such  slpjht  grounds  su.^pected  one  who  in  their 
I  very  first  conversation  turned  out  such  adiffi  rent  man  from 
,  whiit  he  h.id  supposed.  Kit  took  the  money  and  made  the 
I  best  of  his  way  home.  Mr.  Brass  remained  airing  himself 
I  at  the  fire ;  aud  resumed  his  vocal  exercise,  and  his  ser¬ 
aphic  smile,  simultaneously 

“  May  I  come  in  1  ’’  said  Mis*  Sally,  peeping. 

“  Oh  yes,  you  may  come  in,”  returned  her  brother. 

“Ahem  V*  coughed  Miss  Bra-ss,  interrogatively. 

“  Yes,”  returned  Sampson,  “  I  should  say  as  good  aa 

I  done.”  - 

CHAPTER  LVIl. 

Mr.  Chuckster’s  indignant  apprehensions  were  not  wdth- 
I  out  foundation  Certainly  the  friendship  between  the  sin- 
1  2le  gentleman  and  Mr.  Garland.was  not  suffered  to  cool, 

'  but  had  a  rapid  growth  and  fiourished  exceedingly.  They 
:  were  soon  in  habits  of  constant  intercourse  and  communi- 
I  cation  ;  and  the  single  gentleman  laboring  at  this  time  un- 
I  der  a  slight  attack  of  illness — the  oens«quence  most  proba- 
;  bly  of  his  late  excited  feelings  and  subsequent  disappoint- 
j  rnent — furnished  a  reason  for  their  holding  yet  more  fre- 
I  qiient  correspondence  ;  so  that  some  one  of  the  inmates  of 
I  Abel  Cottage,  Finchley,  came  backw’ards  and  forwards  be 
j  tween  that  place  and  Bevis  Marks,  almost  every  day. 
j  As  the  pony  had  now  thrown  off  all  disguise,  and  with- 
;  out  any  mincing  of  the  matter  or  beating  almut  the  bn^h, 
j  sturdily  refused  to  be  driven  by  anybody  but  Kit,  it  generally 
I  happened  that  whether  old  Mr.  Garland  came,  or  Mr.  Abel, 

^  Kit  waa  of  the  party.  Of  all  messages  and  inquiries.  Kit 
I  was  in  right  of  his  posiuoiLtfie  bearer}  thus  It  came  aLeut 
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Maittr  JIutnphr€y*s  Clock  : 


that,  while  the  single  gentleman  remained  indisposed,  Ki 
turned  into  Bvvis  Marks  every  morning  with  nearly  aamuch 
regularity  as  the  CJeneral  Postman. 

Mr.  .Sampson  Brass,  who  no  doubt  had  his  reasons  for 
looking  sharply  about  him,  soon  learnt  to  distinguish  the 
pony’s  trot  and  the  clatter  of  the  little  chaise  at  the  cornar 
of  the  street.  Whenever  this  sound  reached  his  ears,  he 
would  immediately  lay  down  his  pen  and  fall  to  rubbing  his 
hands  and  exhibiting  the  greatest  glee. 

“Ha,  ha!”  he  would  cry.  “Here’s  the  pony  again 
Most  remarkable  pony,  extremely  docile,  eh,  Mr.  Richard, 
eh,  sir  ?  ’’ 

Dick  would  return  some  mattcr*of-course  reply,  and  Mr. 
Brass,  standing  on  the  bottom  rail  of  his  stool,  so  as  to  get 
a  view  of  the  street  over  the  top  of  th#  window  blind, 
would  take  an  observation  of  ths’visitora. 

“  The  old  gentleman  again!’’  he  would  exclaim,  “a  very 
prepossessing  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Richard — charming  coun¬ 
tenance  sir — extremely  calm — benevolence  in  every  feature, 
sir.  He  quite  realises  my  idea  of  King  Lear,  as  he  a})- 
peared  when  in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  Mr.  Kichard — 
the  same  good-humor,  the  same  white  hair  and  partial  bald¬ 
ness,  the  same  liability  to  be  imposed  upi»n.  Ah  !  A  sweet 
subject  for  contemplation  sir,  very  sweet !  ’’ 

Then,  Mr.  Garland  having  alighted  and  gone  np-stairs, 
Sampson  would  nod  and  smile  to  Kit  from  the  window,  and 
presently  walk  out  into  the  street  to  greet  him,  when  some 
such  conversation  as  the  following  would  ensue. 

“Admirably  groomed.  Kit’’ — Mr.  Brass  is  patting  the 
pony — “does  you  great  credit — amaxingly  sleek  and  bright 
to  be  sure.  He  literally  looks  as  if  he  had  been  varnished 
all  over.’’ 

Kit  touches  his  hat,  smiles,  pats  the  pony  himself,  and 
expresses  his  conviction,  “  that  Mr.  brzisa  will  not  find  many 
like  him.’’ 

“  A  beautiful  animal  indeed  !  ’’  cries  Brass.  “  Sagacious 
too  !  ’’ 

“  Bless  you  ?  ’’  replies  Kit,  “  he  knows  what  you  say  to 
him  as  well  as  a  Christian  does.’’ 

“  Does  he  indeed  !’’  cries  Brass,  who  has  heard  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  place  from  the  same  person  in  the  same 
words  a  dozen  times,  bat  is  paralysed  with  astonishment 
notwithstanding.  “  Dear  me  !  ’’ 

“  I  little  thought  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  sir,’’  says  Kit, 
pleased  with  the  attorney’s  strong  interest  in  his  favorite, 
“  that  I  should  come  to  be  as  intimate  with  him  as  I  am 

BOW.’’ 

“Ah  I”  rejoins  Mr.  Brass,  brim-full  of  moral  precepts  and 
love  of  virtue.  “  A  charming  subject  of  reflection  for  you, 
very  charming.  A  subject  of  proper  pride  and  congratula¬ 
tion,  Christopher.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  I  always 
find  it  so  myself.  I  lost  forty-seven  pound  ten  by  being  hon¬ 
est  this  morning.  But  it ’s  all  gain,  it ’s  all  gain  !  ’’ 

Mr.  Brass  slyly  tickles  his  nose  with  his  pen,  and  looks  at 
Kit  with  the  water  standing  in  his  eyes.  Kit  thinks  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  good  man  who  belied  his  appearance,  that 
man  is  Sampson  Brass. 

“  A  man,’’  says  Sampson,  “  who  loses  forty-seven  pound 
ten  in  one  morning  by  his  honesty,  is  a  man  to  be  envied. 
If  it  had  been  eighty  pound,  the  luxuriousness  of  feeling 
would  have  been  increased.  Every  pound  lost  would  have 
been  a  hundred  weight  of  happiness  gained.  The  still, 
small  voice,  Christopher,*’  cries  Brass  smiling,  and  tapping 
himself  on  the  bosom,  “  is  a  singing  comic  songs  within  me, 
and  ail  is  happiness  and  joy  !’’ 

Kit  is  so  improved  by  the  conversation,  and  finds  it  go  so 
completely  home  to  his  feelings,  that  he  is  considering  what 
he  shall  say,  when  Mr.  G%rland  appears.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  is  helped  into  the  chaise  with  great  obsequiousness  by 
Mr.  Sampson  Brass}  and  the  pony,  after  shaking  his  head 
several  times,  and  standing  for  three  or  four  minutes  with 
all  his  four  legs  planted  firmly  on  ths  ground  as  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  never  to  stir  from  that  spot,  but  there  to 
live  and  die,  suddenly  darts  oflf  without  the  smallest  notice, 
St  the  rate  of  twelve  English  miles  an  hour.  Then  Mr. 
Brass  and  his  sister  (who  has  joined  him  at  the  door)  ex¬ 
change  an  odd  kind  of  smile — not  at  all  a  pleasant  one  in 
its  expression — and  return  to  the  society  of  Mr.  Richard 
Swiveller,  who,  during  their  absence,  has  been  regaling 
himself  with  various  feats  of  pantomime,  and  is  discovered 
at  bis  desk,  in  a  very  flushed  and  heated  condition,  violently 
scratchihg  out  nothing  with  half  a  penknife. 

Whenever  Kit  came  alone,  and  without  the  chaine,  it  al> 


I  ways  happened  that  Sanipson  Brass  was  reminded  of  s«iue 
mWioii, culling  Mr.  Swiveller,  if  not  to  Peckham  Rye  again, 

I  at  all  events  to  some  pretty  distant  place  from  which  he 
,  could  not  be  expected  to  return  for  two  or  three  hours,  or 
j  in  all  probability  a  much  longer  period,  as  that  gentleman 
i  was  not,  to  say  the  truth,  renowned  for  using  great  expedi- 
I  tion  on  such  occasions,  but  rather  for  protracting  and  spin- 
,  ning  out  the  time  to  the  very  utmost  limit  of  possibility. 

:  Mr.  Swiveller  out  of  sight,  Miiss  Sally  immediately  with- 
!  drew.  Mr.  Brass  would  then  set  the  oftice-door  wide  open, 
j  hum  his  old  tune  with  great  gayety  of  heart,  and  smile  se- 
I  raphically  tis  before.  Kit  coming  down-stairs  would  be 
'  called  in ;  entertained  with  some  moral  and  agreeable  con- 
!  versation  ;  perhaps  entreated  to  mind  the  office  for  an  in¬ 
stant  while  Mr.  Brass  stepped  over  the  way  ;  and  afterward 
i  presented  with  one  or  two  half-crowns  as  the  case  might 
I  be.  This  occurred  so  often,  that  Kit,  nothing  doubting  but 
that  they  came  from  the  single  gentleman,  who  had  already 
;  rewarded  his  mother  with  great  liberality,  could  not  enough 
!  admire  his  generosity ;  and  bought  so  many  cheap  presents 
'  for  her,  and  for  littU  Jacob,  and  for  the  baby,  and  for  Bar¬ 
bara  to  boot,  that  one  or  other  of  them  was  having  some 
new  trifle  every  day  of  their  lives. 

I  While  these  acts  and  deeds  were  in  progress  in  and  out 
of  the  office  of  Sampson  Brass,  Richard  Swiveller,  being 
I  often  left  alone  therein,  began  to  find  the  time  hang  heavy 
on  his  hands.  For  the  better  preservation  of  his  cheerful- 
I  ness  therefore,  and  to  prevent  his  faculties  from  rusting,  he 
provided  himself  with  a  cribbage-board  and  pack  of  cards, 

!  and  accustomed  himself  to  play  at  cribbage  with  a  dummy, 

!  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  sometimes  even  fifty  thousand  pounds 
I  a  side, besides  many  hazardous  bets  to  a  considerable  amount. 

I  As  these  games  were  very  silently  conducted,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  Mr.  Swiveller 
began  to  think  that  on  those  evenings  when  Mr.  and  Miss 
Brass  were  out  (and  they  often  went  out  now  )  he  heard  a 
I  kind  of  snoring  or  hard-breathing  sound  in  the  direction  of 
the  door,  which  it  occurred  to  him,  after  some  reflection, 
must  proceed  from  the  small  servant,  who  always  had  a 
I  cold  from  damp  living.  Looking  intently  that  way  one  night, 
he  plainly  distinguished  an  eye  gleaming  and  glistening  at 
the  keyhole  ;  and  having  now  no  doubt  that  his  suspicions 
were  correct,  he  stole  softly  to  the  door,  and  pounced  upon 
her  before  she  was  aware  of  his  approach. 

“  Oh  !  I  did  n’t  mean  any  harm,  indeed.  Upon  my  word 
I  did  n’t,’’  cried  the  small  servant,  struggling  like  a  much 
larger  one.  “  It ’s  so  very  dull,  down  stairs.  Please  do  n’t 
tell  upon  me;  please  do  n’t.” 

“  Tell  upon  you  !  ”  said  Dick.  “  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  were  looking  through  the  keyhole  for  company  1  ” 

“  Yes,  upon  my  word  I  was,”  replied  the  small  servant. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  cooling  your  eye  there  1  ” 
said  Dick. 

“  Oh,  ever  since  you  first  began  to  play  them  cards,  and 
long  before.” 

Vague  recollections  of  several  fantastic  exercises  with 
which  he  had  refreshed  himself  after  the  fatigues  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  all  of  which,  no  doubt,  the  small  servant  was  a 
party,  rather  disconcerted  ^r.  Sw’iveller  ;  but  he  was  not 
very  sensitive  on  such  points,  and  recovered  himself  speedily 

“  Well — come  in” — he  said,  after  a  little  consideration. 
“Here — sit  down,  and  I  ’ll  teach  you  how  to  play.” 

“  Oh  !  I  durst  n’t  do  it,”  rejoined  the  small  servant ; 
“  Miss  Sally  ’d  kill  me,  if  she  know’d  I  came  up  here.” 

“  Hav«  you  got  a  fire  down  stairs  1  ”  said  Dick. 

“A  very  little  one,”  replied  the  small  servant. 

“  Miss  Sally  could  n’t  kill  me  if  she  know’d  I  went  down 
there,  so  I’ll  come,”  said  Richard,  putting  the  cards  into 
his  pocket.  “  Why  how  thin  you  are !  What  do  you 
mean  by  it  1” 

“  It  an’t  my  fault.” 

“  Could  you  eat  any  bread  and  meat  1  ”  said  Dick,  tak¬ 
ing  down  his  hat.  “Yes'!  Ah!  I  thought  so.  Did  you 
ever  taste  beer  !  ” 

“I  had  a  sip  of  it  once,”  said  the  small  servant. 

“  Here ’s  a  state  of  things !  ”  cried  Mr.  Swiveller,  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  “  She  never  tasted  it — it  can’t  be 
tasted  in  a  sip !  Why,  how  old  are  you! ” 

“  I  do  n’t  know. 

Mr.  Swiveller  opened  his  eyes  veiy  wide,  and  appeared 
thoughtful  for  a  moment ;  then  bidding  the  child  mind  the 
door  untill  he  came  back,  vanished  straightway. 

I  ftesently  be  returned*  iuiipwed  by  the  in>y  from  the  put^ 
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lie  house,  who  bore  in  one  hand  a  plate  of  bread  and  beef,  j 
and  in  the  other  a  fi^eat  pot,  filled  with  some  very  fragrant  | 
compound,  which  sent  forth  a  grateful  steam,  and  was  in¬ 
deed  choice  purl,  made  after  a  particular  recipe  which  Mr.  | 
9<vivelter  had  imparted  to  the  landlord  at  a  period  when  he 
was  deep  in  his  books  and  desirous  to  conciliate  his  friend-  j 
siiip.  Relieving  the  boy  of  his  burden  at  the  door,  and  , 
chargingi  his  little  companion  to  fasten  it  to  prevent  sur-  ' 
prise,  Mr.  Swiveller  followed  her  into  the  kitchen. 

“There!”  said  Richard,  putting  the  plate  before  her.  : 
*' First  of  all,  clear  that  oti',  and  then  you'll  see  what’s  | 
next” 

“  Next,”  said  Dick,  handing  the  purl,  “take  a  pull  at  ; 
that ;  but  moderate  your  transports,  you  know,  for  you  're  j 
not  used  to  it.  Well,  is  it  good  1  ”  I 

“Oh  !  is  n’t  it  I”  said  the  small  servant.  l 

Mr.  Swiveller  appeared  gratified  beyond  all  expression  ! 
by  this  reply,  and  took  a  long  draught  himself,  steadfastly  | 
regarding  his  companion  while  he  did  so.  These  prelimin-  | 
aries  disposed  of,  he  applied  himself  to  teaching  her  the  i 
game,  which  she  soon  learnt  tolerably  well,  being  both  | 
sharp-witted  and  cunning.  | 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  putting  two  sixpences  into  j 
a  saucer,  and  trimming  the  wretched  candle,  when  the  | 
cards  had  been  cut  and  dealt,  “those  are  th«  stakes.  Ifj 
you  win,  you  get  ’em  all.  If  I  win,  I  get  ’em.  To  make  ; 
it  seem  more  real  and  pleasant,  1  shall  call  you  the  Mar-  j 
chioness  ;  do  you  hear  “?  ”  j 

The  small  servant  nodded. 

“  Then,  Marchioness,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  “  fire  away  !” 

The  Marchioness,  holding  her  cards  very  tight  in  both 
hands,  considered  which  to  play,  and  Mr  Swiveller,  assum¬ 
ing  the  gay  and  fashionable  air  which  such  society  required, 
took  another  pull  at  the  tankard,  and  waited  for  her  lead. 

CPAPTER  LXVIIL 

Mr.  Swiveller  and  his  partner  played  several  rubbers  with 
varying  success,  until  the  loss  of  three  sixpences,  the  grad¬ 
ual  sinking  of  the  purl,  and  the  striking  ef  ten  o’clock, 
combined  to  render  that  gentleman  mindful  of  the  flight  of 
Time,  and  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  before  Mr. 
Sampson  and  Miss  Sally  Brass  returned  j 

“  With  which  object  in  view.  Marchioness,”  said  Mr.  j 
Swiveller  gravely,  “  I  shall  ask  your  ladyship’s  permission 
to  put  the  board  in  my  pocket,  and  to  retire  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  when  1  have  finished  this  tankard  ;  merely  observing. 
Marchioness,  that  since  life  like  a  river  is  flowing,  I  care  not 
how  fast  it  rolls  on,  ma’am,  on,  while  such  purl  on  the  bank 
still  is  growing,  and  such  eyes  light  the  waves  as  they  run. 
Marchioness,  your  health  You  will  excuse  my  wearing 
my  hat,  but  the  palace  is  damp,  and  the  marble  flour  is — if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression — sloppy.’’ 

As  a  precaution  against  this  latter  inconvenience,  Mr. 
Swiveller  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  with  his  feet  on 
the  hob,  in  which  attitude  he  now  gave  utterance  to  these 
apologetic  observations,  and  slowly  sipped  the  last  choice 
drops  of  nectar. 

“  The  Baron  Sampsono  Brasso  and  his  fair  sister  are 
(you  tell  me)  at  the  Play  T*  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  leaning 
his  left  arm  heavily  upon  the  table,  and  raising  his  voice 
and  his  right  leg  after  the  manner  of  a  theatrical  bandit. 

The  Marchioness  nodded. 

“  Ha !”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  wdth  a  portentous  frown. 
“ ’Tis  well  Marchioness! — but  no  matter.  Some  wine 
there.  Ho  !”  He  illustrated  these  melo-dramatic  morsels 
by  handing  the  tankard  to  himself  with  great  humility, 
receiving  it  haughtily,  drinking  from  it  thirstily, and  smack¬ 
ing  his  lips  fiercely. 

The  small  servant,  who  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
theatrical  conventionalities  as  Mr.  Swiveller  (having  indeed 
never  seen  a  play,  or  heard  one  spoken  of,  except  by 
chance  through  chinks  of  doors  and  in  other  forbidden 
places),  was  rather  alarmed  by  demonstrations  ^  novel  in 
their  nature,  and  showed  her  concern  so  plainly  in  her 
looks,  that  Mr.  Swiveller  felt  it  necessary  to  discharge  his 
brigand  manner  fur  one  more  suitable  to  private  life,  as  he 
asked : 

“  Do  they  often  go  where  glory  waits  ’em,  and  leave  you 
here  1  ” 

**  Oh,  yee  ;  I  believe  you  they  do,”  returned  the  small 
aeryant.  “  Miss  Sally's  such  a  one-er  for  that,  she  is.” 

**  Such  a  what  1”  eaid  Dick. 

**  Such  a  one-er,”  returned  the  Marchioness. 
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After  s  moment’s  reflection,  Mr.  Swiveller  delertnified 
to  forego  his  responsible  duty  of  setting  her  right,  and  to 
sutler  her  to  talk  on  ;  as  it  was  evidvnt  that  her  tongue 
was  loosened  by  the  purl,  and  her  opportunities  for  conver¬ 
sation  w'ere  not  so  frequent  as  to  render  a  momentary  check 
of  little  consequence. 

“  They  sometimes  go  to  see  Mr.  Quilp,”  said  the  small 
servant  w’ith  a  shrewd  look  ;  “  they  go  to  a  many  places, 
ble&s  you  ” 

“  Is  Mr  Bruss  a  wnnner  I”  said  Dick. 

“  Not  half  what  Misw  Sally  is,  he  isn ’t,”  replied  the 
small  stTvant,  shaking  her  head.  “  Bless  you,  he ’d  never 
do  anything  without  her.” 

“  Oh  !  He  wouldn ’t  wouldn’t  he  1”  said  Dick. 

“  Miss  Sully  keeps  him  in  such  order,”  said  the  small 
servant ;  “  he  always  asks  her  advice,  he  does ;  and  he 
catches  it  sometimes.  Bless  you,  you  wouldn ’t  believe 
how  much  he  catches  it  ” 

“  I  suppose,”  said  Dick,  “  that  they  consult  together  a 
good  deal,  and  talk  about  a  great  many  people — about  me, 
for  in.stance,  sometimes,  eh.  Marchioness  1” 

The  Marchioness  nodded  atiiazingly. 

“  Complimentary  1”  said  Mr.  Swiveller. 

The  Marchioness  changed  the  motion  of  her  head, 
which  hud  nut  yet  left  off  nodding,  and  suddenly  began  to 
shake  it  from  side  to  side  with  a  vehemence  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  dislocate  her  neck. 

“  Humph  !”  Dick  muttered.  “  Would  it  be  any  breach 
of  confidence,  Marchioness,  to  relate  what  they  say  of  the 
humble  individual  who  has  now  the  honor  to  1” 

“  Miss  Sally  says  you  ’re  a  funny  <chap,”  replied  his 
friend. 

“Well,  Marchioness,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  “  that ’s  not 
uncomplimentary.  Merriment,  Marchioness,  is  not  a  bad 
or  degrading  quality.  Old  King  Cole  was  himself  a  meriy 
old  soul,  if  we  may  put  any  faith  in  the  pages  of  history.” 

“  But  she  says,”  pursued  his  companion,  “  that  you  an ’t 
to  be  trusted.” 

“  Why,  really.  Marchioness,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  thouplit- 
fully  ;  “  several  ladies  and  gentlemen — not  exactly  profes¬ 
sional  persons,  but  tradespeople,  ma’am,  tradespeople — 
have  made  the  same  remark.  The  obscure  citizen  who 
keeps  the  hotel  over  the  way,  inclined  strongly  to  that 
opinion  to-night  when  I  ordered  him  to  prepare  the  banquet. 
It ’s  a  popular  prejudice.  Marchioness;  and  yet  I  am  sure  I 
don ’t  know  why,  for  I  have  been  trusted  in  my  time  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I  never  for- 
j  sook  my  trust  until  it  deserted  me — never.  Mr.  Brass  is  of 
I  the  same  opinion,  I  suppose  1” 

I  His  friend  nodded  again,  with  a  cunning  look,  which 
I  seemed  to  liint  that  Mr.  Brass  held  stronger  opinions  on  the 
subject  than  his  sister ;  and  seeming  to  recollect  herself, 
j  added  imploringly,  “  But  don  ’i  you  ever  tell  upon  me,  or 
I  shall  be  beat  to  death  ” 

I  “  Marchwiness,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  rising,  “  the  w’ord 
.  of  a  gentleman  is  as  good  as  his  bond — sometimes  better  ; 

I  as  in  the  present  case,  where  his  bend  might  prove  but  a 
I  doubtful  sort  of  security.  I  am  your  friend,  and  I  hope 
I  we  shall  play  many  more  rubbers  together  in  this  same  sa- 
j  loon.  But,  Marchioness,”  added  Richard,  stopping  in  his 
i  way  to  the  door,  and  wheeling  slowly  round  upon  the  small 
I  servant,  who  was  following  with  the  candle  ;  “  it  occurs  to 
me  that  you  must  be  in  the  constant  habit  of  airing  yoir 
I  «ye  at  keyholes,  to  know  all  this.” 

j  “  I  only  wanted,”  replied  the  trembling  Marchioness,  “  to 
know  where  the  key  of  the  safe  was  hid  ;  that  was  all ;  and 
j  I  wouldn’t  have  taken  much,  if  I  had  found  it — only  enough 
j  to  squench  my  hunger.” 

j  “You  didn’t  find  it,  then  1”  said  Dick.  “  But  of  course 
you  did  n’t,  or  you ’d  be  plumper,  (iood  night,  Marchion 
-ess.  Fare  thee  well,  and  if  for  ever,  then  for  ever  fare 
'  thee  well — and  put  up  the  chain.  Marchioness,  in  case  of 
'  accidents.” 

j  With  this  parting  injunction,  Mr  Swiveller  emerged  from 
,  the  house  ;  and  feeling  that  he  had  by  this  time  taken  quite 
'  as  much  to  drink  as  promised  to  be  good  for  his  constitu* 
j  tion,(purl  being  a  rather  strong  and  heady  compound,)  wise- 
!  ly  resolved  to  betake  himself  to  his  lodgings,  and  to  bed  at 
!  once.  Homeward  he  went  ther*  fore  ;  and  his  apartments 
'  (for  he  still  retained  the  plural  fiction)  being  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  office,  he  was  soon  seated  in  his  own 
bed-chamber,  where,  having  pulled  off  one  boot  and  forgot- 
1  ten  the  other,  be  fell  into  deep  cogitation. 
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“  This  MarchionesB,”  said  Mr.  Swivell«*r,  folding  his 
arms,  is  a  very  extraordinary  person — surrounded  by  myste¬ 
ries,  ignorant  of  the  taste  of  beer,  unacquainted  with  her 
her  own  name  (which  is  less reinarkablr,)  and  taking  a  lim¬ 
ited  view  of  society  through  the  keyholes  of  the  doors — can  ' 
these  things  be  her  destiny,  or  has  some  unknown  person  ' 
started  an  opposition  to  the  degrees  of  fate  1  It  is  a  most 
iu>crutable  and  unmitigated  staggerer  !  ” 

When  his  meditations  had  attainud  this  satisfactory  point, 
he  became  awxre  of  his  remaining  boot,  of  which,  wjth  un-  : 
impaired  solemnity  he  proceeded  to  divest  himself;  shaking 
hi<  head  with  exceeding  gravity  all  the  time,  and  sighing  ^ 
deeply.  | 

“  i'hese  rubbers,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  putting  on  his  night-  ■ 
cap  in  exactly  ihe  same  style  as  he  wore  his  hat,  “  remind 
me  of  the  nutrimonial  Hrei-ide.  Chepg’s  wife  plays  crib* 
bage  ;  all  fours  likewise.  She  rings  the  changes  on  ’em  | 
now.  Fr«*m  sport  to  sport  they  hurry  her,  to  bani  h  her  j 
regrets,  and  when  they  win  a  smili*  from  her,  they  think  i 
that  she  forgets — but  she  don’t,  lly  this  time,  I  should  I 
say,”  added  Richard,  getting  his  left  cheek  into  profile,  and  ! 
looking  complacently  at  the  reflection  of  a  very  little  scrap  , 
of  whi'ker  in  the  looking-glass;  ‘‘by  this  time.  I  should  ' 
say,  the  iron  has  entered  into  her  soul  It  serves  her  right  j 

Melting  from  this  stvrn  and  obdurate,  into  the  tender  and  | 
pathetic  rnrmd,  Mr.  Swiveller  groaned  a  litile,  walki-d  wild-  i 
ly  up  and  down,  and  even  made  a  show  of  tearing  his  hair  ' 
which  howevwr  he  thought  better  of,  and  wrenched  the  i 
tassel  from  his  nightcap  instead.  At  la?t,  nn  lressing  him- 
■elf  with  a  gloomy  resobition,  he  got  into  bed.  | 

Some  men  in  his  blighted  position  would  have  taken  to 
drinking;  but  us  Mr  Swiveller  had  taken  to  that  before,  he 
only  took,  mi  receiving  the  new.**  that  Sophy  Wackles  was 
lost  to  him  for  ever,  to  playing  the  flute  ;  thinking  after  ma¬ 
ture  rwtisiJeration  that  it  was  a  good,  ^ound,  dismal  occu-  ! 
pation,  not  only  in  unison  with  his  own  sad  thoughts,  but  ' 
calculated  to  awaken  a  fellow-Rieling  in  the  bosoms  of  his 
neighbors.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  now  drew 
a  liirle  table  to  his  bedside,  and  arranging  the  light  and  a 
■mill  oblong  music-book  to  the  best  advantage,  took  his 
flute  from  its  box,  and  began  to  play  mo.-t  mournfully. 

•  The  air  was  “  Away  with  inelaneholy  ” — a  composition,  ' 
which,  when  it  is  played  very  slow’ly  on  the  flute  in  bed, 
W'itii  the  further  disadvantage  of  being  by  a  getith  maii  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  in.-truiiient,  who  repeats 
one  note  a  great  many  times  b-fore  he  can  find  the  next, 
has  not  a  lively  efT-ct.  Yet  for  half  the  night,  sr  more,  Mr.  ^ 
Swiveller,  lying  sometimes  on  his  back  with  his  eyes  upon  ■ 
the  ceiling,  and  somt^tiines  half  out  of  bed  to  correct  him-  j 
seif  by  the  book,  played  this  unhappy  tune  over  and 
over  again  ;  never  leaving  ofl,  save  for  a  minute  or  two  at  [ 
a  time,  to  take  breath  and  soliloquize  about  the  Marc  hioness 
and  then  beginning  again  with  renewed  vigor.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  quite  exhausted  his  several  subjects  of  inediia*  I 
tion,  and  had  breathed  into  tne  flute  the  whole  sentiment  of , 
the  purl  down  to  its  very  dregs,  and  had  nearly  maddened 
the  people  of  the  hou?e,  and  at  both  the  nejet  doors,  and  j 
over  the  way, — that  he  shut  up  the  music-book,  extinguish-  | 
ed  the  candle,  and  finding  himself  greatly  lightened  and 
relieved  in  his  mind,  turned  round,  and  fell  asleep.  j 

He  awoke  in  the  morning,  much  lefreshed  ;  and  having 
taken  half  an  hour’s  exercise  on  the  flute,  and  (>raciously 
received  a  notice  to  quit  from  his  landlady,  w  ho  had  been  | 
in  waiting  on  the  stairs  fur  that  purpose  since  the  dawn  of, 
day,  repaired  to  Uevis  Marks  ;  where  the  beautiful  Sally  i 
w’as  already  at  her  post,  bearing  in  her  looks  a  radiance  j 
mild  a.*^  that  w’hich  beameth  front  the  virgin  moon.  j 

Mr.  Swiveller  acknowledged  her  presence  by  a  nod,  and  j 
exchanged  his  coat  for  the  aquatic  jacket ;  which  usually 
took  some  time  fitting  on,  for  in  consequence  of  a  tightness 
in  the  sleeves,  it  was  only  to  be  got  into  by  a  series  of  strug¬ 
gles.  This  dilHculty  overcome,  he  look  his  seat  at  ihv  | 
desk. 

**  I  say,”  quoth  Miss  Brass,  abruptly  breaking  silence. 
••  you  have  ’nt  seen  a  silver  pencil-case  this  morning,  have 
youl  •* 

“  I  did  B*t  meet  many  in  the  street,”  rejoined  Mr.  Swtvel- 
ler.  “Isaw  one — a  stout  pencil-case  of  re-pectable  ap- | 
pearaoee — but  as  be  was  in  company  with  an  elderly  penknife 
and  a  yunag  toothpick,  with  whom  he  was  in  earnest  con¬ 
versation,  1  felt  a  delicacy  in  speaking  to  him.” 

**  No,  but  have  you  1  ”  returned  Mias  Brass.  Seriously, 
you  know.”  ' 


”  What  a  dull  dog  you  must  be  to  ask  me  such  a  question 
terioubly,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller.  ‘‘  Have  n’t  I  this  moment 
come  1  ” 

“Well,  all  I  know  is,”  replied  Miss  Sally,  that  it  ’snot 
to  be  found,  and  that  it  disappeared  one  day  this  week, 
w’hen  I  left  it  o.*.  the  des-k.” 

‘‘ Halloa !”  thought  Richard,  ‘‘I  hope  the  Marchioness 
lias  n’t  been  at  work  here.” 

‘‘  There  was  a  knife  too,”  said  Miss  Sally,  ‘‘  of  the  same 
pattern.  They  werv  given  tome  by  my  father,  years  ago, 
and  are  both  gone.  You  have  n’t  missed  any  thing  your¬ 
self,  have  you  1  ” 

Mr.  Swiveller  involuntarily  clapped  his  hands  to  the 
jacket  to  be  quite  sure  that  itteew  a  jacket  and  not  a  skirted 
coat  ;  and  having  saiisfird  himself  of  the  safety  of  this,  his 
only  moveable  in  Bevis  Marks,  made  answer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

”  It ’s  a  very  unpleasant  thing,  Dick,”  said  Miss  Bra.--s, 
pulling  out  the  tin  box  and  refreshing  herself  with  a  pinch 
ofsiiufl';  but  between  you  and  me — between  friends  you 
know,  f«>r  if  Sammy  know  it,  I  should  iitver  hear  the  last 
of  it — st»me  of  the  oflice  moiie/,  too,  that  has  been  left 
about,  ha.s  gone  in  the  same  w'uy  In  particular.  1  have 
missed  three  half-crowns  at  three  diflereiit  time  .” 

‘‘  You  do  n’t  mean  ih.rt,”  cried  Dick.  ‘‘  Re  careful  what 
you  f<iy,  <»ld  boy,  for  this  is  n  seritms  matter.  ‘‘Are  you 
quite  sure  1  Is  there  no  mistake'?  ” 

‘‘It  is  so,  and  there  can  ‘t  be  any  mistake  at  all,”  rejoia- 
ed  Miss  Rrass  empliutically. 

‘‘ Then  by  Jove,’*  thought  Richard,  laying  down  his  pen, 
‘‘1  am  afraid  the  Marchioness  is  done  over!” 

The  more  he  discussed  the  subject  in  his  thoughts,  the 
more  probuble  it  appeared  to  Dick  that  the  mi.-erable  litile 
servant  was  the  culprit.  When  lie  considered  on  what  a 
spare  allowance  of  food  she  lived,  Imw  neglected  and  un¬ 
taught  she  was,  and  how  her  natural  cunning  had  been 
sharpened  by  necessity  .-inil  privation,  he  scarcely  donbtud 
it.  And  yet  he  pitied  her  .s'.>  much,  and  f-ltso  unwilling  to 
have  a  matter  «d' such  gravity  disiuilting  the  oildily  (>f  their 
acquaintance,  that  he  thought,  and  thought  truly,  that  ra¬ 
ther  than  receive  fifty  pounds  down,  he  would  have  the 
Murchione.-is  proved  innocent. 

While  he  was  plunged  in  very  profound  and  serious  medi¬ 
tation  upon  this  theme,  Miss  ^ally  sat  shaking  her  head 
with  an  air  of  great  iny.«tery  anti  doubt,  w  hen  the  voice  of 
her  brother  Santp^on,  candling  a  cheerful  strain,  w  as  heard 
in  the  passage,  and  the  gentleman  himself,  beaming  with 
virtuous  smiles,  ajipeared 

‘‘Mr.  Richard,  sir,  good  morning.  Here  we  are  again, 
sir,  entering  upon  another  day,  w  ith  our  bodies  strengthened 
by  slumber  and  breakfast,  and  our  spirits  fresh  and  flowing. 
Here  we  are,  Mr  Richard,  rising  with  the  sun  to  run  our 
little  course — our  course  of  duty,  sir — and  like  him  get 
through  our  day’s  work  with  credit  to  ourselves  and  advan¬ 
tage  to  our  fellow  creatures.  A  chartning  reflection,  sir, 
very  charming  ?  ” 

While  he  addressed  his  clerk  in  these  words,  Mr  Brass 
was  somewlo  t  ostenlationsly  engaged  in  miriutely  examin¬ 
ing  and  b>lding  np  against  the  light  a  five-pound  banknote, 
which  he  had  brought  in,  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Richard  not  receiving  his  remarks  with  anything 
like  rnthusiusm,  his  employer  turned  his  eyes  to  his  face, 
and  observed  that  it  wore  a  troubled  expression. 

‘‘  You  're  out  of  spirits,  s  r,”  stiid  Brass  ‘‘  Mr  Richard 
sir,  we  should  fall  to  work  cheeifully,  and  not  in  a  des¬ 
pondent  state  It  becomes  us,  Mr.  Richard,  sir,  to - ” 

Here  the  chaste  Sarah  heaved  a  loud  sigh. 

‘‘  Dear  me  !  ”  said  Mr  Sampson,  ‘‘  you  too !  Is  any  thing 
the  matter  1  Mr  Richard,  sir — ” 

Dick,  glancing  at  Miss  Sally,  saw  that  she  was  making 
signals  to  him,  to  acquaint  her  brother  with  the  subject  of 
their  recent  conversation  As  his  own  position  w-as  not  a 
very  pleasant  one  until  the  matter  was  set  at  rest  one  way 
or  other,  he  did  so  ;  and  Mi.ss  Brass,  plying  her  suufl-box  at 
a  most  wasteful  rate,  corroborated  his  account. 

The  countenance  of  Sampson  fell,  and  anxiety  overspread 
his  features.  Instead  of  passionately  bewailing  the  loss  of 
his  money,  as  Miss  Sally  had  expected,  he  walked  on  tiptoe 
to  the  door,  opened  it,  looked  outside,  shut  it  softly,  returned 
on  tiptoe,  and  satd  in  a  w  hisper, 

‘‘  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  painful  circumstance 
— Mr.  Richard,  sir,  a  most  painful  circumstance.  The 
1  fact  is,  that  1  myself  have  missed  several  small  sums  from 
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the  desk  of  late,  and  have  refrained  from  mentioning  it, 
hoping  that  accident  would  discover  the  oHeiidtr — it  has 
not  done  so.  Sally — Mr.  Richard,  sir — this  is  a  pariicu* 
larly  distressing  affair!” 

As  Sampson  spoke,  he  laid  the  bank-note  upon  the  desk 
among  some  papers,  in  an  absent  manner,  and  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pockets.  Richard  Swiveller  pointed  to  it, 
and  admoni.-hed  him  to  take  it  n,<>. 

“  No,  Mr.  Richard  sir,”  rejoined  Brass  with  emotion, 

“  I  will  not  take  it  up  1  will  let  it  lie  there,  ^ir.  To 
take  it  up,  Mr.  Richard  sir,  would  imply  a  doubt  of  you  ; 
and  in  you  sir,  I  have  unlimited  confidence.  We  will  let 
it  lie  there  sir,  if  you  please,  and  we  will  not  take  it  up  by 

eny  means.”  With  that,  Mr.  Bra.<s  patted  liim  twice  or  all  my  life.  Merry 

thrice  upon  the  shoulder,  in  a  most  friendly  tnanner,  and  1  above  stairs,  eh  I” 

entreated  him  to  believe  that  he  had  as  much  faith  in  his 
honesty  a.s  he  had  in  his  own. 

Although  at  another  time  Mr.  Swiveller  might  have 
looked  upon  this  as  a  doubtful  compliment,  he  felt  it,  under 
the  then-existing  circumstar.ces,  a  gieat  relief  to  be  assured 
that  he  was  not  wrongfully  siispeced.  When  h**  had  made 
a  suitable  reply,  Mr  Brass  wrung  him  by  the  hand,  and  fell 
into  a  brown  study,  as  did  Miss  .'‘ally  likewise.  Richard 
too  remained  in  a  thoughtful  state  ;  fearing  every  tnoment 
to  hear  th'.'  Marchioness  impeached,  and  unable  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  she  must  be  guilty. 

When  th-y  had  severally  remained  in  this  condition  for 
some  min'ite.s.  Miss  Sally  all  at  once  gave  a  loud  rap  upon  i  — You  have  a  mother,  1  think  T 
the  desk  wiih  her  clenched  fi;t,  and  cried,  ”  1  ’ve  hit  it !  ” —  ,  told  me — ” 
as  indeed  she  had,  and  chipped  a  piece  out  of  it  too ;  but 
that  was  not  her  meaning. 

‘‘  Well,”  cried  Bra.ss  anxiou-ly.  “Go  on,  will  youl” 

“  Why,”  replied  his  sifter  with  an  air  of  triumph, 

“hasn’t  there  been  somebody  always  coming  in  and  out 
of  ihi.s  office  for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  ;  hasn’t  that 
somebody  been  left  alone  in  it  somelimes — thanks  to  yt.u  ; 
and  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  somebody  is  ii't  the 
thief!” 

“  What  somebody  1”  blustered  Brass. 

“  Why,  what  do  you  call  him — Kit  1  ” 

Mr  Garland’s  young  man  1  ” 

To  be  sure.” 

“  Never  !  ”  crim'd  Brass.  “  Never.  I  ’ll  not  hear  of  it. 

Don't  tell  me— ’’said  Sampson,  shaking  his  head,  and 
working  with  both  his  hands  as  if  he  were  clearing  away 
ten  thousand  cobwebs.  “I’ll  never  believe  it  of  him. 

Never.” 


stairs  from  the  single  gentleman’s  aparinient,  after  the  lu|)»e 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  Mr.  t>aiiipson  Brass  was  alone 
in  his  office.  He  w’as  not  singing  as  usual,  nor  Mas  he  sealed 
at  his  desk  Then  en  door  showed  him  standing  before 
the  fire  with  his  back  towards  it,  and  looking  so  veiy  strange 
that  Kit  supposed  he  mu^t  ha\e  been  suddenly  taken  ill. 

“  Is  any  thing  the  ii  utter,  sir  ?  ”  said  Kit 

“Matter!”  ciied  Brass.  “No.  Wliy  any  thing  the 
matter  1  ” 

“  V'ou  are  so  very  pale,”  s;id  Kit  “  that  I  should  hardly 
have  known  you.” 

“  Pooh,  pooh !  mere  fancy,”  cried  Brass,  stooping  to 
throw  up  the  cindt  rs.  “  Never  belter  Kit,  iiewr  beiier  in 
too.  lid,  lia !  How  ’s  our  friend, 

“  A  good  deal  better,”  sajd  Kit. 

“  I ’m  glad  to  hear  it,’’  r*  joined  Br'«ss;  “thankful,  I  may 
say.  An  excellent  gentleiiiaii — wi.rihy,  ld»erul,  generous, 
gives  very  little  trouble — an  admirable  lodger.  Ha!  ha! 
Mr.  Garland — he ’s  well,  I  hope.  Kit — and  the  poii> — my 
friend,  mv  pariicular  fiii  nd,  you  know.  Ha  '  ha  !  ” 

Kit  gave  a  satisfactory  account  id' all  the  litile  househi  Id 
at  the  Abel  Cottage.  Mr  Brass,  m  ho  seemed  remarkably 
inatiemive  and  impatient,  mounted  on  h's  stool,  ar.d  luck- 
oiling  him  to  come  nearer,  took  him  by  the  button-hole. 

“  i  have  been  thinking.  Kit,”  said  the  lawyer,  “  tfiat  I 
could  throw  some  little  eiiuduments  into  your  inoiher  sway 

If  I  recollect  right,  you 


“  Oh  yes  sir,  yes,  certainly.” 

“  A  w’idow  1  think  t  an  industrious  widow’  1” 

“  A  harder-working  woman  or  a  better  mother  never 
lived,  sir.” 

“Ah!”  cried  Brass.  “That ’s  affecting,  truly  afreciing 
A  poor  widow  struggling  to  maintain  her  orphans  in  dveeu- 
cy  and  comfort,  is  a  delicious  picture  of  human  g(>odnesa. 
Put  down  your  hat.  Kit.” 

“  Thank  you  sir,  I  must  be  going  directly.” 

"  Put  It  down  while  you  stay,  at  any  rale,”  said  Brass, 
taking  it  from  him,  and  making  some  confusion  among  the 
papers,  in  finding  a  place  for  it  on  ihe  desk.  “  1  wasihink- 
iiig.  Kit,  that  we  have  often  houses  to  let  for  people  we  are 
concerned  for.  Now  you  know  we  ’re  obliged  to  put  peo¬ 
ple  into  those  houses  to  tvke  care  of 'em  — very  often  unde¬ 
serving  people,  that  W’e  can’t  depend  upon  What’s  to 
prevent  our  having  a  person  that  we  can  depvnd  upon,  and 
enjoying  the  delight  of  doing  a  good  action  at  ihe  same 


“  I  i»ay,”  repeated  Mi-«  Brass,  taking  another  pinch  of  i  time  1  Isav,  what ’s  to  prevent  our  employing  this  worthy 


snuff,  “  that  he ’s  the  thief.” 

“  I  say  ”  returned  Sanpson  violently,  “  that  he  is  not. 
What  do  yon  mvan  1  IIow  dare  you  T  Are  characters  to 
be  whi.'pered  away  like  this  1  Do  you  know  that  he’s  the 
honestest  and  faithfullest  feHow  that  ever  lived,  and  that 
he  has  an  irreproachable  good  name  1  Come  in,  come 
in.” 

These  last  words  were  not  addressed  to  Miss  Sally, 
though  they  partook  of  the  tone  in  which  the  indignant  re¬ 
monstrances  that  preceded  them  had  been  uttered.  They 
were  addressed  to  some  person  who  had  knocked  at  the 
olfice-dour  ;  and  they  had  hardly  passed  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Brass,  when  this  very  Kit  himself  looked  in. 

“  Is  the  gentleman  up-stairs  sir,  if  you  please  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Kit  ”  said  Brass,  still  fired  with  an  honest  indig¬ 
nation,  and  frowning  with  knotted  brows  upon  his  sister  ; 
“  Yes  Kit,  he  is.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  Kit,  1  am  rejoiced 
to  see  you.  Look  in  again  as  you  come  down-stairs.  Kit. 
That  lad  a  robber !  ”  cried  Dra.ss  when  he  had  withdrawn, 
**  with  that  frank  and  open  countenance.  I ’d  trust  him 
with  untold  gold  Mr.  Richard  sir,  have  the  goodness  to 
«tep  directly  to  Wrasp  and  Co.’s  in  Broad  Street,  and  in- 
■quire  if  they  have  had  instructions  to  appear  in  Carkem  and 
Painter  'Ihat  lad  a  robber,”  sneered  Sampson,  flushed 
and  bea.ted  with  hi**  wrath  “  Am  I  blind,  deaf,  silly;  do 
I  know  nothing  of  human  nature  when  I  see  it  before  me  1 
Kit  a  robber  !  Bah  !  ” 

Flinging  this  final  interjection  at  Miss  Sally  with  im¬ 
measurable  seorn  and  contempt,  Sampson  Brass  thrust  his 
head  tnto  his  desk  as  if  to  shut  the  base  world  from  his 
view,  and  breathed  defiance  from  under  its  half-closed 
lid.  _ 

CHAPTER  LIX. 

When  Kit,  having  discharged  his  erraad,  came  down 


woman,  your  mother  ?  What  with  one  job  and  unoiher, 
there’s  lodging — and  good  lodging  too — pretty  well  all  the 
year  round,  rent  free,  and  a  weekly  allowance  besides.  Kit, 
that  would  provide  them  with  a  grvaf  many  comforts  they 
don’t  at  present  enjoy.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  I 
Do  you  see  any  objection  1  My  only  desire  is  to  serve  you. 
Kit  ;  ihereforK  if  you  do,  say  so  freely.” 

“  As  Brass  spoke,  he  moved  the  hat  twice  or  thrice,  and 
shuflled  among  the  papers  again,  us  if  in  search  of  some¬ 
thing. 

“  How’  can  T  see  any  objection  to  such  a  kind  offer  sir  *” 
replied  Kit  with  his  whole  heart.  “  I  do  n’t  know  how  to 
thank  you,  sir,  1  do  ii’t  indeed  ” 

“  Why  then,”  said  Bra.ss,  suddenly  turning  upon  him,  and 
thrusting  his  face  close  to  Kit’s  wiih  such  a  repulsive  smile 
that  the  latter,  even  in  the  very  height  of  his  gratitude,  drew 
back  quite  startled.  “  Why,  then,  i/’«  dont  ?  ” 

Kit  looked  at  him  in  some  confusion. 

“  Done,  I  say,”  added  Sampson,  rubbing  hii  hands  and 
veiling  himself  again  in  his  usual  oily  manner.  “  Ha  !  ha  ! 
and  so  you  shall  find  Kit,  so  you  shall  find.  But  dear  me,” 
said  Brass,  what  a  time  Mr.  Richard  is  gone  !  A  sad  loi¬ 
terer  to  be  sure !  Will  you  mind  the  office  one  minute, 
while  I  run  up  stairs  I  Only  one  minute.  I’ll  not  detain 
you  an  instant  longer,  on  any  account.  Kit.” 

Talking  as  he  went,  Mr.  Brass  bustled  out  of  the  office, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  relumed.  Mr.  Swiveller  came 
back  almost  at  the  same  instant;  and  c.8  Kit  was  leaving 
the  room  hastily,  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Miss  Brass  her¬ 
self  encountered  him  in  the  doorway. 

“  Oh  !  ”  sneered  Sally,  looking  affier  him,  as  she  entered. 
“  There  goes  your  pet,  Sammy,  eh  1  ” 

“  Ah !  there  he  goes,”  replied  Brass.  “  My  pet,  if  you 
please  An  honest  fallow,  Mr.  Richard,  sir,  a  wonhy  fel¬ 
low  indeed ! ” 
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“  Hem  '  ”  coughed  Mias  HrtuiH. 

**  1  tell  you,  you  aggravating  vagabond,'’  Raid  the  angry 
Sampaon,  **  that  I 'd  atake  iny  life  upon  hia  honeaty.  Arn  1 
always  to  be  baited,  and  beset,  by  your  mean  auRpicional 
Have  you  no  regard  for  true  merit,  you  malignant  fellow  1 
If  you  come  to  that,  I’d  sooner  suspect  your  honesty  than 
his.” 

Mias  Sally  pulled  out  the  tin  snuff-box,  and  took  a  long, 
slow  pinch,  regarding  her  brother  with  a  steady  gaze  all  the 
time. 

“She  drives  me  wild,  Mr.  Ri-hard,  sir,”  said  Brass, 
“  she  exasperates  me  beyond  all  bearing.  I  am  heated  and 
excited,  sir,  1  know  1  am.  These  are  not  business  man- 
nerH,  sir,  nor  business  looks,  but  she  carries  me  out  of  my¬ 
self.” 

“  Why  do  n’t  you  leave  him  alone  I  ”  said  Dick. 

“  Becausi'  she  can ’t  sir,  retorted  Brass;  because  to  ehafe 
and  vex  me  is  a  part  of  her  nature,  sir,  and  she  will  and 
must  do  It,  or  I  don’t  believe  she’d  have  h*'T  health.  But 
never  mind,”  said  Brass,  “  never  mind.  I’ve  carried  my 
point.  1  ’ve  shown  my  confidence  in  the  lad.  He  has 
minded  the  office  again.  Ha  ha  !  Ugh,  you  viper!  ” 

The  beautiful  virgin  took  another  pinch,  and  put  the 
snuffbox  in  her  pocket;  still  looking  at  her  brother  with 
perfect  coinpoRiire.” 

“  He  has  minded  the  office  again,”  said  Brass  triumph¬ 
antly;  “  he  has  had  my  confidence,  and  he  shall  continue 
to  have  it ;  he — why,  where ’s  the - ’’ 

“  What  have  you  lost  1  ”  inquired  Mr.  Swiveller. 

“  Dear  me  !  ”  said  Brass,  slapping  all  his  pockets  one  after 
another,  and  looking  into  his  desk,  and  under  it,  and  upon 
it,  and  wildly  tossing  the  papers  about,  “  the  nota,  Mr. 
Richard,  sir,  the  five-pound  note — what  can  have  become 
of  it  T  I  laid  it  down  here — God  bless  me !  ” 

“  What !  ”  cried  Miss  Sully,  starting  up,  clapping  her 
hands,  and  scattering  the  papers  on  the  floor.  “  Gone  ! 
Now  who’s  right  I  Now  who’s  got  it!  Never  mind  five 
pounds — what ’s  five  pounds  I  He ’s  honest  you  know, 
quite  honest.  It  would  be  mean  to  suspect  him.  Do  n’t 
run  after  him.  No,  no,  not  for  the  world  !  ” 

“Is  it  really  gone  though  1”  said  Dick,  looking  at  Brass, 
with  a  face  as  pale  as  his  own. 

“  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Richard,  sir,”  replied  the  lawyer, 
feeling  in  all  his  pockets,  with  looks  of  the  greatest  agita¬ 
tion,  “  I  fear  this  is  a  black  business.  It’s  certainly  gone, 
sir.  What  *8  to  be  done  I  ” 

“  Do  n’t  run  after  him”  said  Miss  Sally,  taking  more 
snuff.  “  Do  n’t  run  after  him  on  any  account.  Give  him 
time  to  get  rid  of  it,  you  know.  It  would  be  cruel  to  find 
him  out !  ” 

Mr.  Swiveller  and  Sampson  Brass  looked  from  Miss  Sally 
to  each  other  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment,  and  theji,  as 
by  one  impulse,  caught  up  their  hats  and  rushed  into  the 
street— darting  along  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  dashii^ 
aside  all  obstructions,  as  though  they  were  running  for  their 
livs. 

It  happened  that  Kit  had  been  running  too,  though  not 
so  fast,  and  having  the  start  of  them  by  some  few  minutes, 
was  a  good  distance  ahead.  As  they  were  pretty  certain 
of  the  road  he  must  have  taken,  however,  and  kept  on  at 
a  great  pace,  they  came  up  with  him,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  taken  breath,  and  was  breaking  into  a  run 
again. 

“  Stop  !  ”  cried  Sampson,  laying  his  hand  on  one  shoul¬ 
der,  while  Mr.  Swiveller  pounced  upon  the  other.  “Not 
so  fast  sir.  Y'ou 're  in  a  hurry  1” 

“  Yes,  I  am,”  said  Kit,  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  in 
great  surprise. 

“  I — I — can  hardly  believe  it,”  panted  Sampson,  “  but 
something  of  value  is  missing  from  the  oflice.  1  hope  you 
don’t  know  what.” 

“Know  what!  good  Heaven,  Mr.  Brass!”  cried  Kit, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot ;  “  you  do  n’t  suppose - ” 

“  No,  no,”  rejoined  Brass  quickly,  “  I  do  n’t  suppose  any 
thing.  Do  n’t  say  /  said  you  did.  You  ’ll  come  back  quiet¬ 
ly,  I  hope  1  ” 

♦‘Of  course  I  will,”  returned  Kit.  “Why  not!” 

“  To  be  sure  !  ”  said  Brass.  “  Why  not  I  I  hope  there 
may  turn  out  to  be  no  why  not.  If  you  knew*  the  trouble 
I ’ve  been  in  this  morning  through  taking  your  part,  Chris¬ 
topher,  you ’d  be  sorry  for  it.” 

“  And  I  am  sure  you  ’ll  be  sorry  for  having  suspected  me 
■ir,”  replied  Kit.  “  Come.  Let  us  make  haste  baok.** 


“  Certainly  !  ”  cried  Brass,  “  the  quicker,  the  better.  Mr. 
Richard — have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  take  that  arm  1  ’ll 
take  this  one.  It ’s  not  easy  walking  three  abreast,  but  un¬ 
der  these  circumstancec  it  must  be  done  sir;  there’s  no 
help  for  it.” 

Kit  did  turn  from  white  to  red,  and  from  red  to  white 
again,  when  they  secured  him  thus,  and  for  a  moment 
reemed  di.-posed  to  resist.  But  quickly  recollecting  him¬ 
self,  and  remembering  that  if  he  made  any  struggle,  he 
would  perhaps  be  dragged  by  the  collar  throii.'Th  the  public 
streets,  he  only  repeated,  w'ith  great  earnestness  and  with 
the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes,  that  they  would  be  sorry  for 
this — and  suffered  them  to  lead  him  off.  While  they  were 
on  the  way  back,  Mr.  Swiveller,  upon  whom  his  present 
functions  sat  very  irksomely,  took  an  opportunity  sf  whis¬ 
pering  in  his  ear  that  if  he  would  confess  his  guilt,  even  by 
so  much  as  a  nod,  and  premise  not  to  do  so  any  more,  he 
would  connive  at  his  kicking  Samp.son  Brass  on  the  shins 
and  escaping  up  a  court ;  but  Kit  indignantly  rejecting  this 
proposal,  Mr.  Richard  had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  hold  him 
tight  until  they  reached  Bevis  Marks,  and  ushered  him  into 
the  presence  of  the  charming  Sarah,  who  immediately  took 
the  precaution  of  locking  the  door. 

“  Now  you  know,”  said  Brass,  “if  this  is  a  case  of  in¬ 
nocence,  it  is  a  case  of  that  description,  Christopher,  where 
the  fullest  disclosure  is  the  best  satisfaction  for  every  body. 
Therefore  if  you’ll  consent  to  an  examination,”  he  demon¬ 
strated  what  kind  of  examination  he  meant  by  turning  back 
the  Cliffs  of  his  coat,  “it  w’ill  be  a  comfortable  and  pleasant 
thing  for  all  parties.” 

“  Search  me,”  said  Kit,  proudly,  holding  up  his  arms. 
“  But  mind,  sir — I  know’  you  ’ll  be  sorry  for  this,  to  the  last 
day  of  your  life.” 

“It  is  certainly  a  very  painful  occurrence,”  said  Brass, 
with  a  sigh,  as  he  dived  into  one  of  Kit’s  pockets,  and  fished 
up  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  small  articles:  “very 
painful.  Nothing  here,  Mr.  Richard,  sir,  all  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Nor  here,  sir.  Nor  in  the  w  aistcoat,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard,  nor  in  the  coat  tails.  So  far  I  am  rejoiced,  1  am  sure.” 

Richard  Swiveller,  holding  Kit's  hat  in  his  hand,  was 
watching  the  proceedings  w  ith  great  interest,  and  bore  up¬ 
on  his  face  the  slightest  possible  indication  of  a  smile,  as 
Brass,  shutting  one  of  his  eyes,  looked  with  the  other  up 
the  inside  of  one  of  the  poor  fellow’s  sleeves,  as  if  it  were 
a  telescope,  when  Sampson  turning  hastily  to  him,  bade 
him  search  the  hat. 

“  Here ’s  a  handkerchief,”  said  Dick. 

“  No  harm  in  that,  sir,”  rejoined  Brass,  applying  his  eye 
to  the  other  sleeve,  and  speaking  in  the  voice  of  one  who 
was  contemplating  an  immense  extent  of  prospect.  “  No 
harm  in  a  handkerchief,  sir,  whatever.  The  faculty  do  n’t 
consider  it  a  healthy  custom,  I  believe,  Mr.  Richard,  to 
carry  one’s  handkerchief  in  one’s  hat — I  have  heard  that  it 
keeps  the  head  too  warm — but  in  every  other  point  of  view, 
it ’s  being  there,  is  extremely  satisfactory — extremely  so.” 

An  exclamation,  at  once  from  Richard  Swiveller,  Miss 
Sally,  and  Kit  himself,  cut  the  lawyer  short.  He  turned  his 
head,  and  saw  Dick  standing  with  the  bank  note  in  his 
hand. 

“  In  the  hat  1”  cried  Brass,  in  a  sort  of  shriek. 

“  Under  the  handkerchief,  and  tucked  beneath  the  lin¬ 
ing,”  said  Dick,  aghast  at  the  discovery. 

Mr.  Brass  looked  at  him,  at  his  sister,  at  the  walls,  at  the 
ceiling,  at  the  door — every  where  but  at  Kit,  who  stood 
quite  stupified  and  motionless. 

“  And  this,”  cried  Sampson,  clasping  his  hands,  “is  the 
world  that  turns  upon  its  own  axis,  and  has  Lunar  influ¬ 
ences,  and  revolutions  round  Heavenly  Bodies,  and  various 
games  of  that  sort !  This  is  human  natur,  is  it !  Oh  na- 
tiir,  natur !  This  is  the  miscreant  that  I  was  going  to  bene¬ 
fit  with  all  my  little  arts,  and  that  even  now  I  feel  so  much 
for,  as  to  wish  to  let  him  go  !  ”  But,  added  Mr.  Brass  with 
greater  fortitude,  “  I  am  myself  a  lawyer,  and  bound  to  set 
an  example  in  carrying  the  laws  of  my  happy  country  into 
effect.  Sally  my  dear,  forgive  me,  and  catch  hold  of  him 
on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Richard,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to 
run  and  fetch  a  constable.  The  weakness  is  past  and  sver, 
sir,  and  moral  strength  returns.  A  constable,  sir,  if  you 
please !  ” 

QO-  The  whole  number  of  revolutionary  pensioners,  un¬ 
der  the  act  of  March  IS,  ISIS,  was  over  20,000.  It  has  now 
reduced  to  7,947. 
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XXX. . .  .Host  QuA^n  Mary  comyortAd  herself  durinr  the  sie^e ;  how  ! 
Lord  Duiliord  Ginlley  was  captured;  aud  how  Sir  Thuiuas  W>at  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  eaifolk  were  routed. 

Throughx)ut  the  whole  of  the  siege,  the  Queen  main-  j 
tained  her  accustomed  firmness  ;  and  to  her  indomitable  I 
courage,  and  the  effect  produced  by  it  upon  her  followers, 
the  successful  issue  of  the  conflict  to  the  royalist  party  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed.  Startled  from  her  slumbers  by  the 
roar  of  the  artillery,  Mary  arose,  and  hastily  arrayed  her¬ 
self,  quitted  th«  palace  with  Gardiner,  Renard,  and  a  few 
other  attendants,  who  had  flown  to  her  on  the  first  rumor 
of  the  attack,  and  repaired  to  the  lieutenant’s  lodgings,  i 
where  she  found  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  in  the  entrance  hall,  j 
surrounded  by  armed  men,  busied  in  giving  them  instrwc-  i 
tions,  and  despatching  messages  to  the  officers  in  command  1 
of  the  different  fortifications.  | 

At  the  Queen’s  appearance,  the  old  knight  would  have  j 
flung  himself  at  her  feet,  but  she  motioned  him  not  to  heed 
her,  and  contented  herself  with  saying,  as  each  messenger  | 
departed  :  “  Tell  my  soldiers  that  I  will  share  their  danger.  : 

I  will  visit  every  fortification  in  turn,  and  I  doubt  not  I  shall  , 
find  its  defenders  at  their  posts.  No  courageous  action  shall  i 
pass  unrequited  :  and  as  I  will  severely  punish  these  rebels,  I 
so  I  will  reward  those  who  signalise  themselves  in  their  de-  j 
feat.  Bid  them  fight  for  their  Queen — for  the  daughter  of 
the  English  Henry,  whose  august  spirit  is  abroad  to  watch 
over  and  direct  them.  He  who  brings  me  Wyat’s  head, 
shall  receive  knighthood  at  my  hands,  together  with  the 
traitor’s  forfeited  estates.  Let  this  be  proclaimed.  And 
now  fight — and  valiantly — for  you  fight  for  the  truth  ” 
Charged  with  animating  addresses  like  these,  the  sol-  ' 
diers  hurried  to  their  various  leaders.  The  consequence  i 
may  be  easily  ynagined.  Aware  that  they  were  under  the  I 
immediate  ey«  of  their  sovereign,  and  anticipating  her  com-  i 
ing  each  moment,  the  men,  eager  to  distinguish  themselves,  | 
fought  with  the  utmost  ardor  ;  and  such  was  the  loyalty 
awakened  by  Mary’s  energy  and  spirit,  that  even  those  se- 
crectly  inclined  toward  the  opposite  party,  of  whom  there 
were  not  a  few,  did  not  dare  to  avow  their  real  senti¬ 
ments.  j 

While  Mary  remained  in  the  lieutenant’s  lodgings,  word  | 
was  brought  that  the  fortress  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  | 
the  thunder  of  the  ordnance  now  resounding  from  the 
whole  line  of  ramparts,  and  answered  by  the  guns  of  the  i 
besiegers,  confirmed  the  statement.  As  she  heard  these  | 
tidings,  and  listened  to  the  fearful  tumult  without,  her  whole  j 
countenance  underwent  a  change  ;  and  those  who  remem-  | 
bered  her  kingly  sire,  recognised  his  most  terrible  expres-  i 
sion,  and  felt  the  same  awe  they  had  formerly  experienced 
in  his  presence.  | 

“  Oh !  that  I  had  been  born  a  man  !  ”  she  cried,  “  that  i 
with  my  own  hand  I  might  punish  these  traitors.  But  they  ! 
shall  find,  though  they  have  a  woman  to  deal  with,  they  , 
have  no  feeble  and  faint-hearted  anta^gonist.  I  cannot  wield  j 
a  sword  ;  but  I  will  stand  by  those  who  can.  Sir  Henry  | 
Bedingfeld,  take  these  orders  from  me,  and  they  are  final,  i 
Let  the  siege  go  how  it  may,  I  will  make  no  terms  with  the  | 
rebels,  nor  hold  further  parley  with  them.  Show  them  no  ! 
quarter — exterminate  them  utterly.  I  no  longer  regard  j 
them  as  subjects — children  ;  but  as  aliens — foes.  Deal  with 
them  as  such.  And  look  you,  yield  not  this  fortress — for  by 
God’s  grace !  /  never  will  yield  it.  Where  is  your  own  post. 
Sir  Henry  1  ” 

“At  the  By-ward  Tower,  your  highness,**  replied  Bed¬ 
ingfeld.  “  The  traitor  Wyat  directs  the  attack  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  ;  and  he  is  most  to  be  feared  of  all  our  opponents.  I 
will  not  quit  the  fortification  with  my  life.  But  who  shall  | 
succeed  me  if  I  fall  1  ”  j 

“  The  Queen,”  replied  Mary.  “  But  you  will  not  fall,  j 
good  Bedingfeld.  You  are  appointed  by  Heaven  to  be  my 
preserver.  Go  to  your  post ;  and  keep  it,  in  my  name.  Go, 
and  fight  far  your  royaj  mistress,  and  for  the  holy  Catholic 
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faith  which  we  both  of  us  profess,  and  which  these  rebel* 
— these  heretics,  would  overthrow.  Go,  and  the  Virgin 
prosper  you,  and  strengthen  your  arm.” 

“  I  obey  your  majesty,”  replied  B<.‘iiiiigfeld  ;  “  and  yet  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  my  place  is  by  your  side.’* 

“  Ah  !  do  you  loiter,  sir  1  ”  cried  Mary  fiercely.  “  Yoa 
have  tarried  here  too  long  already.  Do  y«u  not  hear  yon 
loud-voiced  cannon  summon  you  hence  I  Are  you  deaf  to 
those  cries  1  To  your  post,  sir — and  quit  it  not  fur  your  bead. 
Stay  !  ”  she  added,  a-<  the  knight  was  about  to  obey  her. 

”  1  meant  not  this.  I  have  beet  over- hasty.  But  you  wi'l 
bear  with  me.  Go.  I  have  no  f*  ars,  and  have  much  to 
do.  Success  be  with  you.  We  meet  again  as  victors,  or 
we  meet  no  more.” 

“  We  shall  meet  ere  day-break,”  replied  the  knight. 
And,  quitting  the  presence,  he  hurried  to  the  By-ward 
Tower. 

“  In  case  fate  declares  itself  against  your  highness,  and 
the  insurgents  win  the  fortress,”  observed  Renard,  ‘‘  I  can 
convey  you  beyond  their  reach.  I  ant  ncqiiainted  with  a 
subterranean  passage  communicating  w  ith  the  farther  side 
of  the  moat,  and  have  stationed  a  trusty  guard  at  its  en¬ 
trance.” 

“In  the  event  your  excellency  anticipates,”  returned 
Mary,  sternly,  “  but  which  I  ainassunid  will  never  occur,  I 
will  not  fly.  While  one  stone  of  that  citadel  stands  upon 
another  it  shall  never  be  surrendered  :  and  while  life  re¬ 
mains  to  her,  Mary  of  England  will  never  desert  it.  In 
your  next  despatch  to  the  prince  your  master,  tell  him  his 
proposed  consort  proved  herself  worthy — in  resolution,  at 
least— of  the  alliance.” 

“  1  will  report  your  intrepid  conduct  to  the  prince,”  re¬ 
plied  Renard.  “  But  1  would,  for  his  sake,  if  not  for  your 
own,  gracious  madam,  that  you  would  not  further  expose 
yourself.” 

“To  the  laniparts!”  cried  Mary,  disregarding  him. 
“  Let  those  follow  me,  who  are  not  afraid  to  face  these 
traitors.” 

Quilting  the  entrance-hall,  she  mounted  a  broad  staircase 
of  carved  oak,  and  traversing  a  long  gallery,  entered  a  pas¬ 
sage  leading  to  the  Bell  Tower — a  hirtification  already  des¬ 
cribed  as  standing  on  the  west  of  the  lieutenant’s  lodgings, 
and  connected  with  them.  The  room  to  which  the  passage 
brought  her,  situated  on  the  upper  story,  and  now  used  as 
part  of  the  domestic  oflices  of  the  governor,  was  crowded 
with  soldiers,  busily  employed  in  active  defensive  prepara¬ 
tions.  Some  were  discharging  their  calivers  through  the 
loopholes  at  the  besiegers,  while  others  were  carrying  am¬ 
munition  to  the  roof  of  the  building. 

Addressing  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  them,  and, 
crossing  the  room,  Mary  commanded  an  oflicer  to  conduct 
her  to  the  walls,  ^eing  from  her  manner  that  remonstrance 
would  b«  useless,  the  otficcr  obeyed  As  she  emerged  from 
the  low  arched  doorway  opening  upon  the  ballium  wall, 
the  range  of  wooden  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
moat  burst  into  flames,  and  the  light  of  the  conflagration, 
while  it  revealed  the  number  of  her  enemies  and  their  plan 
of  attack,  rendered  her  situation  infinitely  more  perilous, 
inasmuch  as  it  betrayed  her  to  general  observation.  Di> 
rected  by  the  shouts,  the  besiegers  speedily  discovered  th« 
occasion  of  the  clamor;  and  though  Sir  Thomas  Wyat, 
who  was  engaged  at  the  moment  in  personally  directing 
the  assault  on  the  Bulwark  Gate,  commanded  his  men  to 
cease  firing  in  that  quarter,  his  injunctions  were  w  holly  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  several  shots  struck  the  battlements  close  to 
the  Queen.  Seriously  alarmed,  Gardiner  earnestly  en¬ 
treated  her  to  retire,  but  she  peremptorily  refused,  and  con¬ 
tinued  her  course  as  slowly  as  if  no  danger  beset  her — ever 
and  anon  pausing  to  w'atch  the  movements  of  the  besiegeis, 
or  to  encourage  and  direct  her  own  men.  Before  she 
reached  the  l^auchanip  Tower,  the  Bulwark  Gate  was 
carried,  aud  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  insurgents  drew 
ftom  her  an  exclamation  ofbitter  anger.' 

“  It  is  but  a  small  advantage  gained,  your  highness,”  re¬ 
marked  the  officer,  “  they  will  be  speedily  repulsed.” 

“  Small  as  it  is,  sir,”  rejoined  the  Queen,  “  1  would  rather 
have  lost  the  richest  jewel  from  my  crown  than  they  had 
gained  so  much.  Look !  they  are  gathering  together  be¬ 
fore  the  Lion’s  Gate.  They  are  thundering  against  it  with 
I  sledge-hammers,  battering-rams,  and  other  engines.  I  can 
I  hear  the  din  of  their  blows  above  all  this  tumult.  And  see  ! 
I  other  troops  are  advancing  to  their  aid.  By  their  banners  and 
I  white  coats,  1  know  they  are  the  Loadon  tramed-handa. 
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header]  by  [treC.  Heaven  confound  the  traitor!  He  who 
will  bring  him  to  me,  dead  or  alive,  eliall  have  whatever  h** 
aska.  Ah,  God's  death  !  they  have  forced  the  Lion’s  Gate, 
they  drive  all  before  them.  Recreants  !  why  do  you  not 
dispute  it  inch  by  inch,  and  you  may  regain  w’hatyou  have 
lost  T  Confusion!  Wyat  and  his  rebel  band  press  onward, 
and  the  others  fly.  They  pass  through  the  Middle  Tower 
Ah  !  that  shout — those  fearful  cries  !  They  put  my  faithful 
subjects  to  the  sword.  They  are  in  possession  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Tower,  and  direct  its  guns  on  the  Ry-ward  Tower. 
Wyat  and  his  band  are  on  the  bridge.  They  press  forward, 
the  others  retreat.  Retreat !  ah,  caitifls,  cowards  that  you 
are,  you  muft  tight  now,  if  you  have  a  spark  of  loyalty  left. 
They  fly.  They  have  neither  courage  nor  valor.  Where  is 
Bedingfeld  T — where  is  my  lieutenant  1 — why  does  he  not 
sally  forth  npon  them  1  If  1  were  there,  I  would  inyseli'lead 
the  attack.” 

“  Your  majesty’s  desire*  are  fulfilled,”  remarked  the  offi¬ 
cer  ;  ‘‘  a  sally  is  made  by  a  party  from  the  ^ate — the  rebels 
are  checked.” 

‘‘  I  see  it  !  ”  exclaimed  the  Queen,  joyfully  ;  ‘‘  but  what 
valiant  men  are  they  who  thus  turn  the  tide  f  Ah  !  I  know 
them  now,  they  are  my  famous  giants — my  loyal  warders. 
Look  how  the  rebel  ranksare  cleared  by  the  sweep  of  their 
mighty  arms.  Hrave  yeomen !  you  have  fought  as  no 
belted  knights  have  hitherto  fought,  and  have  proved  the 
truth  of  your  royal  descent.  Ah  !  Wyat  is  down.  S  ay 
him!  spare  him  not,  brave  giant!  his  lands,  his  title  are 
yours.  Heaven’s  curse  upon  him,  the  traitor  has  escaped  ! 

I  can  bear  this  no  longer,”  she  added,  turning  to  her  con¬ 
ductor.  “  Lead  on  :  1  would  see  what  they  are  doing  else¬ 
where.” 

The  comm  ind  was  obeyed,  but  the  officer  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  many  yards  when  a  shot  struck  him,  and  he  fell 
mortally  wounded  at  the  queen’s  feet. 

“  I  fear  you  are  hurt,  sir,”  said  Mary,  anxiously. 

**  To  death,  madam,”  ga.«ped  the  officer.  1  should  not 
care  to  die,  had  I  lived  to  see  you  victorious.  When  all 
others  were  clamoring  for  the  usurper  Jane,  my  voice  was 
raised  f.»r  you,  my  rightful  queen;  and  now  niy  last  shout 
shall  be  for  you.” 

‘‘  Your  name  1  ”  demanded  Mary,  bending  over  him. 

Gilbert,”  replied  the  officer — “  1  am  the  grandson  of 
Gunnora  Braose.” 

‘‘  Live,  Gilbert,”  rejoined  Mary — ‘‘live  for  my  sake  !  ” 
Raising  himself  upon  one  arm,  with  a  dying  effort,  Gil¬ 
bert  waved  his  sword  over  his  head,  and  cried,  ‘‘God  save 
Queen  Mary,  and  confusion  to  her  enemies!”  And  with 
these  words,  he  fell  backwarks,  and  instantly  expired. 
The  queen  gazed  for  a  moment  wistfully  at  the  body. 

**  How  is  it,”  she  mused,  as  she  suflered  herself  to  be 
led  onward  by  Renard,  ‘‘  that,  when  hundreds  of  my 
subjects  are  perishing  around  me,  this  man’s  death  should 
afl'ect  me  so  strongly  1 — I  know  not.  Yet,  so  it  is.” 

Her  attention,  however,  was  speedily  attracted  to  other 
matters.  Passing  through  th;  Beauchamp  Tower,  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  next  fortification. 

The  main  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  as  has  been  previous¬ 
ly  stated,  were  directed  again-t  the  Brass  Mount,  Saint 
Thomas’s  Tower,  and  the  By-ward  Tower — the  western 
and  north-western  ramparts,  including  the  Log  Mount,  a 
large  bastion  corresponding  with  the  Brass  Mount,  being 
comparativalv  unmolested.  Taking  up  a  position  on  the 
roof  of  the  Devilin  Tower,  which  flanked  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  bjilium  wall,  Mary  commanded  two  sides  of 
the  fortress,  and  the  view  on  either  hand  was  terrific  and 
sublime.  On  the  left,  the  blazing  habitations,  which  being 
of  highly-combiistible  material  were  now,  in  a  great 
measure,  consumed,  cast  a  red  and  lurid  glare  on  the  moat, 
lighting  up  the  ramparts,  the  fortifications  behind  them, 
and  those  en  the  bridge — two  of  which,  she  was  aware, 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  besiegers.  In  this  quarter  the 
firing  had  ceased ;  and  it  seemed  that  both  parties  had  by 
mutual  consent  suspended  hostilities,  to  ren-iw  them  in  a 
short  time  with  greater  animosity  than  ever.  On  the  right, 
however,  the  assault  continued  with  unabat;d  fury.  A 
constant  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  temporary  batteries 
placed  before  the  postern  gate  ;  clouds  of  arrows  whizzed 
through  the  air,  shot  by  the  archers  stationed  on  the  banks 
of  the  moat ;  and  another  ladder  having  been  placed 
against  the  ramparts,  several  of  the  scaling  party  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  footing,  and  were  engaged  hand  to  hand  with 
the  beaieged.  £ver  aoii  %aoa,  umd  this  luiauituous 


roar  was  heard  .i.'oud  splafh,  proclaiming  that  some  misera¬ 
ble  wretch  had  been  hurled  into  the  moat. 

After  contemplating  the  spectacle  for  some  time  in 
silence,  Mary  proceeded  to  the  Flint  Tower— a  fortification 
about  ninety  feet  nearer  the  scene  of  strife.  Here  the 
alarming  intelligence  was  brought  her  that  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley  was  in  possession  of  the  Brass  Mount,  and  that 
other  advantages  had  been  gained  by  the  insurgents  in  that 
quarter.  The  fight  raged  so  fiercely,  it  was  added,  that  it 
would  be  tempting  Providence  in  her  majesty  to  proceed 
further.  Yielding,  at  length,  to  the  solicitations  of  her 
attendants,  Mary  descended  from  the  walls,  and  shaped  her 
course  toward  the  White  Tower;  while  Renard,  by  her 
command,  hastened  to  the  Martin  Tower  (now  the  Jewel 
Tower)  t»  ascertain  how  matters  stood.  His  firrt  step  was 
to  ascend  the  roof  of  this  structure,  which,  standing  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  Brass  Mount,  completely  over¬ 
looked  it. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Tower  is  surrounded  by 
a  double  line  of  defences,  and  that  the  ballium  wall  and  its 
fortifications  are  much  loftier  than  the  outer  ramparts. 
Renard  found  the  roof  of  the  Martin  Tower  thronged  with 
soldiers,  who  were  bringing  their  guns  to  bear  upon  the 
present  possessors  of  the  Brass  Mount.  They  were  assisted 
in  their  eflorts  to  dislodge  them  by  the  occupants  of  the 
Brick  Tower  and  the  Constable  Tower  ;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  advantage  gained  by  the  insurgents,  they  sustained 
severe  loss  from  the  constant  file  directed  against  them. 
Renard’s  glance  sought  out  Loid  Guilford  Dudley;  and 
after  a  few  moments’  search,  guided  by  the  shouts,  he 
perceived  him  with  Cholmondeley  driving  a  party  of  royal¬ 
ists  betore  him  down  the  steps  leading  to  the  eastern  ram¬ 
parts.  Here  he  was  concealed  from  view,  and  protected 
by  the  roofs  of  a  range  of  habitations  from  the  guns  on  the 
ballium  wall. 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  intelligence  was  conveyed  by 
the  soldiers  on  the  Broad  Arrow  Tower  to  those  on  the 
(>oD8table  Tower,  and  thence  from  fortification  to  fortifica¬ 
tion,  that  Dudley  having  broken  into  one  of  the  houses 
covering  the  ramparts,  was  descending  with  his  forces  into 
the  eastern  ward. 

Renard  saw  that  not  a  moment  was  to  b«  lost.  Ordering 
the  soldiers  not  to  relax  their  fire  for  an  instant,  he  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men,  and  hurrying  down  a 
spiral  stone  staircase,  which  brought  him  to  a  subterranean 
chamber,  unlocked  a  dour  in  it,  and  traven-ing  with  light¬ 
ning  swiftness  a  long  narrow  passage,  speedily  reached  an¬ 
other  vaulted  room.  At  first  no  outlet  was  perceptible  ; 
but  snatching  a  torch  from  one  of  his  band,  Renard  touched 
a  knob  of  iron  in  the  wall,  and  a  stone  dropping  from  its 
place  discovered  a  flight  of  stairs,  up  which  they  mounted. 
These  brought  them  to  a  wider  passage,  terminated  by  a 
strong  door  clamped  with  iron,  and  forming  a  small  sally¬ 
port  opening  upon  the  eastern  ward,  a  little  lower  down 
than  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  and  his  party  had  gained  ad¬ 
mittance  to  it.  Commanding  his  men  to  obey  liis  injunc¬ 
tions  implicitly,  Renard  flung  open  the  sally-port,  and  dashed 
through  It  at  their  head. 

Dudley  was  pressing  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  Iron 
Gate  when  Renard  appeared.  Both  parties  were  pretty 
equally  matched  in  point  of  number,  though  neither  leader 
could  boast  more  than  twenty  followers.  iStill,  multitudes 
were  hastening  to  them  from  every  quarter.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  royalists  were  issuing  from  a  portal  near  the  Salt 
Tower;  while  a  host  of  insurgents  were  breakirig  through 
the  house  lately  forced  by  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  and  hur¬ 
rying  to  his  assihtance.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  parties  met. 
By  the  light  of  the  torches,  Dudley  recognized  Renard ; 
and,  uttering  a  shout  of  exultation,  advanced  to  the  attack. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  insurgents  that  the  ab¬ 
horred  Spanish  ambassador  was  before  them,  with  one  ac¬ 
cord  they  turned  their  weapons  against  him,  and  if  their 
leader  had  not  interposed,  would  have  inevitably  slain 
him. 

‘‘Leave  him  to  me,”  cried  Dudley,  ‘‘  and  I  will  deliver 
my  country  from  this  detested  traitor.  Fellow  soldiers,” 
he  added,  addressing  Renard’s  companions,  ‘‘  will  you  fight 
for  Spain,  for  the  Inquisition,  for  the  idolatries  of  Home, 
when  swords  are  drawn  for  your  country — and  for  the  Re¬ 
formed  religion  !  We  are  come  to  free  you  from  the  yoke 
under  which  you  labor.  Join  us,  and  fight  for  your  liber¬ 
ties,  your  laws— for  the  gospel,  and  for  Queen  Jane.” 

AXt  £gbt  for  Jane,  and  ihe  gospel !  ”  nhoutod  Clrolmoa- 
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deley.  “  Down  with  Renard  and  the  See  of  Home.  No 
Spanish  match  !  no  Inquisition  !  ” 

“  Who  are  you  fighting  for  1  Who  is  your  leader  1  ” 
continued  Dudley  i — “  a  base  Spanish  traitor.  Who  are  you 
fightine  against  I — Englishmen,  your  friends,  your  coun¬ 
trymen,  your  brothers — members  of  the  same  faith,  of  the 
same  family  ” 

This  last  appeal  proved  eftectual.  Most  of  the  royalists 
went  over  to  the  insurgents,  shouting,  “No  Spanish  match  ! 
no  Inquisition  !  Down  w’ith  Renard  !” 

“  Ay,  down  with  Renard  !  ”  cried  Dudley.  “  I  will  no 
longer  oppose  vour  just  vengeance.  Slay  him,  and  we 
will  fix  his  head  upon  a  spear.  It  will  serve  to  strike  ter-  | 
ror  into  our  enemies.”  ' 

Even  in  this  extremity,  Renard’s  constitutional  bravery 
did  not  desert  him  ;  and,  quickly  retreating,  he  placed  his  , 
back  against  the  wall.  The  few  faithful  followers  who 
stood  by  him,  endeavored  to  defend  him,  but  they  were 
soon  slain,  and  he  could  only  oppose  his  single  sword  | 
against  the  array  of  partizans  and  pikes  raised  against  him.  I 
His  destruction  appeared  inevitable,  and  he  had  already  j 
given  himself  up  for  lost,  when  a  rescue  arrived. 

The  detachment  of  soldiers,  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  ' 
Brydges,  already  described  as  issuing  from  the  gate  near  ; 
the  Salt  Tower;  seeing  a  skirmish  taking  place,  hurried  for¬ 
ward,  and  reached  the  scene  of  strife  just  in  time  to  save 
the  ambassador,  whose  assailants  were  compelled  to  quit 
him  to  wield  their  weapons  in  their  own  defence.  Tims 
set  free,  Renard  sprang  like  a  tiger  upon  his  foes,  and, 
aided  by  the  new-eomers,  occasioned  fearlul  havoc  among 
them.  But  his  deadliest  fury  was  directed  against  those 
who  had  deserted  him,  and  he  spared  none  of  them  whom 
he  could  reach  with  his  sword. 

Lord  Guilford  Dudley  and  his  esquire  performed  prodi¬ 
gies  of  valor.  The  former  made  many  efforts  to  reach  Re-  ' 
nard,  but,  such  was  the  confusion  around  him,  that  he  was 
constantly  foiled  in  his  purpose.  At  length,  S4*eing  it  wa.s  i 
in  vain  to  contend  against  such  superior  force,  and  that  his  i 
men  would  be  speedily  cut  in  pieces,  and  him.self  captured, 
he  gave  the  word  to  retreat,  and  fled  towards  the  north-  . 
east  angle  of  the  wuri.  The  royalists  started  after  them  ;  ' 
but  such  was  the  speed  at  which  the  fugitives  ran,  that  they 
could  not  overtake  them.  A  few  stragglers  ineffectually  ' 
attempted  to  check  their  progress,  and  the  soldiers  on  the 
walls  above  did  not  dare  to  fire  upon  them,  for  fear  of  in-  , 
juring  their  own  party.  In  this  way,  they  passttd  the  Mar-  ; 
tin  Tower,  and  were  approaching  the  Brick  Tower,  when  ! 
a  large  detachment  of  soldiers  were  seen  advancing  towards  i 
them. 

“Long  live  Queen  Jane  !”  shouted  Dudley  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  vainly  hoping  they  were  friends.  I 

“Long  live  Queen  Mary,  and  death  to  the  rebels!”  re-  ; 
sponded  the  others.  i 

At  the  cry,  Dudley  and  his  little  band  halted.  They 
were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  without  the  possibility  of  es¬ 
cape  ;  and  the  royalists  on  the  fortifications  above  being  ; 
now  able  to  mark  them,  opened  a  devastating  fire  upon 
them.  By  this  time,  Renard  and  his  party  had  turned  the 
angle  of  the  wall,  and  the  voice  of  the  ambassador  was  i 
heard  crying — “Cut  them  in  pieces!  Spare  no  one  but 
their  leader.  Take  him  alive.” 

Hearing  the  shout,  Dudley  observed  to  Cholmondeley —  ' 
“  You  have  ever  been  my  faithful  esquire,  and  I  claim  one 
last  service  from  you.  If  I  am  in  danger  of  being  taken, 
slay  me.  I  will  not  survive  defeat.” 

“  Nay,  my  lord,  live,”  cried  Cholmondeley.  “  Wyat  or 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  may  be  victorious,  and  deliver  you  ” 

“  No,”  replied  Dudley,  “  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
placed  again  in  Mary’s  power.  Obey  my  last  injunctions. 
Sho  Id  yoi:  escape,  fly  to  Jane.  You  know  where  to  find 
her  Bid  her  embark  instantly  for  France,  and  say  her 
husband  with  his  last  breath  blessed  her.” 

At  this  moment,  he  was  interrupted  by  Cholmondeley, 
who  pointed  out  an  open  door  in  the  ramparts  opposite 
them.  Eagerly  availing  himself  of  the  chance,  Dudley 
called  to  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  da.shed  through  it,  un¬ 
certain  whither  it  led,  but  determined  to  s  -11  his  li^  dearly. 
The  doorway  admitted  them  into  a  low  vaulted  chamber,  in 
which  were  two  or  three  soldiers,  and  a  stand  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  men  fled  at  their  approach  along  a 
dark,  narrow  passage,  and  endeavoured  to  fasten  the  inner 
door,  but  the  others  were  too  close  upon  them  to  permit 
it.  As  Dudley  and  his  band  advanced,  they  found  them¬ 
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selves  at  the  foot  of  a  short  flight  of  steps,  and  rushing  up 
them,  entered  a  semi-circuUr  passage,  about  six  feet  wide, 
with  a  vaulted  roof,  and  deep  eiiibrazures  in  the  walls,  in 
which  cannon  were  planted.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  casemate 
of  the  Brass  Mount.  By  the  side  of  the  cannon  stood  the 
gunners,  and  the  passage  wa.x  filled  with  smoke.  Alarmed 
by  the  cries  of  their  companions,  and  the  shouts  of  Dudley 
and  his  band,  these  men,  who  were  in  utter  ignorance  of 
what  had  passed,  except  that  they  were  made  aware  that 
the  summit  of  the  basiton  was  cariied,  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  sued  fur  quarters. 

“  You  shall  have  it  friends,”  cried  Dudley,  “  provided 
you  will  fight  for  Queen  Jane.” 

“  Agreed  !”  replied  the  gunners.  “  Long  live  Queen  Jane.” 

“Stand  by  mo,”  returned  Dudley,  “  and  these  stout  walla 
shall  either  prove  our  safeguard,  or  our  tomb.” 

The  gunners  then  saw  how  matters  stood,  but  they  could 
not  retract ;  and  they  awaitvd  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
turn  against  their  new  masters. 

Perceiving  the  course  taken  by  Dudley  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  Renard  felt  certain  of  their  capture,  and  repeated 
his  injunctions  to  the  soldiers  to  take  him  alive  if  possible, 
but  on  no  account  to  sutler  him  to  escape. 

Dudley, meanwhile,  endeavoured  with  Cholmondeley  to 
drag  one  of  the  large  pieces  of  ordnance  out  of  the  embra- ' 
zure  in  which  it  was  placed,  with  the  view  of  poiniing  it 
against  their  foes.  But  before  this  could  be  accomplished, 
the  attack  commenced.  Darting  to  the  head  of  the  steps, 
Dudley  valiantly  defended  the  paKs  for  some  time  ;  and  the 
royalist  soldiers,  obedient  to  the  injunctions  of  Renard, 
forbore  to  strike  him,  and  sought  only  his  capture.  The 
arched  roof  rang  with  the  clash  of  weapons,  with  the  re¬ 
ports  of  shot,  and  with  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dy¬ 
ing.  Th>^  floor  beneath  them  soon  became  slippery  with 
blood.  Still,  Dudley  kept  his  ground.  All  at  once,  he 
staggered  and  fell.  A  blow'  had  been  dealt  him  from  be¬ 
hind  by  one  of  the  gunners,  w  ho  had  contrived  to  approach 
him  unawares. 

“  It  is  over,”  he  groaned  to  his  esquire,  “  finish  me,  and 
fly,  if  you  can,  to  Jane.” 

Cholmondeley  raised  his  sword  to  comply  with  his  lord’s 
injunctions,  but  the  blow  wa.s  arrested  by  the  strong  arm  of 
Renard,  who  bestriding  his  prey,  cried,  in  a  voice  of  exul¬ 
tation,  “lie  is  mine!  Bear  him  to  the  Queen  before  he 
expires” 

Cholmondeley  heard  no  more,  but  darting  backwards, 
sprang  into  the  embra'/ure  whence  he  had  endeavored  to 
drag  the  cannon,  and  forcing  himself  through  the  aperture, 
dropped  from  the  dizzy  height  into  the  moat. 

While  this  was  passing,  Mary  proceeded  to  Saint  John’s 
Chapel  in  the  White  Tower.  It  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  high  mass  was  being  performed  by  Bonner  and  the 
whole  of  the  priesthood  assembled  within  the  fortress. 
The  transition^from  the  roar  and  tumult  without  to  this 
calm  and  sacred  scene  was  singulary  striking,  and  calculat¬ 
ed  to  produce  a  strong  effect  on  the  feelings.  There,  all 
was  strife  and  clamor;  the  air,  filled  wiili  smoke,  was  al¬ 
most  stifling ;  and  such  places  as  were  nut  lighted  up  by 
the  bla'ze  of  the  conflagrutiou  or  the  flashing  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  and  musquetry,  were  buried  in  profound  gloom. — 
Here,  all  was  light,  odor,  serenity,  sanctity.  Without, 
fierce  bands  were  engaged  in  deathly  tight — nothing  was 
heard  but  the  clash  of  inns,  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the 
shouts  of  the  victorius,  the  groans  of  the  dying.  Within, 
holy  men  were  celebrating  their  religious  rites,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  terrible  struggle  around  them,  and  apparently 
unconscious  of  it;  tapers  shone  from  every  pillar  ;  the  at¬ 
mosphere  was  heavy  with  incense  ;  and  the  choral  hymn 
mingled  with  the  scarce-heard  roar  of  cannsn.  Mary 
was  so  affected  by  the  scene,  that  for  the  first  time  shv.  ap¬ 
peared  moved,  fler  bosom  heaved,  and  a  tear  started  to 
her  eye. 

“  How  peaceful  is  the  holy  place,”  she  observed  to  Gar¬ 
diner,  “and  what  a  contrast  it  presents  to  the  scene  we 
have  just  quilted  !  I  could  almost  wish  that  Heaven  had 
destined  me  to  the  cloister  instead  of  the  throne,  that  1 
might  pass  my  days  in  the  exercise  of  my  religion.” 

“  Heaven  has  destined  you  to  be  the  restorer  and  defen¬ 
der  of  our  religion,  madam,”  replied  Gardiner.  “  Had 
you  not  been  called  to  the  high  station  you  occupy,  the 
Catholic  worship,  so  long  discontinued  in  these  holy  walls, 
would  not  now  be  celebrated.  To  you  we  owe  its  r«stor»> 
tion to  you  w*e  must  owe  its  coutinuauce.” 
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Ab  Mary  advanced  to  the  altar,  the  anthem  ceased,  and 
silence  prevailed  throughout  the  sacred  structure.  Pros¬ 
trating  herself,  she  prayed  for  a  few  moments  fervently,  and  in 
an  audible  voice.  8he  then  arose,  and  observed  to  Gardi¬ 
ner,  **  I  feel  so  much  comforted,  that  I  am  assured  Heaven 
will  support  me  and  our  holy  religion.” 

As  she  spoke,  solemn^music  resounded  through  the  chapel, 
the  anthem  was  again  chanted,  and  the  priests  resumed 
their  holy  rites.  With  a  heart  strengthened  and  elated, 
Mary  ascended  the  staircase  behind  the  altar,  and  passing 
through  the  gallery  proceeded  to  the  council-chamber, 
where  she  was  informed  that  Xit,  having  captured  a  pri¬ 
soner  of  importance,  waited  without  to  ascertain  her  plea¬ 
sure  concerning  him.  Mary  ordered  the  dwarf  to  be 
bi ought  into  her  presence  with  his  captive,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  introduced  with  Bret,  who  was  guarded 
by  a  couple  of  halberdiers. 

On  no  previous  occasion  had  Xit  exhibited  so  much  con¬ 
sequence  as  the  present,  and  his  accoutrements  and  fantas¬ 
tically  plumed  casque  added  to  his  ludicrous  appearance. 
He  advanced  slowly  and  majestically  towards  the  chair  of 
State  in  which  Mary  was  seated,  ever  and  anon  turning 
his  hvad  to  see  that  Bret  was  close  behind  him,  and  when 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  royal  person  he  made  a  pro¬ 
found  salutation.  Unluckily,  in  doing  so,  his  helmet  fell 
from  his  head  and  rolled  to  the  queen's  feet.  Slightly  dis¬ 
composed  by  the  accident,  and  still  more  by  Mary’s  frowns, 
he  picked  up  his  helmet,  and  stammered  forth — 

I  am  come  to  inform  your  highness  that  I  have  taken 
a  prisoner — taken  him  with  my  own  hands” - 

“  Who  is  it  1  ”  interrupted  Mary,  glancing  sternly  at  the 
captive,  who  remained  with  his  arms  folded  upon  his 
breast,  and  his  eyes  cast  upon  the  floor.  **  Who  is  it  1  ” 
she  asked,  in  an  imperious  tone. 

“  The  arch  traitor  Bret,  “  answered  Xit — “  the  captain 
of  the  London  Trained  Bands,  who  revolted  from  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  joined  the  rebels  at  Rochester.” 

“  Bret !”  ejaculated  Mary,  in  a  tone  that  made  Xit  recoil 
several  steps  with  fright,  wUle  the  prisoner  himself  looked 
up.  “  Aha  !  is  the  traitor  then  within  our  power  1  Take 
him  without,  and  let  the  headsman  deal  with  him.” 

“  Your  highness  !  ”  cried  Bret,  prostrating  himself. 

**  Away  with  him  !  ”  interrupted  Mary.  “  Do  you,  my 
lord,”  she  added  to  Gardiner,  **  see  that  my  comr/.aRds  are 
obeyed.” 

The  prisoner  was  accordingly  removed,  and  Xit,  who 
was  completely  awed  by  the  Queen’s  furious  looks,  was 
about  to  slink  off,  when  she  commanded  him  to  remain. 

“  Stay  !  ”  she  cried.  ‘‘  I  have  promised  on  my  Queenly 
word,  that  whoso  brought  this  traitor  Bret  to  me,  should 
have  whatever  he  demanded.  Art  thou  in  good  truth  his 
captor  1  Take  heed  thou  triflest  not  with  me.  I  am  in  no 
mood  for  jesting.” 

“  So  I  perceive,  gracious  madam,”  replied  Xit.  “  But  I 
swear  to  you,  1  took  him  with  my  own  hand,  in  fair  and 
open  combat.  My  companion  Magog,  if  he  survives  the 
fray,  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  my  statement — nay,  Bret 
himfielf  will  not  gainsay  it  ” 

“  Bret  will  gainsay  little  more,”  rejoined  Mary  sternly ; 
**  his  brain  will  contrive  no  further  treason  against  us,  nor 
his  tongue  give  utterance  to  it.  But  I  believe  thee — the 
rather  that  1  am  persuaded  thou  darest  not  deceive  me. 
Make  thy  request — it  is  granted.” 

**  If  I  dared  to  raise  my  hopes  so  high,”  said  Xit,  bashfully. 

**  What  means  the  knave  1  ”  cried  Mary.  **  I  have  said 
the  request  shall  be  granted.” 

“  Whatever  1  ask  I  ”  inquired  Xit. 

*'  Whatever  thou  mayest  ask  in  reason,  sirrah !  ”  returned 
Mary,  somewhat  perplexed. 

"  Well,  then,”  replied  Xit,  “  1  should  have  claimed  a 
dukedom.  But  as  your  highness  might  possibly  think  the 
demand  unreasonable,  I  will  limit  myself  to  knighthood.” 

In  spite  of  herself,  Mary  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the 
dwarf’s  extravagant  request,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched. 

**  I  have  made  many  efforts  to  obtain  this  distinction,” 
pursued  Xit — “  and  for  a  while  unsuccessfully.  But  fortune, 
or  rather  my  bravery,  has  at  length  fevored  me.  1  desire 
knighthood  at  your  Majesty’s  hands.” 

*'  Thou  shalt  have  it,”  replied  Mary ;  **  and  it  will  be  a 
lesson  to  me  to  make  no  ra^  promises  in  future.  Hereaf¬ 
ter,  when  affairs  are  settled,  thou  wilt  not  fail  to  remind  me 
of  my  promise.” 


“  Your  highness  may  depend  upon  it,  I  will  not  fail  to  do 
j  so,”  replied  Xit,  bowing  and  retiring.  “Huzza!”  h« cried, 

I  as  soon  as  he  gained  the  antechamber.  “  Huzza  !  ”  he  re- 
j  peated,  skipping  in  the  air,  and  cutting  as  many  capers  as 
his  armor  would  allow  him,  “  at  length,  I  have  reached  the 
height  or  my  ambition.  I  shall  be  knighted.  The  Queen 
has  promised  it.  Aha !  my  three  noble  giants,  I  am  now  a 
taller  man  than  any  of  you.  My  lofty  title  will  make  up 
for  my  want  of  stature.  Sir  Xit ! — that  does  not  sound  well. 
I  must  change  my  name  for  one  more  euphonious,  or  at 
I  least  And  out  my  surname.  Who  am  II  It  is  strange  I 
I  never  thought  of  tracing  out  my  history  before.  I  feel  I  am 
of  illustrious  origin.  I  must  clear  up  this  point  before  I  am 
;  knighted.  Stand  aside,  base  grooms,”  he  continued  to  the 
grinning  and  jeering  attendants,  “  and  let  me  pass.” 

While  pushing  through  them,  a  sudden  bustle  was  heard 
I  behind,  and  he  was  very  unceremoniously  thrust  back  by 
Simon  Renard,  who  was  conducting  Dudley  to  the  Queen’s 
^  presence. 

i  “  Another  prisoner  !  ”  exclaimed  Xit.  “  I  wonder  what 
1  Renard  will  get  for  his  pains.  If  I  could  but  take  Wyat, 
my  fortune  were  indeed  made.  First,  I  will  go  and  see 
what  has  become  of  Bret ;  and  then,  if  I  can  do  so  without 
much  risk,  I  will  venture  outs  de  the  portcullis  of  the  By¬ 
ward  Tower.  Who  knows  but  I  may  come  in  for  another 
good  thing !  ” 

Thus  communing  with  himself,  Xit  went  in  search  of 
the  unfortunate  captain  of  the  Trained  Bands,  while  Renard 
entered  the  council  chamber  with  Dudley.  The  latter, 
though  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  on  finding  himself  in  the 
Queen’s  presence,  exerted  all  his  strength,  and  stood  erect 
and  unsupported. 

“  So  far  your  highness  is  victorious,”  said  Renard ;  “  one 
of  the  rebel  leaders  is  in  your  power,  and  ere  long  all  will 
be  so.  Will  it  please  you  to  question  him  I  or  shall  I  bid 
Manger  to  take  off  his  head  at  once  1  ” 

“  Let  me  reflect  a  moment,”  replied  Mary,  thoughtfully. 
“  He  shall  die,”  she  added,  after  a  pause ;  “  but  not 

yet.” 

“  It  were  better  to  behead  him  now,”  rejoined  Renard. 

“  I  do  not  think  so,”  replied  Mary„  “  Let  him  be  re¬ 
moved  to  some  place  of  safe  confinement — the  dungeon 
beneath  Saint  John’s  Chapel.” 

“  The  only  grace  I  ask  from  your  highness  is  speedy 
death,”  said  Dudley. 

“  Therefore  I  will  not  grant  it,”  replied  Mary.  “  No, 
traitor  !  you  shall  perish  with  your  wife.” 

“  Ah !  ”  exclaimed  Dudley,  “  I  have  destroyed  her.” 

And  as  the  words  were  pronounced,  he  reeled  back¬ 
wards,  and  would  have  fallen,  if  the  attendants  had  not 
caught  him. 

“  Your  Majesty  has  spared  Mauger  a  labor,”  observed 
Renard,  sarcastically. 

“  He  is  not  dead,”  replied  Mary  ;  “  and  if  he  were  so,  it 
would  not  grieve  me.  Remove  him ;  and  do  with  him  as 
I  have  commanded.” 

Her  injunctions  were  obeyed,  and  the  inanimate  body  of 
Dudley  was  carried  away. 

Renard  was  proceeding  to  inform  the  Qaeen  that  the  in¬ 
surgents  had  been  driven  from  the  Brass  Mount,  when  a 
messenger  arrived,  with  tidings  that  another  success  had 
been  gained — Sir  Henry  Jerningham  having  encountered 
the  detachment  under  the  Duke  of  Suflblk,  and  driven  them 
back  to  their  vessels,  was  about  to  {ssist  the  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  in  a  sally  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat’s  party.  This  news  so  enchanted  Mary,  that  she  took 
a  valuable  ring  from  her  finger  and  presented  it  to  the  mes¬ 
senger,  saying :  “  I  will  double  thy  fee,  good  fellow,  if  thou 
wilt  bring  me  word  that  Wyat  is  slain,  and  his  traitorous 
band  utterly  routed.” 

Scarcely  had  the  messenger  departed,  when  another  ap¬ 
peared.  He  brought  word  that  several  vessels  had  arrived 
off  the  Tower,  and  attacked  the  squadron  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Admiral  Winter;  that  all  the  vessels,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one,  on  board  which  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had 
taken  refuge,  had  struck ;  and  that  her  majesty  might  now 
feel  assured  of  a  speedy  conquest.  At  this  news,  Mary  im- 
mediately  fell  on  her  knees,  and  cried :  “  I  thank  thee,  O 

Lord  !  not  that  thou  hast  vouchsafed  me  a  victory  over  my 
enemies,  but  that  thou  hast  enabled  me  to  triumph  over 
thine.” 

“  The  next  tidings  your  highness  receives  will  be  that 
{  the  siege  is  raised,”  obsarved  Renard,  as  the  Queen  arose}; 
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**  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  be  the  messenger  to 
bring  it.” 

**  Be  it  so,”  replied  Mary.  “  I  wonld  now  gladly  be 
alone  ” 

As  Renard  issued  from  the  principal  entrance  of  the  White 
Tower,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  Green,  he  perceived  a 
small  group  collected  before  Saint  Peter’s  Chapel,  and  at 
once  guessing  its  meaning,  he  hastened  toward  it.  It  was 
just  beginning  to  grow  light,  and  objects  could  be  imper¬ 
fectly  distinguished.  As  Renard  drew  nigh,  he  perceived 
a  circle  formed  round  a  soldier  whose  breast-plate,  doublet, 
and  ruff  had  been  removed,  and  who  was  kneeling  with  his 
arms  crossed  upon  his  breast  beside  a  billet  of  wood.  Near 
him,  on  the  left,  stood  Manger,  with  his  axe  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  on  the  right,  Gardiner  holding  a  crucifix  toward 
him,  and  earnestly  entreating  him  to  die  in  the  faith  of 
Rome  ;  promising  him,  in  case  of  compliance,  a  complete 
remission  of  his  sins.  Bret,  for  he  it  was,  made  no  answer, 
but  appeared,  from  the  convulsive  movement  of  his  lips,  to 
be  muttering  a  prayer.  Out  of  patience,  at  length  Gardi¬ 
ner  gave  the  signal  to  Manger,  and  the  latter  motioned  the 
rebel  captain  to  lay  his  head  upon  the  piece  of  timber.  The 
practised  executioner  performed  his  task  with  so  much  ce¬ 
lerity  that  a  minute  had  not  elapsed  before  the  head  was 
striken  from  the  body,  and  placed  ©n  the  point  of  a  spear. 
While  the  apparatus  of  death  and  the  blood-streaming 
trunk  were  removed,  Xit,  who  was  one  of  the  spectators, 
seized  the  spear  with  its  grisly  burden,  and,  bending  beneath 
the  load,  bore  it  toward  the  By-ward  Tower.  A  man-at- 
arms  preceded  him,  shouting  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Thus  perish 
all  traitors.’ 

Having  seen  this  punishment  inflicted,  Renard  hastened 
toward  the  By-ward  Tower,  and  avoiding  the  concourse 
that  flocked  round  Xit  and  his  sanguinary  trophy,  took  a 
shorter  cut,  and  arrived  there  before  them.  He  found  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Bt'dingfeld,  as  the  messenger  had  stated,  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  large  force  to  make  a  sally  upon  the  insurgents. 
The  signal  was  given  by  renewed  firing  from  the  roof  and 
loopholes  of  the  Middle  Tower.  Wyat,  who  had  retired 
under  the  gateway  of  that  fortification,  and  had  drawn  up 
his  men  in  the  open  space  behind  it,  now  advanced  at  their 
head  to  the  attack.  At  this  moment,  the  portcullis  of  the 
By-ward  Tower  was  again  raised,  and  the  royalists  issued 
from  it.  Foremost  among  them  were  the  giants.  The 
meeting  of  the  two  hosts  took  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  shock  was  tremendous.  For  a  short  time, 
the  result  appeared  doubtful.  But  the  superior  numbers, 
better  arms,  and  discipline,  of  the  Queen’s  party,  soon  made 
it  evident  on  which  side  victory  would  incline. 

If  conquest  could  have  baen  obtained  by  personal  bravery, 
Wyat  would  have  been  triumphant.  Wherever  the  battle 
raged  most  fiercely  he  was  to  be  found.  He  sought  out 
Bedingfeld,  and  failing  in  reaching  him,  cut  his  way  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  whom  he  engaged  and  would  have  slain, 
if  Og  had  not  driven  him  off  with  his  extraordinary  mace. 
The  tremendous  prowess  of  the  gigantic  brethren,  indeed, 
contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  speedy  termination 
of  the  fight.  Their  blows  were  resistless,  and  struck  such 
terror  into  their  opponents,  that  a  retreat  was  soon  begun, 
which  Wyat  found  it  impossible  to  check.  Gnashing  his 
teeth  with  anger,  and  uttering  ejaculations  of  rage,  he  was 
compelled  to  follow  his  flying  forces.  His  anger  was  vented 
against  Gog.  He  aimed  a  terrible  blow  at  him,  and  cut 
through  his  partizan,  but  his  sword  shivered  against  his 
morion.  A  momentary  rally  was  attempted  in  the  court 
between  the  Lion’s  Gate  and  the  Bulwark  Gate  ;  but  the 
insurgents  were  speedily  driven  out.  On  reaching  Tower 
Hill,  Wyat  succeeded  in  checking  them  ;  and  though  he 
could  not  compel  them  to  maintain  their  ground,  he  en¬ 
deavored,  with  a  faithful  band,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body  to  London  Bridge.  Perceiving  his  aim,  Pem¬ 
broke  sent  off  a  detachment  under  Bedingfeld,  by  Tower 
street,  to  intercept  the  front  ranks  while  he  attacked  the 
rear.  But  Wyat  beat  off  his  assailants,  made  a  rapid  re¬ 
treat  down  Thames  street,  and  after  a  skirmish  with  Bed¬ 
ingfeld  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  in  which  he  gained  a 
decided  advantage,  contrived  to  get  his  troops  safely  across 
it,  with  much  less  loss  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Nor  was  this  all.  He  destroyed  the  planks  which  had  af¬ 
forded  him  passage,  and  took  his  measures  so  well  and  so 
expeditiously  on  tha  Southwark  side,  that  Pembroke  hesi¬ 
tated  to  cross  the  bridge  and  attack  hum. 

The  Tower,  however,  was  delivered  from  its  assailants. 


The  three  giants  pursued  the  flying  foe  to  the  Bulwark 
Gate,  and  then  returned  to  the  Middle  Tower,  which  was 
yet  occupied  by  a  number  of  Wyat’s  party,  and  summoned 
them  to  surrender.  The  command  was  refused,  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  pardsn  The  giants  said  nothing  more, 
but  glanced  significantly  at  each  other.  Magog  seized  a 
ram,  which  had  been  left  by  the  assailants,  and  dashed  it 
againt  the  door  on  the  left  of  the  gateway.  A  few  tre¬ 
mendous  blows  sutRced  to  burst  it  open.  Finding  no  one 
within  the  lower  chambe  r,  they  ascended  the  w’inding 
stone  staircase,  their  progre.**©  up  w’hich  was  opposed,  but 
ineffectually,  by  the  insurgents.  Magog  pushed  forward 
like  a  huge  bull,  driving  his  foes  from  step  to  step  till  they 
reached  the  roof,  where  a  short  but  furious  encounter  took 
place.  The  gigantic  brethron  fought  back  to  back,  and 
committed  such  devastation  among  their  foes,  that  those 
who  were  left  alive  threw  down  their  arms,  and  begged 
for  quarter.  Disregarding  the  entreaties,  the  giants  hurled 
them  over  the  battlements.  Some  were  drowned  in 
the  moat,  while  others  were  dashed  to  pieces  iu  the  court 
below. 

“  It  is  thus,”  observed  Magog  with  a  grim  smile  to  his 
brethren,  as  the  work  of  destruction  was  ended,  “  thiit 
the  sons  of  the  Tower  avenge  the  insults  oflered  to  their 
parent.” 

On  descending,  they  found  Xit  stationed  in  the  centre 
of  the  bridge,  carrying  the  spear  with  Bret’s  head  upon  it. 
The  dwarf  eagerly  inquired  whether  they  had  taken 
Wyat  ;  and  being  answ’ered  in  the  negative,  expressed  his 
satisfaction. 

“  The  achievement  is  reserved  for  me,”  he  cried  ;  ‘‘  no 
more  laughter,  my  masters — no  more  familiarity.  I  am 
about  to  receive  knighthood  from  the  queen.”  This  an¬ 
nouncement,  however,  so  far  from  checking  the  merriment 
of  the  giants,  increased  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  irras- 
cible  mannikin  dashed  the  gory  head  in  their  faces,  and 
would  have  attacked  them  with  the  spear,  if  they  had  not 
disarmed  him. 

By  this  time  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  had  returned  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Many  prisoners  had  been  taken,  and 
conveyed,  by  his  directions,  to  a  secure  part  of  the  fortress. 
Exerting  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  employing  a  large 
body  of  men  in  the  work,  the  damages  done  to  the  different 
defences  of  the  fortress  were  speedily  repaired,  thv  bodies 
of  the  slain  thrown  into  the  river,  and  all  rendered  as  se¬ 
cure  as  before.  The  crews  on  board  Winter’s  squadron 
had  surrendered  ;  but  their  commander,  together  with  the 
Duke  of  Suffslk,  had  escaped,  having  been  put  ashore  in  a 
small  boat.  Conceiving  all  lost,  and  completely  panic- 
stricken,  the  Duke  obtained  horses  for  himself  and  a  few 
companions,  and  riding  to  Shene,  where  he  had  appointed 
a  meeting  with  his  brother.  Lord  Thomas  Grey,  set  off  with 
him,  at  full  speed,  for  Coventry,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
city  he  imagined  were  devoted  to  him.  But  he  soon  found 
out  his  error.  Abandoned  by  his  adherents,  and  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  had  bee* 
sent  after  him,  he  was  shortly  afterward  brought  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower. 

Not  to  anticipate  events,  such  was  the  expedition  used 
that  in  less  than  an  hour,  I^dingfeld  conveyed  to  the  queen 
the  intelligence  that  all  damage  done  by  the  besiegers  waz 
repaired,  and  that  her  loss  had  been  trifling  compared  with 
that  of  her  enemies.  He  found  her  surrounded  by  her 
nobles ;  and  on  his  appearance  she  arose,  and  advanced  a 
few  steps  to  meet  him. 

“  You  have  discharged  yonr  office  right  well.  Sir  Henry,” 
she  said  ;  and  if  we  deprive  you  of  it  for  a  while,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  mean  to  intrust  you  with  a  post  of  yet  greater 
importance.” 

‘‘  Whatever  office  your  majesty  may  intrust  me  with,  I 
will  gladly  accept  it,”  replied  Bedingfeld. 

‘‘  It  is  our  pleasure,  then,  that  you  set  out  instantly  with 
the  Earl  of  Sussex  to  Ashbridge,”  returned  Mary,.  ‘‘  and 
attaeh  the  person  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Here  is  your 
warrant.  Bring  her  alive  or  dead.” 

“  Alas  !  ”  exclaimed  Bedingfeld,  ”  is  this  the  task  your 
highness  has  reserved  for  me  1  ” 

”  It  is,”  replied  Mary ;  and  she  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
“  you  are  the  only  man  to  whom  I  could  confide  it.” 

“  I  must  perforce  obey,  since  your  majesty  willsit — but — ” 
You  must  set  out  at  once,”  interrupted  Mary — ”  Sir 
Thsmas  Brydges  shall  be  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  your 
stead.  We  reserve  you  for  greater  dignities.” 
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B^dingfeld  would  have  remonstrated,  but  seeing  the 
Queen  wan  immoveable,  he  eignihed  his  compliance,  and 
having  received  further  instructions,  quitted  the  presence  to 
make  preparations  for  hia  departure. 

The  last  efforts  of  the  inwurgents  must  be  briefly  told. 
After  allowing  his  men  a  few  hours’  rest,  Wyat  made  a 
forced  march  to  Kingston,  and  hastily  repairing  the  bridge, 
which  had  been  broken  down,  with  planks,  ladders,  and 
beams  tied  together,  passed  over  it  with  his  ordnance  and 
troops  in  safety,  and  proceeded  towards  London.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  delay  that  occurred  on  the  road,  his  plan  was 
discovered,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  having  by  this  time 
collected  a  considerable  army,  drew  up  his  forcas  in  Saint 
James’s  fields  to  give  him  battle. 

A  desperate  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  the  insurgents, 
disheartened  by  their  previous  dvfeat,  were  speedily  worst¬ 
ed.  Another  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Knevet, 
were  met  and  di.spersed  at  Charing  Cross,  by  Sir  Henry 
Jerningham,  and  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  but 
that  they  could  not  be  di.slinguiscd  from  the  royalists,  e.x- 
cept  by  their  muddy  apparel,  which  occasioned  the  cry 
among  the  victors  of  “  Down  with  the  draggle  tails.’’ 

Wyat  himself,  who  was  bent  upon  entering  the  city, 
where  he  expected  to  meet  with  great  aid  from  Throck¬ 
morton,  dashed  through  all  opposition,  and  rode  as  far  as 
the  Belle  Sauvage  (even  then  a  noted  hostel),  near  Lud- 
gate.  Finding  the  gate  shut,  and  strongly  defended,  he 
rode  back  as  quickly  as  he  came  to  Temple  Bar,  where  he 
was  encountered  by  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  who  summoned 
him  to  surrender,  and  seeing  it  was  useless  to  struggle  fur¬ 
ther,  for  all  his  companions  had  deserted  him,  he  complied. 
His  captor  carried  him  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  rebel-leader  was  taken,  the 
army  was  disbanded,  and  every  man  ordered  to  return  to 
his  home.  Proclamation  was  next  made  that  no  one,  on 
pain  of  death,  should  harbor  any  of  Wyat's  faction,  but 
should  instantly  deliver  them  up  to  the  authoritios. 

That  same  night  Wyat,  together  with  Knevet,  Cobham, 
and  others  of  his  captains,  were  taken  to  the  Tower  by 
water.  As  Wyat,  who  was  the  last  to  disembark,  ascended 
the  steps  of  Traitor’s  (Jate,  Sir  Henry  Brydge.s,  the  new 
lieutenant,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  crying,  “  Oh !  thou 
base  and  unhappy  traitor  !  how  could’st  thou  find  in  thy 
heart  to  work  such  detestable  treason  against  the  Queen’s 
majesty  1  Were  it  not  that  the  law  must  pass  upon  thee,  I 
would  stab  thee  with  my  dagger.” 

Holding  his  arms  to  his  side,  and  looking  at  him,  as  the 
old  chroniclers  report,  “  grievously,  with  a  grim  look,” 
Wyat  answered,  ‘‘It  is  no  mastery  now.”  Upon  which, 
he  was  conveyed  with  the  others  to  the  Beauchamp  Tower. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.... How  Jane  Hurreudered  berfelf  a  prisoner; 

and  how  she  be^ought  Uuc«u  JMary  to  spare  her  husbaud. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day  following  that  on  which 
the  rebels  were  defeated,  a  boat,  rowed  by  a  single  water¬ 
man,  shot  Ijondon  Bridge,  and  swiftly  approached  the 
Tower  wharf.  It  contained  two  persons,  one  of  whom, 
apparently  a  female,  was  so  closely  mulHed  in  a  cloak  that 
her  features  could  not  be  discerned  ;  while  her  companion, 
a  youthful  soldier,  equipped  in  his  full  accoutrements,  whose 
noble  features  were  clouded  with  sorrow',  made  no  attempt 
at  concealment.  As  they  drew  near  the  stairs,  evidently 
intending  to  disembark,  the  sentinels  presented  their  arque- 
busses  at  them,  an  I  ordered  them  to  keep  off;  but  the 
young  man  immediately  arose,  and  said  that  having  been 
concerned  in  the  late  insurrection,  they  were  come  to  sub¬ 
mit  themselves  to  the  Queen's  mercy.  This  declaration 
excited  some  surprise  among  the  soldiers,  who  were  in¬ 
clined  to  discredit  it,  and  would  not  have  suffered  them  to 
land,  if  an  officer  of  the  guard,  attracted  by  what  was  pass¬ 
ing,  had  not  interfered,  and  granted  the  request.  By  his 
command,  they  were  taken  across  the  draw-bridge  opposite 
the  stairs,  and  placed  within  the  guard-room  near  the  By¬ 
ward  Tower.  Here  the  officer  who  had  accompanied  them 
demanded  their  names  and  condition,  in  order  to  report 
them  to  the  lieutenant. 

“  I  am  called  Cuthbert  Cholmondeley,”  replied  the  young 
man,  ‘‘  somewhile  esquire  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.” 

“You  bore  that  rebel  lord’s  standard  in  the  attack  on  the 
Brass  Mount— did  you  not  ♦  ”  demanded  the  officer,  sternly. 

“  I  did,”  replied  Cholmondeley. 

“  Then  you  have  delivered  yourself  to  certain  death. 


young  man,”  rejoined  the  officer.  “  What  madness  has 
brought  you  hither  I  The  Queen  will  show  you  no  mercy; 

I  and  blood  enough  will  flow  upon  the  scafi'old  without  yours 
i  being  added  to  the  stream.” 

I  “  I  desire  only  to  die  with  my  master,”  replied  Cholmon¬ 
deley. 

“  Where  is  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  1  ”  demanded  themuf- 
'  fled  female,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  emotion. 

“  Confined  in  one  of  the  secret  dungeons — but  I  may  not 
answer  you  further,  madam,”  replied  the  officer. 

“  Are  his  wounds  dangerous  I  ”  she  continued,  in  a  tone 
of  the  deepest  anxiety. 

“  They  are  not  mortal,  madam,”  he  answered.  “  He 
will  live  long  enough  to  expiate  his  otlences  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold.” 

“  Ah !  ”  she  exclaimed  with  difficulty,  repressing  a 
scream. 

“  No  more  of  this — if  you  are  a  man,  cried  Cholmonde- 
'  ley,  fiercely.  “You  know  not  whom  you  address.” 

I  “  I  partly  guess,”  replied  the  officer,  with  a  compassion- 
;  ate  look.  “  I  respect  your  sorrows,  noble  lady — but  oh ! 

why — why  are  you  here  1  I  would  willingly  serve  you — 
j  nay,  save  you — but  it  is  out  of  my  power.” 

!  “  My  presence  here  must  show  you,  sir,  that  I  have  no 

'  wish  to  avoid  the  punishment  I  have  incurred,”  she  replied. 

1  “  I  am  come  to  submit  myself  to  the  Queen.  But  if  you 
would  serve  me — serve  me,  without  danger  to  yourself, 

,  or  departure  from  your  duty — you  will  convey  this  letter 
without  delay  to  her  highness’s  own  hand.” 
i  “  ft  may  be  matter  of  difficulty,”  rejoined  the  officer, 
“  for  her  majesty  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a  secret  con¬ 
ference  in  the  Ball  Tower,  with  the  chancellor  and  the 
Spanish  embassador.  Nay,  though  1  would  not  farther 
I  wound  your  feelings,  madam,  she  is  about  to  sign  the  death 
warrants  of  the  rebels.” 

“The  more  reason,  then,”  she  replied,  in  accents  of  sup¬ 
plicating  eagerness,  “  that  it  should  be  delivered  instantly. 
Will  you  take  it  I  ” 

The  officer  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“  Heaven’s  blessing  upon  you  !  ’’  she  fervently  ejaculated. 

Committing  the  captives  to  the  guard,  and  desiring  that 
I  every  attention,  consistent  with  their  situation,  should  be 
:  shown  them,  the  officer  departed.  Half  an  hour  elapsed 
before  his  return,  and  during  the  interval  but  few  words 
I  were  exc4iang«d  between  Cholmondeley  and  his  companion. 
I  When  the  officer  re-appeared,  she  rushed  toward  him,  and 
inquired  what  answer  he  brought. 

“  Your  request  is  granted,  madam,”  he  replied.  “  I  am 
commanded  to  bring  you  to  the  Queen’s  presence  j  and  may 
!  your  suit  with  her  highness  prove  as  successful  as  your  let- 
I  ter.  You  are  te  be  delivered  to  the  chief  jailor,  air,”  he 
I  added  to  Cholmondeley,  “  and  placed  in  close  custody.” 

As  he  spoke,  Nightgall  entered  the  guard-room.  At  the 
sight  of  his  hated  rival,  an  angry  flush  rose  to  the  esquire’s 
countenance — nor  was  his  wrath  diminished  by  the  other’s 
exulting  looks. 

j  “  You  will  not  have  much  further  power  over  me,”  he 
!  observed,  in  answer  to  the  jailor’s  taunts.  “  Cicely,  like 
Alexia,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  your  malice.  And  1  shall 
speedily  join  them.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  retorted  Nightgall, bitterly.  “Cice¬ 
ly  yet  lives  j  and  I  will  wed  her  on  the  day  of  your  execu- 
t  tion.  ° Bring  him  aw'ay,”  he  added,  to  his  assistants.  “I 
!  shall  take  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  torture-chamber, 
and  thence  to  the  subterranean  dungeons.  I  have  an  order 
I  to  rack  him.” 

j  “Farewell,  madam,”  said  the  esquire,  turning  from  him, 
and  prostrating  himself  before  his  companion,  who  appeared 
'  in  the  deepest  anguish ;  “  we  shall  meet  no  more  on 
I  earth.” 

i  “  I  have  destroyed  you,”  she  cried.  “  But  for  your  de- 
:  votien  to  me,  you  might  now  be  in  safety.” 

I  “  Think  not  of  me,  madam,  I  have  noth'ng  to  live  for,” 
replied  the  esquire,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips.  “  Heaven 
:  support  you  in  this  your  lost,  and  greatest,  and — as  1  can 
’  bear  witness — most  unmerited  trial.  Farewell,  for  ever !  ” 

I  “  Ay,  for  ever !  ”  repeated  the  lady.  And  she  followed 
'  the  officer ;  while  Cholmondeley  w’as  conveyed  by  Night- 
i  gall  and  his  assistants  to  the  secret  entrance  of  the  subter- 
I  ranean  dungeons  near  the  Devilin  Tower. 

I  Accompanied  by  his  charge,  who  was  guarded  by  two 
I  halberdiers,  the  officer  proceeded  along  the  southein  ward, 

[  in  the  direction  of  the  Hall  Tower — a  vast  circular  structure. 
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Btandiog  on  the  ea«t  of  Bloody  Tower.  This  fabric,  (some-  ? 
times  called  the  Wakefield  Tower  from  the  prisoners  con-  1 
fined  within  it,  after  Uie  battle  of  that  name  in  1460,  and  ' 
more  recently  the  Record  Tower,  from  the  use  to  which  it 
has  been  put,)  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  fortress,  and 
though  not  coeval  with  the  White  Tower,  dates  back  as  far 
as  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  by  whom  it  was  erected. 

It  contains  two  large  octagonal  chambers — that  on  the  up¬ 
per  story  being  extremely  lofty,  with  eight  deep  and  high 
embrazures,  sunnounted  by  pointed  arches,  and  separated  ' 
by  thin  columns,  springing  from  the  groined  arches  former¬ 
ly  supporting  the  ceihng,  which,  though  unfortunately  des¬ 
troyed,  corresponded,  no  doubt,  with  the  massive  and  ma-  | 
jestic  character  of  the  apartment.  In  this  room  tradition 
asserts  that  j 

—•‘the  kitpiriug  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sank  in  the  ground:”  I 


— it  being  the  supposed  scene  of  the  murder  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  by  the  ruthless  Gloster.  And  whatever  doubts  may 
be  entertained  as  to  the  truth  of  that  dark  legend,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  chamber  itself  seems  stamped  with  the 
gloomy  character  of  the  occurrence.  In  recent  times,  it  has 
been  devoted  to  a  more  peaceful  purpose,  and  is  now  fitted 
up  with  presses,  containing  the  most  ancient  records  of  the 
kingdom.  The  room  on  the  basement  floor  is  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  much  less  lofty.  The  recesses,  however, 
are  equally  deep,  though  not  so  high,  and  are  headed  by 
semicircular  arches.  At  high  tides  it  is  Hooded,  and  a  con¬ 
trivance  for  the  escape  of  the  water  has  been  made  in  the 
fioer. 

Passing  through  an  arched  doorway  on  the  east  of  this 
structure,  where  the  entrance  to  the  Record  Office  now 
stands,  the  officer  conducted  his  prisoner  up  a  spiral  stone 
staircase,  and  left  her  in  a  small  antechamber,  while  he 
announced  her  arrival.  The  unhappy  lady  still  kept  her¬ 
self  closely  muffled.  But  though  her  features  and  figure 
were  hidden,  it  was  evident  she  trembled  violently.  In 
another  moment,  the  officer  reappeared,  and  motioning  her 
to  follow  him,  led  the  way  along  a  narrow  passage,  at  the 
end  of  which  hangings  were  drawn  aside  by  two  ushers, 
and  she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen. 

Mary  was  seated  at  a  table,  near  which  stood  Gardiner 
and  Renard,  and  at  the  new-comer’s  appearance  she  in¬ 
stantly  arose. 

The  interview  about  to  be  related  took  place  in  the  large 
octangular  chamber  previously  described.  It  was  sumptu¬ 
ously  furnished  :  the  walls  were  hung  with  arras  from  the 
looms  of  Flanders,  and  the  deep  recesses  occupied  with 
couches,  or  side-boards  loaded  with  costly  cups  and  vessels. 

Hastily  advancing  towards  the  Queen,  the  lady  prostrated 
herself  at  her  feet,  and,  throwing  aside  her  disguise,  re¬ 
vealed  the  features  of  Jane.  She  extended  her  hands  sup- 
plicatingly  towards  Mary,  and  fixed  her  streaming  eyes 
upon  her,  but  was  for  some  moments  unable  to  speak. 

“  I  am  come  to  submit  my.self  to  your  highness’s  mercy,” 
she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could  find  utterance. 

“  Mercy  !  ”  exclaimed  Mary,  scornfully.  “  You  shall  re¬ 
ceive  justice,  but  no  mercy.” 

“  I  neither  deserve  nor  desire  it,”  replied  Jane.  “  I 
have  deeply,  but  not  wilfully — Heaven  is  my  witness ! — of¬ 
fended  your  majesty,  and  I  will  willingly  pay  the  penalty 
of  my  fault.” 

“  What  would  you  with  me  1  ”  demanded  Mary.  “  I 
have  acceded  to  this  interview  in  consideration  of  your  vol¬ 
untary  submission.  But  be  t'rief.  I  have  important  busi¬ 
ness  before  me,  and  my  heart  is  steeled  to  tears  and  suppli¬ 
cations.” 

‘‘Say  not  so,  gracious  madam,”  rejoined  Jane.  “A 
woman’s  heart  can  never  be  closed  to  the  pleadings  of  the 
unfortunate  of  her  own  sex,  still  less  the  heart  of  one  so 
compassionate  as  your  highness.  I  do  not  sue  for  myself.” 

“For  whom,  then  1  ”  demanded  the  Queen. 

“  For  my  husband,”  replied  Jane. 

“  I  am  about  to  sign  his  death-warrant,”  replied  Mary,  in 
a  freezing  tone.  , 

“  I  will  not  attempt  to  exculpate  him,  madam,”  returned 
Jane,  restraining  her  emotion  by  a  powerful  effort,  “  for  his 
offence  cannot  be  extenuated.  Nay,  I  deplore  his  rashness 
as  much  as  your  highness  can  condemn  it.  But  I  am  well 
aware  that  vindictiveness  is  no  part  of  your  royal  nature — 
that  you  disdain  to  crush  a  fallen  foe — and  that,  when  the 
purposes  of  justice  are  answered,  no  sentiments  but  tho 
of  clemency  will  sway  your  bosom.  I  myself,  contrary 
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my  own  wishes,  have  been  the  pretext  for  the  late  insur¬ 
rection,  and  it  is  right  I  should  suffer,  because  while  my 
life  remains,  your  highness  may  not  feel  secure.  But  my 
husband  has  no  claims,  pretended  or  otherwise,  to  the 
throne,  and  when  I  am  removed,  all  fear  of  him  will  be  at 
an  end.  Let  what  I  have  done  speak  my  sincerity.  I 
could  have  escaped  to  France,  if  I  had  chosen.  But  I  did 
not  choose  to  accept  safety  on  such  terms.  Well  knowing 
with  whom  I  had  to  deal — knowing  also  that  my  life  is  of 
more  importance  than  my  husband’s,  I  have  come  to  offer 
myself  for  him.  If  your  highness  has  any  pity  for  me,  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  him,  and  heap  his  faults  on  my  head.” 

“  Jane,”  said  Mary,  much  moved — “  you  love  your  hus¬ 
band  devotedly.” 

“  I  need  not  say  that  1  love  him  better  than  my  life,  mad¬ 
am,”  replied  Jane,  “for  my  present  conduct  will  prsve 
that  I  do  so.  But  I  love  him  so  well  that  even  his  treason 
to  your  highness,  to  whom  he  already  owes  his  life,  cannot 
shake  it.  Oh,  madam  !  as  you  hope  to  be  happy  in  your 
union  with  the  Prince  of  Spain — as  you  trust  to  b»*  blessed 
with  a  progeny  which  shall  continue  on  the  throne  of  this 
kingdom — spare  my  hiuband — spare  him  for  my  sake  ” 

“  For  your  sake,  Jane,  1  w’ould  spare  him,”  replied  Mary, 
in  a  tone  of  great  emotion,  “  but  I  cannot.” 

“  Cannot,  madam  !  ”  replied  Jane,  "  you  are  an  absolute 
Queen,  and  who  shall  say  you  nay  1  Not  your  council — 
not  your  nobles — not  your  people — not  your  own  heart. 
Your  majesty  can  and  wUl  pardon  him.  Nay,  I  read  your 
gracious  purpose  in  your  looks.  You  will  pardon  him,  and 
your  clemency  shall  do  more  to  strengthen  your  authority 
than  the  utmost  severity  could  do.” 

“  By  Saint  Paul !  ”  whispered  Renard  to  Gardiner,  who 
had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  conference,  and  now 
saw  with  apprehension  the  effect  produced  on  Mary,  “  she 
will  gain  her  point  if  we  do  not  interfere.” 

“  Leave  it  to  me,”  replied  Gardiner.  “  Your  majesty  - 
will  do  well  to  accede  to  the  Lady  Jane’s  request,”  he  re¬ 
marked  aloud  to  the  Queen,  “  provided  she  will  comply 
with  your  former  proposition,  and  embrace  the  faith  of 
Rome.” 

“  Ay,”  replied  Mary,  her  features  suddenly  lighting  up, 
“  on  these  terms  I  will  spare  him.  But  your  reconciliation 
with  our  holy  church,”  she  added  to  Jane,  “  must  be  public.” 

“  Your  highness  will  not  impose  these  fatal  conditions 
upon  me  I”  cried  Jane,  distractedly. 

“  On  no  other  will  I  accede,”  replied  Mary,  peremptori¬ 
ly.  “  Nay,  I  have  gone  too  far  already.  But  my  strong 
sympathy  for  you  as  a  wife,  and  my  zeal  for  my  religion, 
are  my  inducements.  Embrace  our  faith,  and  I  pardon 
your  husband.” 

“  1  cannot,”  replied  Jane,  in  accents  of  despair ;  “  I  will 
die  for  him,  but  1  cannot  destroy  my  soul  alive.” 

“  Then  you  shall  perish  together,”  replied  Mary,  fiercely. 
“  What  he  !  guards.  Let  the  Lady  Grey  be  conveyed  to 
the  Brick  Tower,  and  kept  a  close  prisoner  during  our 
pleasure.” 

And,  waving  her  hand,  Jane  was  removed  by  the  at¬ 
tendants,  while  Mary  seated  herself  at  the  table,  and  took 
up  soma  of  the  papers,  with  which  it  was  strewn,  to  concea 
her  agitation. 

“  You  struck  the  right  key,  my  lord — bigotry,”  observed 
Renard,  in  an  under  tone  to  Gardiner. 


XXXII . How  the  Princeis  Elizabeth  was  brought  a  priioner  to 

the  Tower. 

Charged  with  the  painful  and  highly  responsible  com¬ 
mission  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Queen,  Sir  Henry  Be- 
dingfeld,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex  and  three 
others  of  the  Council,  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  Sir  Edward 
Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis,  with  a  large  retinue, 
and  a  troop  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  set  out  for  Ash- 
bridge,  where  Elizabeth  had  shut  herself  up  previously  to 
the  outbreak  of  Wyat’s  insurrection.  On  their  arrival,  they 
found  her  confined  to  her  room  with  real  or  feigned  indis- 
f>08ition,  and  she  refused  to  appear  ;  but  as  their  mission 
did  not  admit  the  delay,  they  were  compelled  to  force  their 
way  to  her  chamber.  The  haughty  princess,  whose  indig¬ 
nation  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  freedom,  re¬ 
ceived  them  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  how  she 
would  sway  the  reins  of  government,  if  they  should  ever 
come  within  her  grasp. 
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**  1  am  guiltless  of  all  design  against  my  sister,”  she  said, 
**  and  I  shall  easily  convince  her  of  my  innocence.  And 
then  look  well,  sirs — you  that  have  abused  her  authority — 
that  I  requite  not  your  scandalous  treatment.” 

“  I  would  have  willingly  declined  the  office,”  replied  Be- 
dingfeld  ;  “  but  the  Queen  was  peremptory.  It  will  re¬ 
joice  me  to  find  you  can  clear  yourself  with  her  highness, 
and  I  am  right  well  assured,  when  you  think  calmly  of  the 
matter,  you  will  acquit  me  and  my  companions  of 
blame.” 

And  he  formed  no  erroneous  estimate  of  Elizabeth’s  cha¬ 
racter.  With  all  her  proneness  to  anger,  she  had  the  strong¬ 
est  sense  of  justice.  iSoon  after  her  accession,  she  visited 
the  old  knight  at  his  seat,  Oxburgh  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  lineal  descendant,  the  present  Sir 
Henry  Bedingfeld,  and  one  of  the  noblest  mansions  in  the 
county,  and,  notwithstanding  his  adherence  to  his  ancient 
faith,  manifested  the  utmost  regard  for  him,  playfully  term¬ 
ing  him  “  her  jailor.” 

Early  the  next  morning  Elizabeth  was  placed  in  a  litter, 
with  her  female  attendants  ;  and  whetherfrom  the  violence 
of  her  passion,  or  that  she  had  not  exaggerated  her  condi¬ 
tion,  she  swooned,  and  on  her  recovery  appeared  so  weak 
thpt  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  slowly.  During  the 
whole  of  the  journey,  which  occupied  five  days,  though  it 
might  have  been  easily  accomplished  in  one,  she  was  strict¬ 
ly  guarded ;  the  greatest  apprehension  being  entertained  of 
an  attempt  at  rescue  by  some  of  her  party.  On  the  last 
day,  she  robed  herself  in  white,  in  token  of  her  innocence  ; 
and  on  her  way  to  Whitehall,  where  the  Queen  was  stay¬ 
ing,  she  drew  aside  the  curtains  of  her  litter,  and  displayed 
a  countenance,  described  in  llenard’s  despatches  to  the 
Emperor,  as  ‘‘  proud,  lofty  and  superbly  disdainful — an  ex¬ 
pression  assumed  to  disguise  her  mortification.”  On  her 
arrival  at  the  palace,  she  earnestly  entreated  an  audience 
of  her  majesty,  but  the  request  was  refused. 

That  night  Elizabeth  underwent  a  rigorous  examination 
by  Gardiner  and  nineteen  of  the  Council,  touching  her  pri¬ 
vity  to  the  conspiracy  of  De  Noailles,  and  her  suspected 
correspondence  with  Wyat.  She  admitted  having  received 
letters  from  the  French  embassador  on  behalf  of  Courtenay, 
for  whom,  notwithstanding  his  unworthy  conduct,  she  still 
owned  she  entertained  the  warmest  affection,  but  denied 
any  participation  in  his  treasonable  practices,  and  expressed 
the  utmost  abhorence  of  Wyat’s  proceedings.  Her  asser¬ 
tions,  thoughstoutly  delivered,  did  not  convince  her  interro¬ 
gators,  and  Gardiner  told  her  that  Wyat  had  confessed  on 
the  rack  that  he  had  wriiten  to  her,  and  received  an  an¬ 
swer. 

“  Ah  !  says  the  traitor  so  1  ”  cried  Elizabeth.  “  Con¬ 
front  me  with  him,  and  if  he  will  affirm  as  much  to  my 
face,  I  will  own  myself  guilty.” 

“  The  Earl  of  Devonshire  has  likewise  confessed,  and  has 
offered  to  resign  ail  pretensions  to  your  hand,  and  to  go  into 
exile,  provided  the  Queen  will  spare  his  life,”  rejoined  Gar¬ 
diner. 

“Courtenay  faithless!”  exclaimed  the  princess,  all  her 
haughtiness  vanishing,  and  her  head  declining  upon  her  bo¬ 
som,  “  then  it  is  time  I  went  to  the  Tower.  You  may 
spare  yourselves  the  trouble  of  questioning  me  further,  my 
lords,  for  by  my  faith  I  will  net  answer  you  another  word — 
no,  not  even  if  yeu  employ  the  rack.” 

Upon  this,  the  Council  departed.  Strict  watch  was  kept 
over  her  during  the  night.  Above  a  hundred  of  the  guard 
were  stationed  within  the  palace-gardens,  and  a  great  fire 
was  lighted  in  the  hall,  before  which  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld 
and  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  with  a  large  band  of  armed  men, 
remained  till  day-break.  At  nine  o’clock,  word  was  brought 
to  the  princess  that  the  tide  suited  for  her  conveyance  to 
the  Tower.  It  was  raining  heavily,  and  Elizabeth  refused 
to  stir  forth  on  the  score  of  her  indisposition.  But  Be¬ 
dingfeld  told  her  the  Queen’s  commands  were  peremptory, 
and  besought  her  not  to  compel  him  to  use  force,  ^eing 
resistance  was  in  vain,  she  consented  with  an  ill  grace,  and 
as  she  passed  through  the  garden  to  the  water-side,  she  cast 
her  eyes  toward  the  windows  of  the  palace,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  Mary,  but  was  disappointed. 

The  rain  continued  during  the  whole  of  her  passage,  and 
the  appearance  of  every  thing  on  the  river  was  as  dismal 
and  depressing  as  her  own  thoughts.  But  Elizabeth  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  easily  subdued.  Rousing  all  her  latent 
energy,  she  bore  up  finnly  againt  her  distress.  An  accident 
had  well  nigh  occurred  as  they  shot  London  Bridge.  She 
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had  delayed  her  departure  so  long  that  the  fall  was  con¬ 
siderable,  and  the  prow  of  the  boat  struck  upon  the  ground 
with  such  force  as  almost  to  upset  it,  'and  it  was  some  time 
before  it  righted.  Elizabeth  was  wholly  unmoved  by  their 
perilous  situation, tand  only  remarked  that  “She  would  that 
the  torrent  had  sunk  them.”  Terrible’as  the  stem  old.fort- 
ress  appeared  to  those  who  approached  it  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  Elizabeth  it  assumed  its  most  appalling  as¬ 
pect.  Gloomy  at  all  times,  it  looked  gloomier  than  usual 
now,  with  the  rain  driving  against  it  in  heavy  scuds,  and  the 
wind,  whistling  round  its  ramparts  and  fortifications,  mak¬ 
ing  the  flag-staff  and  the  vanes  on  the  White  Tower  creak, 
and  chilling  the  sentinels  exposed  to  its  fury  to  the  bone. 
The  storm  agitated  the  river,  and  the  waves  more  than  once 
washed  over  the  sides  of  the  boat. 

“  You  are  not  making  for  Traitor’s  Gate,”  cried  Eliza¬ 
beth,  seeing  that  the  skiff  was  steering  in  that  direction  ; 
“  it  is  not  fit  that  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  should 
land  at  those  steps.” 

“Such  are  the  Queen’s  commands,”  replied  Bedingfeld, 
sorrowfully.  •*  I  dare  not  for  my  head  disobey.” 

“  I  will  leap  overboard  sooner,”  rejoined  Elizabeth. 

“  I  pray  your  highness  to  have  patience,”  returned  Bed¬ 
ingfeld,  restraining  her.  “  It  would  be  unworthy  of  you 
—of  your  great  father,  to  take  so  desperate  a  step.” 

Elizabeth  compressed  her  lips  and  looked  sternly  at  the 
old  knight,  who  made  a  sign  to  the  rowers  to  use  their  ut¬ 
most  despatch  ;  and,  in  another  moment,  they  shot  beneath 
the  gloomy  gateway.  The  awful  efi'ect  of  passing  under 
this  dreadful  arch  has  already  been  described,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  though  she  concealed  her  emotion,  experienced  its 
full  horrors.  The  Water-gate  revolved  on  its  massive 
hinges,  and  the  boat  struck  against  the  foot  of  the  steps. 
Sussex  and  Bedingfeld,  and  the  rest  of  the  guard  and  her 
attendants,  then  landed,  while  Sir  Thomas  Brydges,  the  new 
lieutenant,  with  several  warders,  advanced  to  the  top  of  the 
steps  to  receive  her.  But  she  would  not  move,  but  continu¬ 
ed  obstinately  in  the  boat,  saying,  “  I  am  no  traitor,  and  do 
not  choose  to  land  here.” 

“  You  shall  not  choose,  madam,”  replied  Bedingfeld,  au- 
thoratatively.  “  The  Queen’s  orders  must,  and  nheill  be  obey¬ 
ed.  Disembark,  I  pray  you,  without  more  ado,  or  it  will  go 
hardly  with  you.” 

“  This  from  you,  Bedingfeld,”  rejoined  Elizabeth,  re- 
preachfully,  “  and  at  such  a  time,  too  1  ” 

I  have  no  alternative,”  replied  the  knight. 

“  Well  then,  I  will  not  put  you  to  further  shame,”  replied 
the  Princess  rising. 

“  Will  it  please  you  to  take  my  doak  as  a  protection 
against  the  rain  I  ”  said  Bedingfeld,  offering  it  to  her.  But 
she  pushed  it  aside  “  with  a  good  dash,”  as  old  Fox  relates ; 
and  springing  on  the  steps,  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Here 
lands  as  true  a  subject,  being  prisoner,  as  ever  set  foot  on 
these  stairs.  And  before  thee,  O  God,  I  speak  it,  having 
no  other  friend  but  thee.” 

“  Your  highness  is  unjust,”  replied  Bedingfeld,  who  stood 
bare-headed  beside  her;  “you  have  many  friends,  and 
amongst  them  none  mere  zealous  than  myself.  And  if  I 
counsel  you  to  place  some  restraint  upon  your  conduct,  it 
is  because  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  disadvantageously  reported 
to  the  Queen.”  . 

“  Say  what  you  please  of  me,  sir,”  replied  Elizabeth  ;  “  I 
will  not  be  told  how  to  act  by  you,  or  any  one*” 

“  At  least  move  forward,  madam,”  implored  Bedingfeld  ; 
“  you  will  be  drenched  to  the  skin  if  you  tarry  here  longer, 
and  will  fearfully  increase  your  fever.” 

“  What  matters  it  if  I  do  1  ”  replied  Elizabeth,  seati^ 
herself  on  the  damp  step,  while  the  shower  descended  in 
torrents  upon  her.  “  I  will  move  forward  at  my  own  plea¬ 
sure — not  at  your  bidding.  And  let  us  see  whether  you 
will  dare  use  force  towards  me.” 

“  Nay,  madame,  if  you  forget  yourself,  I  will  not  forget 
what  is  due  toi  your  father’s  daughter,”  replied  Beding¬ 
feld,  “  you  shall  have  ample  time  for  reflection.” 

The  deeply-cornmisserating  and  almost  paternal  tone  in 
which  this  reproof  was  delivered  touched  the  Princess  sen¬ 
sibly  ;  and  glancing  round,  she  was  further  moved  by  the 
mournful  looks  of  her  attendants,  many  of  whom  were 
deeply  alTected,  and  wept  audibly.  As  soon  as  her  better 
feelings  conquered,  she  immediately  yielded  to  them ;  and, 
presenting  her  hand  to  the  old  knight,  said, 

“  You  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong,  Bedingfeld.  Take  me 
to  my  dungeon.” 
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XXXin..> ‘How  Nightfall  was  bribed  by  D«  Noaillea  to  anaaainate 
dimon  Keaard  ;  and  how  Jaoe's  death-warrant  was  signed. 

The  Tower  was  now  thronged  with  illustrious  prisoners. 
All  the  principal  personages  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  Peter  Carew,  who  had  escaped 
to  France,  were  confined  within  its  walls ;  and  the  Queen 
and  the  council  were  unremittingly  employed  in  their  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  written  and  subscribed 
his  confession,  throwing  himself  upon  the  royal  mercy  ; 
Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  who  was  slowly  recovering  from  his 
wound,  refused  to  answer  any  interrogatories  ;  while  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  whose  constancy  was  shaken  by  the  severi¬ 
ty  of  the  torture  to  which  he  was  exposed,  admitted  his 
treasonable  correspondence  with  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay, 
and  charged  De  Noailles  with  being  the  originator  of  the 
plot.  The  latter  was  likewise  a  prisoner.  But  as  it  was 
not  the  policy  of  England,  at  that  period,  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  France,  he  was  merely  placed  under  personal  res¬ 
traint  until  an  answer  could  be  received  from  Henry  the 
Second,  to  whom  letters  had  been  sent  by  Mary. 

Well  instructed  as  to  the  purport  of  these  despatches, 
and  confident  of  his  sovereign's  protection,  De  Noailles  felt 
little  uneasiness  as  to  his  situation,  and  did  not  even  despair 
of  righting  himself  by  some  master-stroke.  His  grand  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  remove  Renard ;  and  as  he  could  not  now  ac¬ 
complish  this  by  fair  means,  he  determined  to  have  recourse 
to  foul ;  and  to  procure  his  assassination.  Confined,  with 
certain  of  his  suite,  within  the  Flint  Tower,  he  was  allow¬ 
ed,  at  stated  times,  to  take  exercise  on  the  Green,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  fortress,  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
him  from  holding  communication  with  the  other  prisoners, 
or,  indeed,  with  any  one  except  his  attendants.  De 
Noailles,  however,  had  a  ready  and  unsuspected  instrument 
at  hand.  This  was  his  jailor,  Lawrence  Nightgall,  with 
whom  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing,  and 
whom  he  had  already  sounded  on  the  subject.  Thus, 
while  every  dungeon  in  the  fortress  was  filled  with  the 
victims  of  his  disastrous  intrigues ;  while  its  subterranean 
chambers  echoed  with  the  groans  of  the  tortured  ;  while 
some  expired  upon  the  rack,  others  were  secretly  executed, 
and  the  public  scaffold  was  prepared  for  sufferers  of  the 
highest  rank ;  while  the  axe  and  the  block  were  destined 
to  frequent  and  fearful  employment,  and  the  ensanguined 
ground  thirsted  for  the  best  and  purest  blood  in  England  ; 
while  such  was  the  number  of  captives  that  all  the  prisons 
in  London  were  insufficient  to  contain  them,  and  they 
were  bestowed  within  the  churches ;  while  twenty  pairs 
of  gallows  were  erected  in  the  public  places  of  the  city, 
and  the  offenders  with  whom  tliey  were  loaded  left  to  rot 
upon  them  as  a  terrible  example  to  the  disaffected  ;  w’hile 
universal  dread  and  lamentation  prevailed, — the  known 
author  of  all  this  calamity  remained,  from  prudential  rea¬ 
sons,  unpunished,  and  pursued  his  dark  and  dangerous  ma¬ 
chinations  as  before. 

One  night,  when  he  was  alone,  Nightgall  entered  his 
chamber,  and,  closing  the  door,  observed,  with  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  look, — "  Your  excellency  has  thrown  out  certain  dark 
hints  to  me  of  late.  You  can  speak  safely  now,  and  I  pray 
you  do  so  plainly.  What  do  you  desire  me  to  do  V* 

De  Noailles  looked  scrutinizingly  at  him,  as  if  he  feared 
some  treachery.  But  at  length,  appearing  satisfied,  he 
said  abruptly,  desire  Renard’s  assassination.  Hisdestruc- 
tion  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  my  king.” 

“  It  is  a  great  crime,”  observed  Nightgall,  musingly. 

“The  reward  willbe  proportionate,” rejoined  De  Noailles. 

“What  does  your  excellency  offer!”  asked  Nightgall. 

“  A  thousand  angels  of  gold,”  replied  the  ambassador, 
“  and  a  post  at  the  court  of  France,  if  you  will  fly  thither 
when  the  deed  is  dene.” 

“  By  my  troth,  a  tempting  offer,”  rejoined  Nightgall. 
“  But  I  am  under  obligations  to  M.  Simon  Renard.  He 
appointed  me  to  my  present  place.  It  would  appear  un¬ 
grateful  to  kill  him.'’ 

“  Pshaw !”  exclaimed  De  Noailles,  contemptuously. 
“  You  are  not  the  man  to  let  such  idle  scruples  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  fortune.  Renard  only  promoted  you  because 
you  were  useful  to  him.  And  he  would  sacrifice  you  as 
readily,  if  it  suited  his  purpose.  He  will  serve  you  better 
dead  than  living.”  ^ 

“  It  is  a  bargain,”  replied  Nightgall.  “  I  have  the  keys 
of  the  subterranean  passages,  and  can  easily  get  out  of  the 


Tower  w’hen  I  have  despatched  him.  Your  excallcncy 
can  fly  with  me  if  you  think  proper.” 

“On  no  account,”  rejoined  De  Noailles.  “  I  must  uot 
appear  in  the  matter.  Coma  to  me  when  the  deed  is  done, 
and  I  will  furnish  you  with  means  for  your  flight,  and  with 
a  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  which  shall  ensure  you  your 
reward  when  you  reach  Paris.  But  it  must  be  done  quick¬ 
ly.” 

“  It  shall  be  done  to-morrow'  night,”  replied  Nightgall. 
“Fortunately,  M.  Kenard  has  chosen  for  his  lodgings  the 
chamber  in  the  Bloody  Tow’er  in  which  the  two  princes  were 
murdered.” 

“  A  fitting  spot  for  his  own  slaughter.”  remarked  De 
Noailles,  drily. 

“  It  is  so,  in  more  ways  than  one,”  replied  Nightgall ; 
“  for  I  can  approach  him  unawares  by  a  secret  passage, 
through  which,  when  all  is  over,  escape  will  be  easy.” 

“  Good !”  exclaimed  De  Noailles,  rubbing  his  hands 
gleefully.  “  I  should  like  to  be  with  you  at  the  time. 
Mortdieu  !  how  I  hate  that  man.  He  has  thwarted  all 
my  schemes.  But  I  shall  now  have  my  revenge.  Take 
this  ring  and  this  purse  in  earnest  of  what  is  to  follow,  and 
mind  you  strike  home.” 

“Fear  nothing,”  replied  Nightgall,  smiling  grimly,  and 
playing  with  his  dagger;  “the  blow  shall  not  ne«d  to  be  re- 
1  peated.  Your  excellency’s  plan  chimes  well  with  a  project 
^  of  my  own.  There  is  a  maiden  whom  I  have  long  sought, 
but  vainly,  to  make  my  bride.  I  will  carry  her  ott’  with 
me  to  France.” 

“  She  will  impede  your  flight,”  observed  De  Noailles, 
hastily.  “  On  all  difficult  occasions,  women  are  sadly  in 
the  way.” 

“  I  cannot  leave  her,”  rejoined  Nightgall. 

“  Take  her,  then,  in  the  devil’s  name,”  rejoined  De 
Noailles,  peevishly  ;  “  and  if  she  brings  you  to  the  gallows, 
do  not  forget  my  warning.” 

“  My  next  visit  shall  be  to  tell  you  your  enemy  is  no  more,” 
returned  Nightgall.  “Before  midnight  to-morrow,  you 
may  expect  me.”  And  he  quitted  the  chamber. 

While  his  destruction  was  planned  in  the  manner  above 
related,  Simon  Renard  was  employing  all  his  art  to  crush 
by  one  fell  stroke  all  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  party. 
But  he  met  with  opposition  from  quarters  where  he  did  not 
anticipate  it.  Though  the  queen  was  convinced  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  participation  in  the  plot,  as  well  from  Wyat’s  con¬ 
fession,  who  owned  that  he  had  written  to  her  during  his 
march  to  London,  offering  to  proclaim  her  queen,  and  had 
received  favorable  answers  from  her, — as  from  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  son  of  Lord  Russell,  to  the  effect,  that  he  had 
delivered  the  despatches  into  her  own  hand,  and  brought 
buck  her  replies  ; — notwithstanding  this,  Mary  refused  to 
pass  sentence  upon  her,  and  affected  to  believe  her  inno¬ 
cent.  Neither  would  she  deal  harshly  with  Courtenay, 
though  equally  satisfied  of  his  guilt ;  and  Renard,  unable  to 
penetrate  her  motives,  begun  to  apprehend  that  she  still  nour¬ 
ished  a  secret  attachment  to  him.  The  truth  was,  the 
princess  and  her  lover  had  a  secret  friend  in  Gardiner,  who 
counteracted  the  sanguinary  designs  of  the  ambassador. 
Baffled  in  this  manner,  Renard  determined  to  lose  no  time 
with  the  others.  Already,  by  his  agency,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  Lord  Thomas  Grey,  and  Wyat,  were  condemned 
— Dudley  and  Jane  alone  were  v'unting  to  the  list. 

Touched  by  a  strong  feeling  of  compassion  for  their 
youth,  and  yet  more  by  the  devotion  Jane  had  exhibited 
to  her  husband,  Mary  hesitated  to  sign  their  death-warrant. 
She  listened  to  all  Renard’s  arguments  with  attention,  but 
they  failed  to  move  her.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to 
put  a  period  to  the  existence  of  one  whom  she  knew  to  be 
so  pure,  so  lovely,  so  loving,  so  blameless,  as  Jane.  But 
Renard  was  determined  to  carry  his  point. 

“  I  will  destroy  them  all,”  he  said  ;  “  but  I  will  begin 
w'ith  Dudley  and  Jane,  and  end  with  Courtenay  and  Eliza¬ 
beth.” 

During  the  examination  of  the  conspirators,  the  queen, 
though  she  had  moved  her  court  to  Whitehall,  passed 
much  of  her  time  at  the  Tower,  occupied  in  reading  the 
depositions  of  the  prisoners,  or  in  framing  interrogatories 
to  put  to  them.  She  also  wrote  frer^uent  despatches  to  the 
emperor,  whose  counsel  she  asked  in  her  present  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  and  while  thus  occupied,  she  was  often  closeted  for 
hours  with  Renard. 

Whether  by  accident,  or  that  the  gloomy  legend  con 
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nected  with  it,  harmonising  with  his  own  sombre  thoughtn, 
gave  it  an  interast  in  his  eyes,  Kenard  had  selected  for  his 
present  lodging  in  the  Tower,  as  intimated  by  Nightgall, 
the  chamber  in  which  the  two  youthful  princes  were  de> 
Btroyed.  It  might  be  that  its  contiguity  to  the  Hall  Tower, 
where  Mary  now  for  the  most  part  held  her  conferences 
with  her  council,  and  with  which  it  was  connected  bv  a 
secret  passage,  occasioned  this  selection — or  he  might  haye 
been  influenced  by  other  motives — suffice  it  to  say  he  there 
took  up  his  abode  ;  and  was  frequently  visited  within  it  by 
Mary.  Occupying  the  upper  story  of  the  Bloody  Tower, 
this  mysterious  chamber  looks  on  the  north  upon  the  ascent 
leading  to  the  Green,  and  on  the  south  upon  Saint  Thom¬ 
as’s  Tower.  It  is  now  divided  into  two  rooms,  by  a  screen 
— that  to  the  south  being  occupied  as  a  bed-chamber";  and 
tradition  asserts,  that  in  this  part  of  the  room  the  “  piece 
of  ruthless  butchery,”  which  stamps  it  with  such  fearful 
interest,  was  perpetrated.  On  the  same  side,  between  the 
outer  wall  and  the  chamber,  runs  a  narrow  passage  commu¬ 
nicating  on  the  west  with  the  ballium  wall,  and  thence  with 
the  lieutenant’s  lodgings,  by  which  the  murderers  are  said 
to  have  approached  ;  and  in  the  inner  partition  is  a  window, 
through  which  they  gazed  upon  their  sleeping  victims.  On 
the  east,  ths  passage  comm’.'nicates  with  a  circular  staircase, 
descending  to  a  small  vaulted  chamber  at  the  right  of  the 
gateway,  where  the  bodies  were  interred.  In  later  times, 
this  mysterious  room  has  been  used  as  a  prison-lodging. 
It  was  occupied  by  Lord  Ferrers  during  his  confinement  in 
the  Tower,  and  more  recently  by  the  conspirators  Watson 
and  Thistlewood. 

On  the  evening  appointed  by  Nightgall  for  the  assassination 
of  Kenard,  the  proposed  victim  and  the  queen  were  alone 
within  this  chamber.  The  former  had  renewed  all  his  ar¬ 
guments,  and  with  greater  force  than  ever,  and  seeing  he 
had  produced  the  desired  impression,  he  placed  before  her 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Jane  and  her  husband. 

“Your  majssty  will  never  wear  your  crown  easily  till 
you  sign  that  paper,”  he  said. 

”  I  shall  never  wear  it  easily  afterwards,”  sighed  Mary. 
**  Do  you  not  remember  Jane’s  words  1  She  told  me,  I 
should  be  fortunate  in  my  union,  and  my  race  should  con¬ 
tinue  upon  the  throne,  if  I  spared  her  husband.  They 
seem  to  me  prophetic.  If  I  sign  this  warrant,  I  may  destroy 
my  own  happiness.” 

”  Your  highness  will  be  net  turned  from  your  purpose 
by  such  idle  fears,”  rejoined  Kenard,  in  as  sarcastic  a  tone 
as  he  dared  assume.  “  Not  only  your  throne  may  be  endan¬ 
gered,  if  you  suffer  them  to  live,  but  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion.” 

“  True,”  replied  Mary,  “I  will  no  longer  hesitate.” 

And  she  attached  her  signature  to  the  warrant. 

Kenard  watched  her  with  a  look  of  such  fiendish  exulta¬ 
tion,  that  an  unseen  person  who  gazed  at  the  moment  into 
the  room,  seeing  a  tall  dark  figure,  dilated  by  the  gloom, 
for  it  was  deepening  twilight,  and  a  countenance  from 
which  everything  human  was  banished,  thought  he  beheld 
a  demon,  and  fascinated  by  terror,  could  not  withdraw  his 
eyes.  At  the  same  moment,  too,  the  queen’s  favourite  dog, 
which  was  couched  at  her  feet,  and  for  a  short  time  previ¬ 
ously  had  been  uttering  a  low  growl,  now  broke  into  a 
fierce  bark,  and  sprang  towards  the  passage-window.  Ma¬ 
ry  turned  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  animal’s  disquie¬ 
tude,  and  perceived  that  it  had  stifl'ened  in  every  joint,  while  its 
barking  change  d  to  a  dismal  howl.  Not  without  misgiving, 
she  glanced  towards  the  window — and  there,  at  the  very 
place  whence  she  had  often  heard  that  the  murderers  had 
gazed  upon  the  slumbering  innocents  before  the  bloody  deed 
was  done — there,  Iretween  those  bars,  she  beheld  a  hideous 
black  mask,  through  the  holes  of  which  glared  a  pair  of 
flashing  orbs. 

Kepressing  a  cry  of  alarm,  she  called  Renard’s  attention 
to  the  object,  when  she  was  equally  startled  by  his  appear¬ 
ance.  He  seemed  transfixed  with  horror,  with  his  right  hand 
extended  toward  the  mysterious  object,  and  clenched,  while 
the  left  grasped  his  sword.  Suddenly,  he  regained  his 
consciousness,  and  drawing  his  rapier,  dashed  to  the  door, 
— but  ere  he  could  open  it,  the  mask  had  disappeared.  He 
hurried  along  the  passage,  in  the  direction  of  the  lieuten¬ 
ant’s  lodgings,  when  he  encountered  some  one  who  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  advancing  towards  him.  Seizing  this  person  by  the 
throat  and  presenung  his  sword  to  breast,  he  found  from  the 
voice  that  it  was  Nightgall. 


AN  EVENING  REVERIE. 

From  an  uafiuitbed  Poeni....BT  william  c.  bryamt. 

The  summer  day  has  closed — the  sun  is  set: 

Well  have  they  done  their  olhce,  those  bright  hours. 
The  latest  of  whose  train  goes  softly  out 
In  the  red  West.  The  green  blade  of  the  ground 
Has  risen,  and  herds  have  cropped  it ;  the  young  twig 
Has  spread  its  plaited  tissues  to  the  sun ; 

Flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  waste  have  blown 
And  withered;  seeds  have  fallen  upon  the  soil 
From  bursting  cells,  and  in  their  graves  await 
Their  resurrection.  Insects  from  the  pools 
Have  filled  the  air  awhile  with  humming  wings, 

That  now  are  still  for  ever;  painted  moths 
Have  wandered  the  blue  sky,  and  died  again; 

The  motlier-bird  hath  broken,  for  her  brood. 

Their  prison  shells,  or  shoved  them  from  the  nest. 
Plumed  for  their  earliest  tlighL  In  bright  alcoves. 

In  woodland  cottages  with  barky  walls. 

In  noisome  cells  of  the  tumultuous  town. 

Mothers  have  clasped  with  joy  the  new-born  babe. 
Graves  by  the  lonely  forest,  by  the  shore 
Of  rivers  and  of  ocean,  by  the  ways 
Of  the  thronged  city,  have  been  hollowed  out 
And  filled,  and  closed.  This  day  hath  parted  friends 
That  ne’er  before  were  parted;  it  hath  knit 
New  friendships;  it  hath  seen  the  maiden  plight 
Her  faith  and  trust  her  peace  to  him  who  long 
Had  wooed ;  and  it  hath  heard,  from  lips  which  late 
Were  eloquent  of  love,  the  first  harsh  word 
That  told  the  wedded  one  her  peace  was  flown. 
Farewell  to  the  sweet  sunshine  !  One  glad  day 
Is  added  now  to  Childhood's  merry  days. 

And  one  calm  day  to  those  of  imiet  Age. 

Still  the  fleet  hours  run  on ;  and  as  I  lean 
Amid  the  thickening  darkness,  lamps  are  lit. 

By  those  who  watch  the  dead,  and  those  who  twine 
Flowers  for  the  bride.  The  mother  from  the  eyes 
Of  her  sick  infant  shades  the  painful  light. 

And  sadly  listens  to  his  quick-drawn  breath. 

Oh  thou  great  Movement  of  the  Universe, 

Or  Change,  or  Flight  of  Time — for  ye  are  one  1 
That  beare&t,  silently,  this  visible  scene 
Into  Night’s  shadow  and  the  streaming  rays 
Of  starlight,  whither  art  thou  bearing  me  ? 

I  feel  the  mighty  current  sweep  me  on. 

Yet  know  not  whither.  Man  foretells  afar 
The  courses  of  the  stars  ;  the  very  hour 
He  knows  when  they  shall  darken  or  grow  bright: 
Yet  doth  the  eclipse  of  Sorrow  and  of  Death 
Come  unforewarned.  Who  next  of  those  1  love 
Shall  pass  from  life,  or,  sadder  yet,  shall  fall 
From  virtue  ?  Strife  with  foes,  or  bitterer  strife 
With  friends,  or  shame  and  general  scorn  of  men — 
Which  who  can  bear  ? — ’or  the  fierce  rack  of  pain, 
Lie  they  within  my  path  ?  Or  shall  the  years 
Push  me,  with  soft  and  inoffensive  pace, 

Into  the  stilly  twilight  of  ray  age  ? 

Or  do  the  portals  of  another  liie 

Even  now,  while  I  am  glorying  in  my  strength. 

Impend  around  me  ?  Oh  t  beyond  that  bourne, 

In  the  vast  cycle  of  being  which  begins 
At  that  broaa  threshold,  with  what  fairer  forms 
Shall  the  great  law  of  change  and  progress  clothe 
Its  workings?  Gently — so  have  g<KKl  men  taught-- 
Gently,  and  without  grief,  the  old  shall  glide 
Into  the  new  ;  the  eternal  flow  of  things. 

Like  a  bright  river  of  the  fields  of  heaven. 

Shall  journey  onward  in  perpetual  peace. 


Advertisers — If  a  young  man  who  is  just  starting  in 
business  wishes  to  become  known  and  have  plenty  of  good 
customers,  he  must  advertise.  If  a  merchant  wants  the 
public  to  know  that  he  has  plenty  of  good  merchandise, 
which  he  w’ill  sell  cheap,  let  him  advertise,  and  our  word 
for  it,  he  will  have  enough  to  do.  There  is  nothing  like 
advertising.  It  shows,  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser,  that 
he  is  anxious  to  wait  apon  customers,  and  willing  to  serve 
all  who  may  chance  to  call  upon  him.  Why,  kind  reader, 
if  you  are  an  old  bachelor,  and  want  a  good  wife,  just  try 
the  virtues  of  advertising,  and  we  will  warrant  you  plenty 
of  applicants, — [Michigan  City  Gazette. 


